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JOHN OF OREGON 


CHAPTER I 


IKE kneeling camels in the fading sun were the 
forest-covered lesser mountains of the Coast 
Range. Beyond and far away rose through the 
purpling gold the snow kings of the Cascades. Be- 
tween and down the fruitful valley of its name wound 
like a silver thread the soft-calling Willamette. 

Two youthful riders paused on the last open bench 
of the Cold Spring Trail where it swings wide to the 
north and abruptly down from the summit through the 
encircling forest of the Bilentz Basin. Turning in 
their saddles and relaxing, they swept with appraising 
eyes the scene beneath them. 

“Man! what a country!” said the slighter of the two 
presently, though physically it was difficult to choose 
between them. 

“Yes, what a country!” answered John Westgate 
after an interval: and then, with a deeper note in his 
voice he added, “My country!” 

It was the last Saturday of May, 1913, less than 
four weeks from Commencement at David College, and 
two seniors of that pioneer institution, the two seniors 
might well be interjected, were riding into the head- 
waters of the Bilentz River for the week-end. 

John Westgate, twenty-one years of age, and six feet, 
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one hundred and eighty pounds of stripped perfect 
brawn, was the first man of his institution and the 
pre-eminent collegian of his State; nor was his head 
less impressive than his body. A perfect model for a 
sculptor, it rose erect upon great shoulders. His Dutch 
ancestry had willed him a blond, but the winds and 
the suns of the West had deepened the color of his hair 
and painted his cheeks with the bronze of their 
weathers. His eyes, now glowing with love for a great 
land, were gray and wide-set. His mouth and chin 
had been cast in a stern mold, but the smile of their 
Scotch-Irish mother often relaxed them. 

“My country!’ he repeated, and swung up his fist 
in a mock challenge to his friend. 

Ben Arsdale threw back his dark head and laughed. 
He was handsome, too, and clean-limbed as the beauti- 
ful bay horse he rode. Always one man only stood 
between him and first place in both scholarship and 
athletics, but that man always stood with him, and be- 
cause theirs was a complete friendship the distinction 
was scarcely a difference. 

“My country!” and Ben laughed again. “Some 
country, I'll admit, but I know another,—twin to this, 
three thousand miles straight away,” and he swung his 
bare arm towards the East,—‘three thousand miles 
straight away; granite hills, emerald lakes, white- 
maned rivers, and forests, too, you old Viking,—for- 
ests as thick as these if not as high, forests that look 
like an Oregon sunset turned upside down when Oc- 
tober sets them on fire.” 

The speaker caught the mood of the words he had 
spoken in a half jest. He stiffened in his stirrups and 
listened as though to catch their echo coming back 
from the ancient valley with its overlooking hill where 
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his New England ancestors had laid their brave 
foundations and where he was born. 

Westgate searched his friend’s face understandingly, 
and then with the smile that was always irresistible, he 
replied, “Right you are, Ben. Right you are—our 
country!” 

“Well, Dallas?” and now Westgate addressed his 
horse, a beautiful black stallion, who had grown rest- 
less at the delay. 

In answer a great head swung backward until the 
nose could rub the rider’s boot, and a low, meaningful 
whinny trembled on the deep nostrils. 

“Want to get on, you old pagan and glutton for 
work? Forty miles since morning, mostly straight up; 
only thirty minutes for oats, with two extra stops for 
water, and you are tired of resting! What a horse! 
Well, your mate seems to be of the same mind, and 
since supper is still two miles straight down, let’s go.— 
But, hold!’ 

The last two words, still addressed to the horse who 
had stood quietly with ears forward listening, were 
spoken melodramatically. 

“Hold!” The rider pivoted his mount in the narrow 
granite trail and brought him about. “Take a look!’ 

The great horse stood now gazing down upon the 
valley with its hills upshouldering the forests and its 
riverways that were like veins that run thick and twist- 
ing across a worker’s hand. Suddenly he lifted his 
head and with his body tensed to the effort raised his 
voice in a mighty call. The bay had moved back when 
the stallion had swung in his tracks, but now she 
started forward ‘and answered her mate. Again the 
stallion spoke, and again the bay responded. 

“That’s what it is; that’s what it is, old boy,’ 


said 
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John Westgate as he turned his mount again to the 
trail. ‘Whatever you said, that’s what it is!” 

But there was no further loitering as the two young 
men faced the end of their journey. Two miles lay 
between them and the rude suspension bridge spanning 
the Bilentz River, over which they must cross to reach 
the cabin which was their destination. A house of 
great logs, it stood on a rocky point above the boiling 
first rapids at the edge of the dense forest, the im- 
mediate acreage of which belonged to the estate of 
John’s father. The senior Westgate had been a lumber- 
man of great interests, who before his untimely death 
had become one of the famous figures of the North- 
west. 

The cabin was provisioned now, as all cabins in that 
region always were, against the possible need of a 
wandering timber cruiser or hunter. Reached from 
the east by the difficult and seldom travelled Cold 
Spring Trail, it had all the advantages that men ask 
who crave the more intimate companionship of the re- 
mote out-of-doors. The present trip of the two friends 
was unusual in that it was made at a season when the 
trail was, as a rule, impassable, bound still in snow and 
ice; but an unprecedented “early spring” had cleared 
even the highest passes; so that, save for a few patches 
and some wet stretches, the riders encountered no great 
difficulties. Had they been less fortunate in their 
horses, the best in the barns of Jim Standish,—and 
that meant the pick of the valley,—they would never 
have attempted the expedition. 

Jim Standish,—‘‘Dad” to his intimates,—was one 
of the patron saints of the little college town of Pisgah, 
which nestled among the oaks by the La Creole River. 
Dad was long on fine horses and generosity. It is 
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more than rumor that because of the latter he was 
frequently short on cash. But even his generosity had 
its limits. Dallas, the black stallion, the mighty Mor- 
gan, the pride of his heart, was never rented. Indeed, 
few ever cared to risk him. Besides his master, only 
one other rode him,—John Westgate. The horse was 
foaled when John was ten. “They were boys to- 
gether,” Standish always explained with a grin, to the 
inquisitive. At any rate, they understood each other 
perfectly, and to see them moving off was a picture 
never to be forgotten. 

When for this particular journey John sought the 
consent of the College coach,—the trip meant three 
days away from the intensive work immediately pre- 
ceding the last and great dual field meet, three days 
of absence for the key men of the squad,—that wise 
mentor of men had given his consent in these words: 

“T think you need the trip. You are both too ‘fine.’ 
I can trust you not to break training,’—this last with 
deliberation and the searching look that “no le 
ever dodged.”” Then the coach concluded, ‘““When you 
ride that animal, John, you get something that makes 
you a veritable Juggernaut in football. Let’s see what 
he can give you for the dashes.” 

The last two miles of the ride which introduced 
us to John Westgate and Ben Arsdale ran precipi- 
tously from the summit of the range through some of 
the densest and most valuable timber of the continent. 
Firs rising one hundred and thirty feet “in the clear” 
to the first limb, and cedars twenty feet in diameter, 
sentinelled the darkening way. Down vistas that were 
like cathedral aisles the riders gazed. The forest, 
cleansed of all lesser growths by the alchemy of shade, 
became an endless grove beside which the well-kept 
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parks of the Old World seemed but a replica. Save 
for the occasional ring of an iron shoe upon a stone, 
all was silence. The wild life fed and played along 
the edge of this solemnity,—the river was still beyond 
hearing, far below. 

For thirty minutes Dallas and the bay moved cau- 
tiously forward. The riders gave them their heads 
and sat “out of their way.” The sound of the waters, 
always in great timber an illusive thing, was now un- 
mistakable. Presently it became an ominous roar. 

“The drums of the rapids,’ John mused as he felt 
within him the spell of nature’s mastery. “The drums 
of the rapids,” and with eager anticipation he visual- 
ized that ancient flood as he had never yet seen it,— 
full-breasted now with the melting snows, high- 
reaching with the long, cruel arms of spring, sullen and 
sodden frcm rich feasting on the soft, over-hanging 
banks and the shifting gravel bars,—sweeping irresist- 
ibly, grinding down, tearing away, destroying, and the 
while thundering nature’s oaths of ruthlessness. 

“Yes, but all this makes the flowers and the harvests 
of another springtime blossom in the valley. Always 
the mountain is made for the plain,” John mused on, 
“and always the old Bilentz,—bibulous Bilentz,’’—and 
he smiled to himself at the mental alliteration, “is carry- 
ing the mountain down to the lowlands.” 

But suddenly, unexpectedly, something else than the 
ring of steel on stone rose clear and piercing above the 
sound of the sullen waters,—the cry of a woman, a _ 
terror-frenzied woman. The leap of instinct under the 
spasmodic pressure of his rider’s thighs sent Black 
Dallas through the hazel fringe that marked the line 
of the sheer cliff above the boiling river. He brought 
up, paused and trembled where the trail turned abruptly 
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from the face of the precipice for the first of a series 
of “switchbacks” that ended at last one hundred and 
eighty feet below in a figure ‘“‘S’”’ which terminated at 
the perilous bridge swung between high trees on either 
side of the torrent. Below and across the stream a 
hundred yards down, John saw a woman, a woman 
toward whom three men were running, the woman 
whose cries had startled him from his musing, for now 
her shrieks, after an instant’s pause, were redoubled. 
But in that same instant she was forgotten, for now 
there swept into the line of his vision an overturned 
river boat, and by this boat, a hand reaching, reach- 
ing for it, was a girl. 

It is in such a place, at such a time, that a life 
destined to great authority finds itself. John West- 
gate knew, knew in that instant of horror, the one and 
only way to save the struggling girl from destruction 
in the rapids a hundred yards below the bridge. But 
the way, he knew also, had in it only one fair promise, 
—the promise of death for horse and for rider. 

What Ben Arsdale saw when, having dismounted, 
he broke through the hazels, no man will ever ade- 
quately describe, but this is the bare record. Fifty 
feet on down the trail from where it breaks out upon 
the cliff, the stallion stood poised, forefeet and hind- 
feet close together. Forty feet beneath, with ninety 
degrees in the fall to it, lay the reverse of the first 
switchback. Even as Ben Arsdale looked, Dallas 
leaped,—trather, slid forward. 

Then the significance of the effort burst in part upon 
the spellbound watcher, who saw now, too, the swiftly 
moving tragedy below. John was beating the trail to 
the second turning! But could he stop when he came 
to it again? And even as the question formed, the 
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horse had reached the trail so pitifully narrow, and, 
only slightly checked—Ben closed his eyes in horror— 
had swept across it. With a cry that was a prayer 
Ben opened his eyes and sprang forward. 

Then he saw the complete plan of John’s desperate 
purpose,—he was beating the trail to every turn! In- 
stead of riding around, instead of following the grade, 
he was leaping across; rather he was falling with the 
almost sheer precipice. He was sending his mount 
down that black well, sliding him down through the 
spike-like granite edges that lacerated his flawless legs, 
that splintered his hocks, that tore out his quarters,— 
sending him down with a prayer that always the trail, 
when for an instant their line of flight swept them 
over it as it doubled back at right angles from the 
turn, would break their fall, break it just enough to 
keep them in the line of their purpose. Three times 
the stallion met the test of that poised fall; three times 
he came to rights in that instant upon the narrow trail; 
three times he gave his body to the torture of the 
ragged granite. Upon him sat his soul—man and 
horse had become one spirit. 

And now their scarcely broken, bloody flight had 
brought them to the place where Death held for the 
moment his last reserves. The third switchback, one 
hundred and twenty feet below their point of departure 
and from which the trail led abruptly but straight to 
the figure “S’’ and the bridge, turned at right angles 
upon a huge outcropping of the canyon wall which here 
hung sixty feet above the black torrent. To reach this 
point alive, upright and competent, was John’s great 
hope. 

To leap then into the river, to intercept the girl, 
to fight his way to the shore ahead of that last mur- 
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derous, unbreakable clutch of the spring-drunken 
rapids,—this was his challenge to Death. 

Above, an anguished, helpless man watched them 
pause for an eternal instant above the spra'-filled 
void. In that instant the gallant black, responsive to 
the will of the man above him, righted, gathered and 
leaped. 

Just before Westgate and Dallas struck the water, 
rider and horse separated for the first time. Falling 
clear of the saddle and stirrups John sank until it 
seemed that his head would burst. Mightily, franti- 
cally, he struggled. Afterwards he remembered that 
so dense was that current with the weight of its spring 
plowing that his eyes saw nothing, that they were 
utterly blinded until, with a great stroke, he burst into 
the day. 

Behind and only slightly below, head high and eyes 
searching, was the horse. Then a tremendous blow 
smote John in the shoulder and splintered his jaw. 
He felt himself failing; but in the brutal crisis his 
will to be was mightier. His brain cleared. It was 
the boat! The girl, whose hand had at last clutched 
the bow, had been torn loose by the collision. John 
saw her sinking. He lunged forward and with the 
strength of an arm that had heaved mighty forward 
passes, disputed with the flood for its victim. 

Fingers of steel closed upon the strands of wet hair, 
—closed, slipped, then twisted and tangled. He 
caught a fleeting glimpse of the bridge as they were 
swept under it. With a new horror he realized the 
harder pull of the current—the rapids were less than 
seventy yards away! Then he remembered—remem- 
bered the vital element of his plan, remembered that 
which men know now was his genius in the mastery of 
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instant decision. He remembered why he had kept to 
his horse,—why he had jumped Dallas. It was for 
this,—to fight the way out. A man might reach the 
water alone as they had reached it together, but no 
man could leave it alive. All was in an instant,—the 
crash, clutching the girl, and the remembrance. 

As the current spun him, he lunged for the horse,— 
lunged and called, ‘‘Dallas.” The black’s eyes had 
never left him. No, like something well-nigh om- 
nipotent, the stallion battled the water. John’s left 
hand closed over the pommel; the saddle slipped; the 
soaked girths had stretched and failed. Frantically the 
left hand buried itself in the mane and closed like a 
vise,—no part of black Dallas could fail! Before them 
was the shore twenty yards away,—sixty feet, seven 
hundred and twenty inches. Behind them was the cliff 
where Deach had been thwarted, and below them, less 
than sixty yards now, where the rapids raged and 
ground their prey, Death banked again his last re- 
‘serves. Twenty yards,—sixty feet,—so near, so 
cruelly far! 

With neck and head flecked by mingled foam and 
blood, washed clean and flecked again, the stallion 
fought on. By his side a man with sagging jaw 
fought too. Now figures shouted from the bank. 
Their words meant nothing. Their rope fell wide,— 
there was no hand to reach for it,—but horse and man 
fought on, fought on together, with the soul of the 
man mastering the might of the horse. They became 
an incarnate passion to live. And though death 
mocked them, mocked them and tore them; though he 
swept them at last into the cruel roots and jagged 
rocks that thrust out like bayonets from the shore, 
he could not destroy them. They humbled his cur- 
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rents; they baffled his furies; they conquered him. 

When the black stallion lunged against the treach- 
erous and shifting bank which had been undermined 
by the rising torrent, a great portion of it caved under 
him. Earth and tangled vines bore the horse’s head 
beneath the swirling water. John, still holding with 
iron grip to mane and to hair, still with iron will 
mastering his body, all but despaired. But up rose 
the proud black head! Once more the great shoulders 
mounted high and the powerful forelegs drove hard 
against the shore. 

Now eager hands caught the bridle reins and helped 
the heroic animal in his final effort,—just enough 
to bring him to firm footing. Heaving, bleeding, 
mangled, he stood for a moment with his head low- 
ered; then moving uncertainly a few steps back from 
the murderous torrent, he turned, flung up his crest 
and listened. Down from the summit of the trail across 
from the top of the canyon, came the call of his mate, 
—high, eager, anxious. Then he answered. Mightily 
he spoke his last call of passion,—his trumpet of 
triumph. 

Suddenly he fell and never rose again. Thus died 
great Dallas, the black stallion, as befitted the peer of 
Oregon horses, the king of the Morgans. 

Those who follow the Cold Spring Trail to its sum- 
mit, who drink of the clear flood that gives it a name, 
and who come at last to the canyon where the waters 
toss wild and unharnessed below,—those who thus 
come and who have ears for the deeper note in the 
song of the river, hear a voice of acknowledgment, 
catch a murmur of awe for the one who conquered the 
trail to them and fought his way out of them. Strong 
men of the mountains who came at the dawn from the 
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rough cabins in the great timber where Ben Arsdale 
found them, spoke softly when they buried black 
Dallas, buried him high above the point where he 
landed, high above the flood that he conquered. 

Days later, when John learned of the hopeless fight 
to save the horse, learned how his wounds were too 
many and deep to be closed, learned how he died with 
a low whinny for his bay mate, who had called to him, 
called to him ceaselessly from the corral back of the 
cabin, he said softly to a girl who stood by his side 
quietly weeping, 

“May I be as true—as a horse!” 


CHAPTER] 


S the heroic stallion in his last mighty plunge 
had shaken himself free from the grip of the 
river, John’s hold had been broken. But even as he 
fell back, men caught him, and before he lapsed into 
unconsciousness he felt other hands lifting the girl and 
releasing his no longer responsive fingers from her 
hair. When, five minutes later, Ben Arsdale dashed 
over the perilous footing of the swinging bridge, he 
found John lying as though dead at the foot of a tree 
where he had been hurriedly carried. Hard by lay the 
dying stallion. The bay mare fought in a frenzy to 
reach him, until she was at last forced through the log 
gate of the corral. 

For the moment Ben gave no thought to the one for 
whom that appalling ride had been made. Later he 
found her slowly reviving under the care of a skilled 
physician who belonged to her party, and with a half 
dozen others ministering to her. Though it was ap- 
parent at once that neither her father nor her mother 
was with her, all were manifestly beside themselves 
with anxiety. But John, who lay at the foot of the 
tree, blood trickling from his mouth and a ragged 
wound from his cheek to the base of his neck, was 
Ben’s only concern. When he shouted his wrath at 
the apparent neglect of his friend, a man came run- 
ning from the cabin with eager explanation, nor 
was there further cause for Ben Arsdale to complain. 

Very soon the physician, leaving instructions for 

Pa 
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those hovering above the bed of the girl, who was now 
apparently out of danger, turned to the unconscious 
young man. A hasty examination revealed, in addition 
to the great gash, the injured jaw. Restoratives, while 
they brought quick response from the vigorous young 
body, left the overtaxed brain only half cleared, and 
when he was lifted to a cot under one of the ample 
tents pitched by the cabin, John sank again into a 
stupor. 

It was on the morning of the second day after the 
tragedy, that John sat up and looked questioningly 
around. 

“Where in blazes am I?” he ejaculated, or tried to, 
but the effort so tortured his wound that he sank in 
agony upon his blankets. 

“Steady, my man,” said the voice of a stranger who 
bent over him, “steady,—your jaw is on leave.” There 
was a reassuring chuckle in the voice that had an un- 
mistakable accent. “And you’ve earned a bit of a 
rest,—but you'll be fit again presently.” Then, after 
a pause, the voice went on, “That was a marvelous 
thing you did,—you and your horse.” 

Oh, yes,—Dallas!| Now John remembered and sat 
up. Where was Dallas? But the heavy bandage under 
his chin warned him of the futility of trying to ask, 
and he made no resistance to the hand that steadied 
him gently down. 

“It was a miracle, young man,—the finest thing I’ve 
ever seen,—a deed worthy of a king’s ransom.” The 
speaker checked himself, but there was unusual emo- 
tion in his tone when he concluded, “We can never 
repay you.” 

Now followed a long pause during which John 
became drowsy again. An hour passed, and then he 
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was roused by familiar voices. Once more he sat up. 
By this time he felt stronger and his mind was clearer, 
though the bandage under his chin and the great sore- 
ness beneath it were more apparent. He fixed his eyes 
on the tent entrance and waited. 

A hand delicately white drew back the flap, and a 
young girl stepped softly across the threshold. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, when she saw John sitting up 
and looking at her. “Oh!” and, embarrassed, she 
seemed about to retire. He could do nothing to re- 
assure her; even his smile was impossible, and only 
one of his eyes was visible. But as suddenly her 
impulse changed, and she came quickly to his side. 

“Mr. John,” she said in a voice low and eager. 
“Mr. John,—your friend told us your name,—you 
saved my life! You saved my life!’ She repeated it 
in a whisper almost of awe. “And how can I ever 
say “Thank you’?”’ 

Even then John wondered at the strange helpless- 
ness in the girl’s voice. 

She was young, scarcely sixteen, young, dark and 
slender. Her face carried the promise of great beauty, 
and her form the prophecy of a regal bearing. He 
remembered her now as he had seen her first,— 
buffeted by the torrent. He lifted the hand that rested 
lightly on his pillow, and held it reassuringly. The 
girl smiled and placed her other hand for an instant in 
his, then turned quietly away. 

Almost immediately the doctor, who had spoken 
to him earlier, re-entered, and with him came Ben 
Arsdale. 

“I just got back,” said Ben, rather huskily. “Coach 
is with me; no one else knows but ‘Dad’ Standish. 
After we were sure that you were not done for,” and 
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the speaker essayed a grin that was rather a pathetic 
failure, “I decided not to wire your mother.” 

John could have hugged him for that. A lump rose 
in his throat and drove daggers into his wound, as he 
thought of the delicate, gracious woman in Portland. 

“But, thunder!” he queried mentally, ‘Ben into 
Pisgah and back?” 

And as though divining his unspoken question, the 
doctor interjected, “You have been under the blankets 
for two nights and two days, young man,—two nights 
and two days,—and fortunate we all are that your 
covering is not heavier!” 

The speaker’s voice was grave at that last, but Ben 
had himself in hand now, and he took command of 
the situation. As he firmly persuaded his friend to 
a more restful position, he questioned, “Better see 
Coach ?” 

John nodded. Presently Coach Vedders came in. 
His greeting was characteristic: “Darn you for a 
quitter!’ he said. “I was a chump to let you two off 
the oval. Might have known you'd break training,— 
or your fool necks!” But Vedder’s eyes were misty 
as he sat on the edge of the bunk and smoothed 
imaginary wrinkles out of the blanket with a touch 
as tender as that of a woman. Presently he blew his 
nose,—blew it violently as he buried it deep in his 
handkerchief. “Wonderful stuff,—par excellence, big 
fellow!” he said, and fled to the open. 

Ben and the doctor followed the coach, and again 
John slept. 

The next morning he was dressed when the physi- 
cian appeared. Ben had bunked in the “ward,”—so 
he christened it,—and had risen with the sun, thinking 
that the patient was still “too feeble to be foolish.” 
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“Tut! tut! my man!” ejaculated the astonished 
physician. “You can’t do this, you know!” 

John’s good eye winked, and he wanted to say, 
“But I have, you know, my fine fellow!” 

However, the damage was done, and John West- 
gate took his liquid nourishment at noon,—through 
a tube, to be sure, but sitting at a table. Another 
twelve hours, and he managed to talk, not freely, but 
in a deliberate whisper which, although a painful 
ordeal, was a great satisfaction. 

The girl was standing by his bunk where he had 
thrown himself down to rest, after an hour in his 
chair, when he asked his first question: 

“How is the horse?’ As he spoke he realized that 
he had never heard her name. 

She started at his words, and a look of deep pain 
came into her eyes, a look that more mature years 
would have veiled. But the look saved her words and 
was his answer. 

eDead ?” 

There was deeper agony in that question that ex- 
pected no answer,—deeper agony than any physical 
hurt that John’s body had ever known. Silently he 
turned his face to the wall of the tent,—silently and 
with a grief that had in it a hopeless reproach. Pres- 
ently he felt a soft hand upon his bared arm, 
and hotter tears beside it. A pitiful little voice 
wailed, 

“T am the cause of it all,—wilful I! I took the 
boat against orders; I sent the beautiful horse to his 
death, and you,—you nearly as far! I am to blame. 
How you must hate me! Oh, they told me not to tell 
you, but they buried him grandly, Mr. John,—they 
buried him grandly! ‘Buried him like a king,’ one of 
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your friends said. And,” she added, “he died like a 
king!” 

But now the mood of the young girl changed, and 
with short, choking sobs shaking her, she exclaimed, 
“Mr. John, Mr. John, whatever you do, I know that 
I shall never forgive myself!’ Unconscious of her 
surroundings, with the abandon of childhood, she 
buried her face in the blanket that covered the man 
who had saved her. 

Then a strong arm encircled her, held her close and 
comforted her, while a voice in anguish whispered, 
“Don’t cry, little girl, little sister, don’t cry!” 

It was on the afternoon of the fourth day following 
the stallion’s death that Westgate stood by the grave 
under a giant fir, and high above the wild spring 
freshet, stood with head bare in the cool of the twilight, 
and spoke to the girl who wept at his side, of the 
great horse who had died as a brave man might hope 
to die,—for others. 

Seven days passed, days in which John was given 
every attention and care, days in which he came to his 
old strength amazingly, days of a growing friendship. 
But, impatient and beset by a hidden urge that even 
Ben Arsdale could not fathom, he now declared that 
he must start for home immediately. 

Ben insisted, with the strong backing of the doctor, 
that there was no sense in moving, absolutely no sense, 
only “pure, unadulterated obstinacy.” ‘Why, Coach 
went out with the expressed purpose of fixing every- 
thing up!” he said. 

John at last did reconsider, but declared with a 
finality that brooked no further dispute, that certainly 
he would leave within twenty-four hours, if he had to 
walk! 
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To this conclusion Ben gave reluctant consent, and 
said, “You'll ride the mare and I'll follow on the rang- 
er’s old nag.” 

“No, you won’t!” John replied quickly, “Not on 
your life, not if I am in my right mind. You'll ride 
the horse that you rode in. I'll ride the plug,—I need 
a gentle saddle,” he hastened to add, when he saw 
remonstrance on the face of his friend. Then im- 
pulsively he cried: “Do you think I’d torture Dad 
Standish by riding back on the bay? Ben, that’s what 
drives me half mad! What can I say to Dad?” 

And now Ben understood the strange restlessness. 
He came close to his friend and gripped his arm 
understandingly. After an interval he said quietly, 
“Yes, old man, I know how you feel, but there is 
nothing to be said to Dad Standish,—you won’t need 
to say it. He knows. I told him. He was here that 
day with Coach. He wanted to see you and tell you, 
but was afraid he would hurt you.” Ben was having 
trouble with himself as he spoke, but he concluded. 
“Dad understands everything. Just wait and don’t 
worry.” 

But not all the thoughts of John Westgate during 
his convalescence in the Bilentz Basin were of his 
trouble. As for Ben Arsdale, from the time he 
howled his rage at finding John deserted, until the 
two friends were well on their way to Pisgah, his mind 
was filled with a score of questions. For both young 
men all questions came back to Ben’s, “Who are these 
people?” 

They were not natives. They had come into the 
Basin from the Coast by way of the old Argonaut 
Road. It was apparent that one man in the party, its 
leader, had been in the region before, but manifestly 
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years before, since he remembered only general loca- 
tions and directions. He was the girl’s grandfather, 
white-haired and stooped of shoulder, over seventy, 
but eager and alert. It was apparent that he was 
responsible for the journey. When the heavy cloud 
of trouble lifted from the camp, he fairly reveled in 
the mighty trees and full-throated streams. 

Ben said one day, “The old boy acts as though he 
had found a long-lost love!” 

But nothing that the courtly gentleman ever dis- 
cussed with strangers gave the slightest clue to his 
identity. “Courteous and friendly,—friendiy but reti- 
cent,” was John’s later comment. Certainly only one 
other member of the party had any heart for the 
“adventure.” Once the old gentleman’s seclusive wife 
—she seldom left the cabin,x—was heard to refer in 
tones of unmistakable sarcasm to the expedition. But 
the girl was radiant with a light of joy that not even 
the accident could obscure. She and the gray man, 
who was invariably addressed with great respect by 
the servants, were kindred spirits as well as of a kin. 

“Oh,” cried the black-haired miss one morning, as 
she came from the cabin which she occupied with her 
reticent foster-grandmother and the one female at- 
tendant, “How I wish that I could live here forever.” 

“Ann!” sharply called a voice from within. 

The girl stopped abruptly and flushed. John was 
standing with her grandfather only a step away. It 
was the first time he had heard her name,—and after- 
wards he remembered that the woman had spoken two 
names, or called twice,—but only “Ann” was clear 
enough to be understood. The old gentleman eased 
the situation by saying. 

“Your grandmother has few pioneer instincts, my 
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dear, but at the risk of committing the ‘unpardonable,’ 
I confess to being at one with your sentiments,” and 
he smiled. 

But John was sure, too, that there was just a sug- 
gestion of caution in the hand he dropped upon the 
head of his granddaughter. And so again the ques- 
tion: “Who are these people?” 

The doctor was English. His accent located him 
somewhere in the United Kingdom, and he spoke freely 
of the Boer War. He had served and been wounded, 
but never a word that related to the private affairs of 
his patrons escaped him. When Ben, with the per- 
fectly natural curiosity of an American youth, had 
asked, “Where does your party hail from?” the doc- 
tor, with perfect though disconcerting frankness, had 
replied, “Yes, where?” 

Then hastily he added, “Mr. Arsdale, do not mis- 
understand me. You have a perfect right to ask that 
question, but I know you will respect the wishes of 
my friends.” 

To Ben the doctor’s words were a startling rebuff, 
but the apparent embarrassment in which they were 
spoken by one who had come to be greatly admired 
by the two men from David College very effectually 
closed the mouth, if not the mind, of Ben Arsdale, nor 
did any other member of that strange party speak 
more freely than the physician. Indeed, none of the 
servants understood English, though the accent of the 
principals, which, save in the case of the physician, was 
unfamiliar to John and his friend, scarcely detracted 
from their perfect English. 

But had John been conscious and had Ben been 
present when the gallant horse plunged to the shore, 
and when frantic men and women were assisting in the 
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rescue of the young girl, they would have needed to 
ask no questions. Names would have fallen on their 
astonished ears that would have filled in a most 
amazing story. 

As to what could be learned from other sources, 
port officers at Yaqua Bay on the Oregon Coast in- 
spected a palatial yacht a few days before the occur- 
rence in the Bilentz Basin—a yacht that carried 
British papers and was owned by a Victoria lumber- 
man. From it the little group had landed quietly under — 
the name of “R. Rudolph and party.” 

Mr. Rudolph, a gentleman of distinction, was a man 
of few words, but most eager to make the trip up the 
old wagon road and into the timbered country of the 
Bilentz River. He was warned of the possible incon- 
veniences of the early season, but cars were secured 
and with his own drivers he started immediately for 
his destination. He went on without a guide, seeming 
to be unusually familiar with the ancient Argonaut 
highway leading in from the west. Word was left 
at the garage that the party would return within a 
fortnight. 

Two weeks later Mr. R. Rudolph and his associates 
reappeared and boarded the yacht which had again 
entered the Bay. For many years no one at the little 
port or elsewhere ever learned more than I have 
written. 


CHAPTER III 


NE event which occurred on the day before John 
left the Bilentz and after he was sufficiently re- 
covered to move about with only a little less than his 
old ease and vigor, gave him an intimate picture of 
the character of two of the people with whom he had 
come so strangely into association. It also added to 
the mystery surrounding them. Early in the morning, 
the gray-haired leader sought the young man in his 
tent, and, after a few words which John knew were 
merely preliminary, said: 

“Mr. Westgate, I wonder whether you might help 
me to locate a place that I greatly desire to visit?” 

The man was obviously embarrassed. With an ap- 
parent effort to find words he went on: 

“You have no doubt surmised that this is not my 
first trip to the western Oregon country, and it would 
be strange indeed if you had not questioned our reti- 
cence in speaking of ourselves. What you have done 
for us, sir, demands my frankness in saying that it is 
necessary for us to remain, as we are now, unknown 
to you. But, Mr. Westgate, my gratitude is not a 
matter for words, nor could it be increased by explana- 
tions ’ a warning in the eyes of the one who 
listened caused the speaker to allow whatever it was 
that he might have said, to remain unspoken, and he 
returned abruptly to the matter that was manifestly 
uppermost in his mind. He went on, then, after a 
pause : 
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“Fifty-five years ago I spent a summer in this 
region. I met my first wife in a little valley not far 
from this spot,—the mother of my son,” the man’s 
voice trembled and he controlled himself with diffi- 
culty while John sensed a double tragedy, “the grand- 
mother of the girl rescued”; the speaker went on, 
“Ann is an orphan, and I, save for her, am childless.” 

The young man felt a deep sympathy for the older, 
who, after all, in saying so little had said so much. 
Some minutes elapsed, in which there was silence be- 
tween them. Then Mr. Rudolph resumed: ‘This is 
my old field-map of the region.” He drew now a 
heavily-creased, surveyor’s oilcloth from his pocket 
and opened it out upon the bunk. 

“Here,” and he followed the lines with his finger, 
“is the Bilentz, and here the Argonaut wagon road— 
a mere Indian trail when I saw it first. Now to the 
north, seven miles as nearly as I can estimate it, up 
this stream—which we knew as Beaver Creek,”—John 
recognized it as the north branch of the Bilentz, called 
now “Steer Creek” by the timber cruisers, “is the val- 
ley I have come a great distance to see. But the only 
way I ever knew to it, ran up the bed of the stream 
and that I have found to be impassable. The canyon 
has been so blocked by a great slide that no man of my 
party has been able to get through. I have searched as 
far as my limited strength will permit me, to find 
another entrance, but without success. I fear the fail- 
ure of a deeply cherished hope, sir,”—unmistakable 
pathos was written upon the man’s face and filled his 
voice,—“unless you can help me.” 

While his visitor had spoken, John had been master- 
ing the map. It did not take him long, and soon he 
was smiling. 
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“T am mighty glad to be able to help you,” he said. 
“T know the spot. I have been there. Father and I 
pastured our horses in that valley with the strange 
ruins different from any of the more recent cabins. 
You can reach it from here in less than three hours 
of riding, a long way around but a fair trail for 
sure-footed horses. The government built it for the 
fire-guard service.” 

As John spoke the gray man’s eyes had lighted and 
then filled. He said, “Sir, again I am in your debt,— 
you can never know how much.” 

They started for the valley within the hour, Mr. 
Rudolph, Ann and John, with one servant. Ben was 
away on a fishing trip. It was John’s first experience 
in the saddle since that fateful day when he had 
ridden Dallas for the last time, but he welcomed the 
ordeal and found himself fit for it. The going was 
far more difficult than he had anticipated for he had 
forgotten that the snow had not long been melted 
from the ranges. But the members of the party were 
good riders, their mounts were steady, and the valley 
was reached without mishap. 

It lay as John remembered it, a forest glade or 
mountain park of slightly less than forty acres sur- 
rounded by high walls timbered along the rim. The 
path down from the heights had been blasted by the 
government forest patrol, and, though firm, was a 
narrow and startling way. The young girl took it 
without a protest. From the start of the journey she 
had been the embodiment of eagerness. 

Like a fairy glen was the secluded spot. The stream 
ran quietly into it, but became a small Niagara at the 
mouth of the abrupt canyon which was its southern 
outlet. John had never known the place when the 
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waterway was passable. Now it was guarded and 
fenced by mighty boulders of a vast slide. Upon the 
floor of the valley, the grass grew lush and high, 
willows and hazels fringed the creek, but save for these 
and a dozen huge trees foreign to the region and which 
must have been of some deliberate planting, the place 
was like a well-kept field. 

John remembered that the title was clouded, that 
the only records available located its ownership some- 
where in the connections of the old Argonaut wagon 
road. It had been used by prospectors and cruisers; 
many had remained for a brief period and others had 
merely pastured their horses, but only the first pioneers 
remembered its original occupants. When John’s 
father brought him to it, the lad heard the story he 
now vividly recalled as he approached the ruins under 
the trees. 

Some time before the Civil War a gentleman with 
two young daughters appeared in Pisgah, then a small 
trading-post and military settlement,—a gentleman 
who surprised the natives by announcing that he had 
come to settle in the mountains to the west of the 
Willamette Valley. All efforts to dissuade him were 
futile, and eventually with the assistance of an old 
scout attached to the Indian Fort at Bilentz, he found 
the secluded spot where he built his house and set up 
his home. Only the slightest and unavoidable as- 
sistance was accepted. Practically everything was done 
by his own hands, which, the settlers had remembered, 
were white enough when he first arrived. 

But in a few seasons a garden was blooming at the 
head of the canyon in old Beaver Creek. Small fruits 
quickly matured, apple trees gave early promise, veg- 
etables flourished, and the returns from the winter’s 
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trappings made the rough-hewn rooms look like the 
finished chambers of a feudal castle. Almost un- 
believable burdens were carried by the sure-footed 
pack-animals up that precipitous way of water and 
boulders. Even one of the early reed organs came at 
last to the long living-room that had on its walls, aside 
from the warm furs that served as its hangings, only 
one other adornment,—an oil painting,—the exquisite 
picture of a young and beautiful woman. 

All of this John had learned from his father, who 
as a boy stood once in that room. He had come from 
the Fort with a message of warning, for great fires 
were raging to the west,—had come where visitors 
were never invited and where strangers had no excuse 
for intruding, since no beaten path led near the valley. 
But his welcome had been courteous, and though the 
prematurely aged man who had received him refused 
to acknowledge any danger, he was heartily thanked 
for his trouble. When he left, he carried away, along 
with the beautiful skin that had been pressed upon 
him, the memory of two young girls. 

This was the story that John received from his 
father. ‘And one of those girls was the grandmother 
of Ann,” he mused. But John’s father had nothing 
beyond rumors to add to his own experience. It was 
said, and the old scout may have been responsible for 
the rumor, that the mother of the two little girls had 
died suddenly, leaving the father, a man of wealth and 
high social position in a great eastern city, broken- 
hearted and all but wrecked in his reason. Discon- 
solate and despairing of rearing his children in his old 
surroundings, in spite of the utmost endeavor of rela- 
tives and friends to dissuade him, he perfected a wild 
plan and took his daughters and hers to the Oregon 
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wilderness. Here they remained for ten years, liv- 
ing as has been written. 

Then, as suddenly as they had come, they dis- 
appeared. No definite word of their going was ever 
received. The old scout died the year before their 
removal, or he might have known. It was noted by 
some that the valley was found deserted at the time 
the first engineers of the Argonaut wagon road com- 
pleted their surveys and returned to the east by way of 
Yaqua Bay. 

We shall not think it strange that John Westgate 
checked his horse some distance from the trees and 
held the servant back while the old man and the young 
girl rode on. A long hour passed before, in response 
to the call of his name, he spurred his mount forward. 
Under a great bough, seated together upon a weathered 
log, he found the two, hand in hand. He felt himself 
out of place, a desecration, and would have turned 
away, but the man summoned him. 

“Come, Mr. Westgate,” he said, “and share our 
joy.” Above the tear-stained, weather-beaten cheek, 
John saw a light that made his own eyes kindle. 

“You gave us this, too, John,” the girl cried above 
a half-sob. 

“Yes, he gave us this. I never could have found 
it,” the old man added, and went on, ““Here more than 
half a century ago I found my Ann,’’—his arms closed 
about the slender Ann beside him, ‘Here the mother of 
my son, this Ann’s father, plighted me her troth. 
Here——’”’ but he spoke no further. Impulsively the 
girl rose and stood beside him, and drew his white 
head against her breast. 

“Oh, Grandfather,” she said, and no longer was she 
conscious of John, “TI shall be glad and grateful forever 
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because you brought me here! This is where I was 
born, not there,’”—and she threw up her hand and 
pointed indefinitely away, “This is my life,—not that”’ 
—once more the unconscious gesture. “Let us come 
to this place; let us stay.” Eager she was,—eager and 
wistful with longing, beautiful in her earnestness, 
gloriously beautiful beyond her years. John stood 
in a spell until she had finished speaking, but came to 
himself again after she had buried her face in her 
grandfather’s hair and was weeping with the pent 
emotions of one who has felt infinite things. Now 
he knew that his presence was a desecration, and went 
softly away. 

It was midafternoon when they reached the cabin 
by the Bilentz. Ben was waiting rather impatiently, 
but he never received a satisfactory explanation of his 
friend’s absence. Perhaps John’s simple statement, 
“We went to the abandoned valley on Steer Creek,” 
should have satisfied him. As for John, he made no 
attempt to analyze his emotions, but was glad that there 
was no one to question him seriously, even as he was 
grateful for the intimate confidence of his new friends. 

It was on the evening of the same day that John 
knocked at the cabin door, which was opened by one 
of the attendants. He had come to take Ann on a 
promised trip to the beautiful waterfall of a tiny stream 
flowing into the Bilentz, a mile below the fateful rapids. 
The two had been much together since the accident, 
but they had done little walking. John’s strength had 
returned rapidly. His jaw would be bitterly sore for 
days, and the great wound would need attention for 
weeks, but as final preparation for the start of the long 
ride which was to cover thirty-six hours instead of 
twenty-four, and which must begin in the morning, 
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Westgate knew that the easy and open trail to the 
waterfall was just what he needed. 

The young girl’s foster-grandmother responded 
when the attendant received John’s request. 

“No,” she said, not ungraciously but with positive- 
ness, “No,” and then remembering to whom she spoke 
she smiled and extended her hand, “I am sorry, but 
Ann is very busy. ‘You know we are leaving to- 
morrow, too? She will say good-bye a little later.” 

But even as the woman of distinguished carriage and 
every indication of fine breeding and former great 
beauty finished speaking, the one of whom she spoke 
appeared. The girl was flushed and her eyes were 
stormy. Unmistakably she was ready for a tramp. 
But in a voice that fully belied her appearance she said. 

“Grandmother dear, I feel that I can finish it all 
very quickly, and so I am going with Mr. John.” 

With a shock John heard the young girl speak thus 
to her elder,—a shock of satisfaction, it must be con- 
fessed, and with a greater shock he saw the grand- 
mother bow and turn away. 

As the two young people disappeared among the 
firs, the attendant hurried from the cabin in search of 
Mr. Rudolph. When a little later he came to his wife 
he found her tearless but chagrined and angry. 

“Rudolph, I warned you,” was her greeting. But 
Mr. Rudolph, when he had heard his irate companion 
through, replied: 

“My lady, I warned you, too. Risk, is there? Yes, 
great risk, I am sure. But remember,—this young 
man, the bravest I have yet known, went close to death 
to save her—and us. He gave something more than 
life for—our house.” The speaker was lingering on 
his words. “We can give him in return nothing, 
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—nothing, my lady. This I know so well that I have 
not tried. I have written him a letter,—such a letter 
as any man might write to such a hero. That is all. 
I know that we can trust him. I believe that we can 
trust her,—to remember,—though there is a peril, for 
she is very young. But, my lady, there is no other way. 
Fifty years have not changed these mountains :—ah! 
how changed am I!” He rose from the chair of native 
wood in which he had been sitting, and walked to the 
window which looked down upon the grave of the 
black horse and out upon the head of the trail Ann and 
John had taken together, and then as though there had 
been no break in his words,—“God keep her and him!” 

Between the two who walked in silence down that 
densely wooded way-there was now an embarrassment 
unknown before. Until this hour their understanding 
had been perfect,—their understanding of their own 
relationship. He was twenty-one and she was sixteen. 
He was a lonely son, a son who had lost a brother and 
longed for a sister. That day in the tent when he had 
comforted the sobbing girl and called her sister he had 
accepted the situation as part of the strange event 
into which fate had thrown him. And a sister, the 
sister of his dreams, though he had not called her that 
again, she had been ever since. John had many girl 
friends,—young women always admired him. Some 
there were who would have loved him, but as yet he 
carried a free heart. To a most unusual degree the 
character of his mother had influenced and held him, 
and he lived still with the detached, impersonal ideals 
of his earlier youth. He thought of love as something 
that would come to him in the foreordained order of 
events. He held his heart inviolate against that day,— 
kept it as holy ground. Had the anxious woman of 
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the cabin known, she would not have been concerned 
for the two who had planned the tramp for an hour 
together down a path of gladness. 

Now, however, John was troubled and resentful. 
As for the girl, she had suddenly become older than 
her years. Her past, which is for the present locked 
away from us, had made her a guarded creature of 
forms and traditions. But even as a child she had not 
been satisfied with the protected, fated path set before 
her, for she was a spiritual “throw-back,” and, when 
she came with her grandfather to the mountains of a 
new world, she knew that she had come to her own. 
The freedom that she had been denied sent her into 
the river boat and near to her death, but it did more,— 
it brought her by that tragic way to self-confirmation. 
She knew now that she would rather have died than 
miss that dying. John was part of it all, the very 
heart of it. When he called her sister she accepted him 
as the brother she had never known, and so they would 
have walked together that last day in perfect under- 
standing without risk for any cause or house, had an 
overanxious woman not spoken. As it was, they 
walked now in uncertainty. 

When they reached the waterfall, an exquisite mane 
of spray that fell soft and white for fifty feet against 
the black wall into the dark pool, they stood for many 
minutes in silence together. Ann it was who suggested 
that they return. John quietly acquiesced. When they 
reached the top of the trail they stopped to rest upon 
the cradling limb of a fallen cedar. The girl then 
turned to her escort and said, with a strange new 
hesitation, 

“John, my brother, for you have called me ‘sister,’ I 
must say hard things to you.” 
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He shook his head and smiled, a poor half-smile it 
was that gave him pain, but even so she had never seen 
a smile more satisfying. “No,” he replied, “you 
musn’t say a thing, not a thing that you must say.” 

But she went on: “Please look away and let me 
speak.” He offered no further remonstrance. “My 
people and I are not what we seem to be. To you we 
are a lie and a cheat. Oh, it was not deliberate, and 
there is no evil purpose,” she hastened to add, “but 
what you heard to-day is not my grandmother’s voice, 
—it is just the voice of an age-long deception. It can 
make no difference to you, now, but it does make such 
a difference to me. This I had to tell you, and now 
that I have told you, I have after all said nothing; but 
I cannot tell you more.” 

Her voice, at first strong and purposeful, trailed off 
into a helpless little whisper. 

John reached out and drew the slender girl into the 
circle of his arm. Suddenly with a great passion, she 
buried her face against his shoulder and wept as in 
all his life before he had never known weeping. Again 
he comforted her. At last she drew herself away and 
said, between her sobs: 

“John, John of Oregon!’—Why did she call him 
that? Many times in the days and years to follow he 
would ask himself the question. “John, my brother, I 
will be strong now, but something more I must say to 
you who saved my life and gave me back my soul. 
Oh, do not think my words are just a young girl’s 
passing fancy. You have been as my brother, but 
to-morrow we shall leave this blessed place where we 
found each other and then our world will end and 
forever there will be two worlds,—yours and mine. 
I do not need to tell you, for your sake I need not have 
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spoken. It would have been so without my saying itt, 
but after her refusal at the door I knew that I should 
leave this dearest, truest spot on earth a living false- 
hood, were I not to speak. I tell you nothing, yet I 
tell you all that matters. 

“John my brother,” she lingered over the words 
with infinite and mature though childlike tenderness, 
“Oh, John my brother, life is very wonderful here but 
to-morrow it will be the old prison again. God made 
me to be free; you risked your life to give me mine, 
and now that I see it and begin to understand, I cannot 
take it.” 

Again the girl wept and again he comforted her, as 
though she were a child. When he spoke, he spoke 
beyond his knowledge, spoke with a strange exaltation : 

“There is a better word than life. You,—that is, 
you as you must be to-morrow,—I do not know, but 
this I know. There is a better word than life. That 
word is duty.” 

She raised her head and questioned wistfully, “Yes? 
and joy sometimes?” 

“Yes, a better word than joy, Ann, a better word 
than joy, my sister, and a better word than freedom 
even.” He mused for long minutes while he stroked 
her glossy hair, and then he continued, “Black Dallas 
made it very clear to me; he gave his life, a wonderful 
life, for duty, and before he gave life he gave freedom. 
Yes, Ann, duty is a better word.” 

“But, John, it is hard,” the girl cried impulsively. 
“Yes, John, it is very hard and very strange.” 

John bent down and kissed her,—the first and only 
kiss. She trembled in his arms and then was quiet. 

“Hard, perhaps, but glorious,’ and still he was 
thinking of his horse. 
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“Hard, but glorious,” he repeated. 

She did not speak to him again until he left her at 
the cabin door. She came close to him, then looked 
long and searchingly into his eyes and said with a half- 
sob, 


“John of Oregon, my brother, duty is a hard word. 
Good-bye!” 


CHAP TER EY 


T sunrise the next day, two horsemen turned at 
the end of the last switchback above the Bilentz 
and looked down. Resolutely John Westgate 
looked down. He had set himself for that ordeal and 
had shuddered at the thought of it. But he was steady 
now and impersonal. A thrill even came to him as he 
visualized his own flight across the ragged face of 
that cruel wall,—at the moment he was detached from 
the event. It seemed a long-gone experience of which 
he had read. With his eye he followed the sheer trail 
no man would ever again take. Impersonally still he 
scanned the torrent. It was less violent now and much 
lower than it had been ten days before. Above it the 
bridge hung like a knotted black rope, and below was 
the mad swirl of waters where,—then he came to him- 
self! His eye had caught a flutter of color beneath a 
great tree. It was Ann by the grave of Black Dallas. 
She had not appeared when he left. He had not in- 
quired for her. He knew that their farewell had been 
as it should be. But now, in the distance he saw her 
again and was glad. High above his head he lifted 
his hat and high above hers she flung up her hand. 
Ben on the bay mare rode ahead. They made their 
way very deliberately out of the Basin and it was noon 
when, five miles beyond the summit, they stopped at 
“Cold Spring.” Ben made a mattress of fern over 
which he spread the blankets and John threw himself 
down under the trees. While his friend foddered the 
44 
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horses and prepared the meal, he dozed. Then they ate 
without much speaking. After that they both rested. 
Ten miles they planned to go, as far as the first ranger 
station, before camping for the night. The rest of 
the journey would be an easy assignment for the 
morrow. 

About them was a rare and comforting prospect. 
They had never appreciated it before, because always 
before they had hurried by with little more than a stop 
to water their horses and fill their canteens. Now the 
spell of it captured them. The firs were smaller here 
with branches lower down and their green was more 
vivid and fresh. A clump of willows drank where 
a tinkling brook ran out from the spring. The first 
violets were blooming in the thin, tender grass, and 
birds went whirling hither and thither. A wren sang 
in the hazel brush hard by. Once a great hawk zoomed 
from a long crag across the canyon into the depth. 
Under the trees, with the sun-mottled shadows playing 
over them as breezes swept them into ripples that were 
like the soft waves upon a lake, a veritable sea of 
forest fern flowed down the mountainside. Ben’s eyes 
met John’s when the latter lifted his from a long look 
upon that exquisite vista. What it was that prompted 
the question not even the one who asked it could have 
told, but ask it he did,—abruptly. 

“John,” queried Ben, with just the hint of a cynical 
thrust in his tone, “John, what is your philosophy of 
love?” 

Now Ben knew that whatever interest in philosophy 
John may have had, he had never yet given an out- 
ward indication of being a specialist or even a student 
in the philosophy of love. Indeed Ben himself could 
have more quickly qualified as an expert in that course 
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though even he had not yet taken it on as a major! 
But John seemed in a mood to humor the whim of his 
friend. Perhaps he detected a subtle seriousness in 
Ben’s question. 

“Well,” he replied, “that’s a new one! Have you 
a confession to make?” 

“No,” retorted Ben, “no, not likely, since I’ve been 
with you ever since we began this vacation,’—that 
last word was spoken with what might pass for affec- 
tionate sarcasm,—‘‘No, old man, I have no confession 
to make. But how about yourself ?’—and there was 
a bit of banter in that last. 

John colored and was just a little confused, but he 
met Ben’s eyes squarely. “No, pardner, no confession 
to make, and no story to tell, if you’re inquisitive.” 

Ben offered no comment but waited. Then, sitting 
up and shifting his position until he was braced firmly 
against a tree, John began an answer to the question 
that the two men never forgot :— 

“What. is my philosophy of love? Why, love is 
life, and no man lives until he loves. He lives well 
if he loves truly.” 

“Yes,” Ben broke in facetiously, “Love a dog and 
live a dog’s life!” 

“That’s one side of it,” John retorted. “But, pard- 
ner, there is another side to even that. Love a horse, 
and lead a horse’s life!” 

“You win,’ Ben replied, squelched. “And if the 
Creator gave Black Dallas and ‘yours truly’ a common 
physical origin, ’m not the one that’s complaining!” 

“No,” John shook his head; “we’re beyond our 
depth, but the short way out is the way through, so 
here is my philosophy of love—if that’s what you 
choose to call it. 
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“T must treat every woman every woman,—I must 
treat every woman as I want every man to treat my 
mother—and my sister,’”’—that last was a tribute to 
a memory! Ben snorted, but John went on without 
interruption; “Not only for the woman’s sake, but 
for my own. She may be unworthy of consideration, 
but for ‘my own sake’-—get me? And however brutally 
I might treat a true woman, she could stand it and 
still have madonnas for pictures and mothers for 
Presidents. She could stand it, Ben, but I couldn't. 
There is just one kind of life for me,—or ruin!” 

Now John paused, and Ben seemed loath to inter- 
rupt him, but perhaps as an encouragement for the 
former to speak on, he said, “That’s hopelessly—what 
is it?—mid-Victorian ?” 

“Yes,” answered John, “you’ve said it.” 

“And, old man,” Ben went on, “don’t you know 
that most of the saints who talk that way live the 
other ?”’ 

“No, I don’t know it,” was John’s simple and quietly 
spoken reply. 

Well, soliloquized Ben, “Society is pretty safe at 
that,—there aren’t many talking that way.” 

But John Westgate was in a mood to talk on. He 
shifted his position until he could look out over the 
marvelous sea of fern ruffling away from their feet. 

“Took at that, pardner,” and he flung out his hand, 
“a perfect picture, a picture of life. There are dead 
and crippled fern there, but we don’t see them. We 
see the picture. If I went sloughing through, I could 
find the cripples and I would get a passing sensation 
from the feel of the freshness of those tender forest 
palms, but I would stain myself and spoil the picture. 
Ben Arsdale, I can find an excuse in ‘little old human 
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nature’ for the chap who loses his footing in a sudden 
gale of passion, but there is no excuse for the moral 
vandal—or quitter.” 

“Yes,” Ben said, “that’s the way you look at life,— 
the springtime fern bed, the perfect picture. No 
broken ones in sight, no knocking down the pretty 
things. But, Gad! old man!—come back here and 
take a look this fall.” 

John grinned, “No, you confirmed cynic. I'll wait 
until another springtime!” 

“Yes, that’s you,—you consecrated optimist! See 
what you will see.” 

“And you?” John countered, and then again as Ben 
did not answer, “And all of us? Pardner, we all see 
what we will see!” 

After a moment of tense silence Ben laughed cyn- 
ically, as he often did when he deliberately set himself 
to draw out his friend. 

““Great stuff,—in the words of our esteemed 
Prexy, ‘Sound stuff,’ but wait, old man, until the right 
Jane cuddles you! Little old human nature! You said 
ite 

John grinned as he accepted the challenge in his 
friend’s reply. 

“That’s what I’m doing,—waiting for the ‘right 
Jane’, and when she comes along I want ‘o be fit for 
something as big and gloricus as my father found. 
‘Little old human nature !’—don’t tell me,—I know it!’ 
and the young giant leaped to his feet, with every 
muscle tense and every nerve alive. “I know it, but so 
help me, God, Ill handle it! I want love, and the 
fellow who lusts around, whatever else he finds, loses 
that!” 

John Westgate walked out to the edge of the trail 
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and looked into the canyon that led toward the valley. 
While Ben saddled the horses he stood like a statue 
facing the east. As they left the spring behind them, 
he said, 

“Some things we never see because we hurry by 
them. You never know a tree until you lie on your 
back and look up into it. I’ve passed this spot a dozen 
times, but I never saw it until to-day.” 

Ben reined in the bay and waited until the borrowed 
horse came alongside; then he said brusquely, al- 
though the wistful note was not altogether lost, “Well, 
I’ve had an eyeful, and an earful, since we started on 
this expedition.” 

It was dusk when they reached the ranger’s cabin 
where a hearty welcome awaited them. The story 
that had come out of the Bilentz Basin ahead of them 
was the only introduction they would ever need any- 
where in the Oregon country. No questions were 
asked, and it is suggestive of the native good sense 
and understanding of the West that all the men at the 
station said concerning the event was couched in these 
words: “You gave a great horse a great ride, lad! 
the greatest this country has ever known.” 

The return to Pisgah of the two friends on the next 
day was never forgotten by that little city. There was 
no avoiding the public reception and there was no end 
to the enthusiasm of the greeting. Ben protected his 
friend to the utmost of his ability, and that is saying 
much, but John was a thoroughly wearied young man, 
wearied in body and mind, when he fell into his bed. 
His words to the crowd that filled the street in front 
of the dormitory had been few and quietly spoken. 
But what he said is a classic at old David Col- 
lege :-— 
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“Go and thank Dad Standish,—and remember the 
horse that I didn’t—ride back. He did it!” 

Dad was not in the crowd, but he was waiting. 
John felt that it would be so, and when all was quiet, 
he came. 

“Are you there, boy?” he called at the door, and then 
without waiting he entered. 

As John sat up to receive him, the old horseman 
shook his head and pushed him back. Dad took the 
hand that reached out to him and held it strongly, but 
shook his head again when John made as though to 
speak. 

“No,” he said simply, “don’t try, boy, I understand.” 

On the day after the boys returned, Coach Vedders 
came with Ben into John’s room. It was just ten days 
until Commencement and exactly a week until the field 
meet with the Varsity. There had been a great 
deal of anxious speculation as to what the decision 
would be with regard to John’s participation in this 
annual event which was scheduled for the local oval. 
John had not been on the track since his return, al- 
though he felt himself to be in fair condition. He 
was president of the Senior Class, but he knew that 
his duties would not be arduous and his examinations 
were out of the way His jaw was still sore and his 
wound troublesome, yet he was eager to get into the 
full swing of his old athletic schedule. He looked up 
quickly at the greeting of the coach, and as Ben ushered 
him into the room, waited expectantly. Coach Vedders 
did not delay in getting at the matter that had brought 
him. 

“Westgate,” he said, “Prexy is dead against put- 
ting you back. Says the nervous strain will be too 
great; that, whatever you feel and think, we should 
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protect you; that the Commencement ordeal will be 
quite enough. Don’t misunderstand him.”—John was 
looking a bit resentful. “He has public opinion to 
consider as well as your condition. You have been 
through something, man, and everybody knows about 
it. Prexy is thinking of both you and the college ;—it 
hurts him to say it as much as it hurts you to hear it.” 
John waited. ‘Now what’s on your chest?” the coach 
concluded. 

“Just this,” John answéred quietly, “I don’t run 
_ with my jaw, but if you keep me out any longer, David 
College will need a violent ward instead of a dormi- 
tory. Coach, I am grateful to Prexy; he’s all right; 
but I know what will cure me.” 

The coach threw up his head and laughed shortly. 
“You think you do? Well, come out before breakfast 
in the morning and I'll have a look at you.” 

“Ye-ow!” yelled Ben, and dashed through the door 
to announce the decision. 

As to the next morning, it produced an impression 
that confirmed Coach Vedders in his tentative decision, 
and so John Westgate toed the scratch for the sprints 
and hit the “pit” for the jumps on the great day of 
the meet with the Varsity. It was the meet above 
all others that David College desired to win,—the an- 
nual field event toward which the track team was 
“pointed.” The two institutions were ancient enemies, 
though one, the State, was much the larger— 
David was a small, coeducational school. As for 
John, it was the supreme athletic meet of his college 
career, his last and great day on the oval to which he 
had brought so many distinctions. 

He did his utmost to bring himself fully fit to the 
track. Somehow he felt,—it was a conviction,—that 
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whatever he had lost by his experience in the Bilentz 
Basin, he had gained added morale, new mental author- 
ity, and that he would not do less than his best. Ben 
watched over him solicitously; his own interests were 
entirely subordinated to the well-being of his friend. 
Arsdale was a great hurdler; his coilege career had 
been a long series of triumphs, and he was ready to 
make his last appearance under the “scarlet,” one never 
to be forgotten; but now, as always, the interests of the 
man he loved first and best were paramount. Always 
such a friendship as that of John and Ben is a beauti- 
ful, but costly thing! Always, too, one man seems 
destined to give more, as men see it, than the other, 
though in reality each must give all. 

The night before the meet, after the last general 
table talk from Coach Vedders, John dropped im for 
a brief chat with Ben. 

“Mother is coming, pardner,” he said. “Get ready 
to be hugged. You know she will never get over being 
grateful to you for the way you have taken care of 
her first born!” Ben flushed with pleasure. He fairly 
worshipped John’s mother. 

“That’s the best news yet, old man,” he answered, 
“a guy like you doesn’t need a wife. Your philosophy 
of love! no wonder!” 

“Well, I’m taking mother out for a real time after 
the meet. You're invited. And bring your ‘Jane! ” 

“Thanks,” Ben answered heartily. ‘With or with- 
out, ‘Praon!” 

The morning came up fair and cool,—a perfect day 
in promise. “And this is Oregon where the kids are 
born with webbed feet,” shouted Ben across the tran- 
som to John. 

“We'll omit the weather,” continued the announcer, 
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“but please read this epistle from foreign parts. It 
came last night but I feared it might disturb your rest, 
and so held it till dawn!” The last with great unction 
as though one hand might be pressed against his ab- 
domen. 

The letter came over the transom. John stopped in 
the midst of his immediate tonsorial activities, and 
picked it up. The letter bore a Victoria, British 
Columbia, postmark. He opened it and read: 


“John of Oregon: 

“The day this reaches you, if the mails are as they 
inform me here, you run your last race for your college. 
Ben Arsdale told me about it and more about you than 
you would care to know. I will be thinking of you 
to-day. Do you care? 

“You will win! You will always win! 

“We shall be travelling again when this reaches you, 
—travelling away from what I care most for. But 
I remember what you said. 

“You would not wish me to write of that day and 
so I do not, but John, my brother, you won my life 
back when it was lost and now, though I cannot see 
you again and though this first letter must be my last, 
—my life is yours forever. 

“Good-bye. God keep you. Ann.” 


John would never be able to tell just what that letter 
did to him. He knew that it was the intense message 
of a perfectly unspoiled and ardent girl, a note that 
two years later she would not have written. But it was 
so true and vital that he tucked it back into its envelope 
very tenderly, very gratefully. 

As he did so, something fell out. He picked it up. It 
was a tiny strip of velvet, rich and deep,—a scarlet ribbon. 


CHAPTER? V 


HE grounds were densely crowded two hours 

before the first event of the afternoon was 
called, promptly at two o’clock. The athletic equip- 
ment of David College was meager, but the oval lay 
within a natural amphitheater that made stands of 
wood and stone, however desirable, not absolutely nec- 
essary. Close together upon the grass with the entire 
field spread out before them sat the spectators. John’s 
mother was there. She was a serenely beautiful 
woman, with features delicately chiselled; a high brow 
from which hair only slightly gray was brushed di- 
rectly, though not severely, behind tiny, shell-like ears. 
Her brown eyes were always luminous, and her voice, 
a voice of golden song it had been, was soft and low 
with the vibrations of a soul that had long been a harp 
of the infinite. Shapely, expressive hands,—years and 
even toil can never spoil such hands as hers,—held the 
scarlet pennant Ben had given her. But under her 
and about her was the scarlet robe John had spread 
for her. 

“Darn you!” said Ben, as they left her to get into 
their “spikes.” “Darn you! the only time I’m jealous 
of you is when your mother is around.” 

There was a note of sadness in his voice, and John 
said, “She’s yours, too, pardner; you’re adopted. The 
papers were sealed when she kissed you.” 

They avoided each other’s eyes as they entered the 
gym. 

£4 
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The story of that meet is intercollegiate history in 
Oregon. The wise men had prophesied a close meet, 
with the ’Varsity having the edge. They were right. 
But how close! And whata meet! David’s great hope 
lay in the track, and with two men. Ben Arsdale won 
both hurdles without knocking a single “gate,’”-—won 
them in record time, though the only records broken 
were his own, and though to break them he smashed a 
world’s record in one, and ran himself into an Olympic 
for both. He swooped like.a red falcon over the sticks, 
—no! gathered, rose and swept like the breast of a 
flood in the undulating trough of a flume. His was 
the poetry of action, the voiceless song of speed, the 
perfect rhythm of flawless motion. And then to make 
it a day, he broke his own record and the State’s in 
the pole vault. Three firsts and three records! It was 
without a precedent in athletic annals. 

Above the frenzied throng of spectators a young 
woman sat in a window of the old “Main Hall.” Her 
beautiful face flushed deeply when Ben Arsdale came 
to the track for his first event; again and again her 
lips parted and her fingers locked and unlocked as she 
watched him. Beautiful she was; some called her proud 
and selfish, but she had great depths of character that 
would some day be opened. Ben loved her,—not even 
John realized how deeply. And to-day Jane Roberts 
knew—knew till the wild throb of the knowing seemed 
likely to smother her heart,—that she loved Ben Ars- 
dale. 

Even the unparalleled performances of the captain 
of the David team could not overcome the lead even- 
tually piled up by the Varsity. John Westgate, while 
he broke no world’s records, did win the broad jump 
and the high jump,—did so with bandaged jaw aching 
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at every stride; nosed out his rivals in both the dashes 
and won a desperately needed third in the discus. But 
it was not enough. The Varsity was performing 
grandly that portentous day. Ordinary men could not 
defeat them, and David had but two super-athletes. 
With disheartening regularity for the followers of the 
scarlet, the great athletes of the rival institution won 
firsts and seconds and thirds. They made clean sweeps 
in the half and the quarter, and in two of the weights! 
And where Ben broke records, they came on at his 
heels to take all that remained. By mutual consent 
the relay race originally placed last on the calendar was 
brought forward in the order, to give an added interval 
of rest to both Varsity and David men who had par- 
ticipated in the gruelling half mile, and two of whom 
still had the greater distance to run. 

“The mile last,” the announcer megaphoned. The 
relay was, for both John and Ben, the last event of the 
day. Coach Vedders carefully examined his injured 
athlete. 

“How about it, boy?” and his voice was anxious. 
“Darn your hide! don’t you dare do it unless you can 
answer to God for your fitness. Man! this meet isn’t 
the last thing you’ve got to do in the world!” 

John grinned. He was breathing easily after the 
jumps. “Sure I’m fit. This isn’t a day yet. The re- 
lay is my first real test. Go wrap a towel around 
your head and be ready to pick those Varsity ‘fliers’ 
out of the cinders at the finish.” And the coach was 
reassured quite as much by what he felt as he went 
carefully over his “ace” as he was by what that worthy 
said. 

“All right, but, by Gad! I’m glad this is to be the 
end of the day for you,” and he gave a last careful 
examination to John’s bandage. 
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David won,—won by a hair, but won! Won because 
John and Ben, who ran respectively the third and last 
quarters, recovered the yards the Varsity had gathered 
in from their teammates. Thus was Coach Vedders 
vindicated in the unusual placing of his fastest men. 
John swallowed the dust of Bill Barge and looked at 
his heels until a million demons seemed tearing out 
his temples and slashing at his throat; but when he 
reached the baton to Ben, he had eaten up ten of the 
fifteen yards of his hard inheritance. That finish 
was the crown of Ben’s athletic career. He ran, ran 
into the grit of defeat the greatest middle distance star 
of a generation. Inch by inch he gained, second by 
second he drew closer, and his chest broke the tape 
just ahead of his rival, stopping the watches at a 
relay mark that still stands unequalled in all the region 
west of the Rocky Mountains. 

The natural amphitheater was now a milling mass 
of wildly cheering partisans. The two heroes with 
their associates were lifted to the shoulders of under- 
graduates and carried from the field with hundreds 
surging and shouting about them. As Ben Arsdale 
was swept from his feet and lifted high among his 
mates, he looked up. At the window of “Old Main” 
he saw Jane Roberts looking down. It was only 
a glance, but the glance was a signal, a flash of 
love’s revelation, and Ben’s heart sang the song of 
the ages. 

But Coach Vedders and two men who stood with 
him at the rear of the rest tent where the athletes 
waited between their events,—a place filled with the 
odor of lemons, sweat, musty towels, witch-hazel and 
liniments,—were ominously silent. William Ralph, a 
local merchant, a David enthusiast, began speaking 
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again, while High Carey, a local reporter, checked 
against hs statement. 

“Coach,” stuttered Ralph, “you know darn well that 
I’m right. We are eight points behind with the relay 
won, and the mile the only event left on the card.” 

“Sure, you’re right; but what of it?” retorted Ved» 
ders. “We've played our aces,—Gad! man! how we’ve 
played them! Westgate and Arsdale have accounted 
for fifty-six points, the rest of the squad for just eight, 
and by the Eternal the rest have done well! Old Var- 
sity has the greatest team in her history. But, Ralph, 
we’re done. Three records for one man, five firsts 
for the other, and the relay a record between them; but 
the totals stand sixty-two to fifty-four, with David on 
the short end. Glory enough at that,’ and Vedders’ 
teeth snapped together. 

There was a man! He played for greater stakes 
than a single June victory. He was a molder of 
bodies, he was a builder of men. And he had wanted 
this victory,—wanted it for the two lads he had 
watched over like a father through four glorious years, 
wanted it for them,—their last meet under the old 
scarlet banner. But Ralph and High Carey were not 
through with him. 

“Sixty-two to fifty-four,” yelled the latter, hopping 
excitedly about and holding his bum ear, “but, darn 
you! fifty-four and nine make sixty-three!” 

“Coach,” Ralph added excitedly, “put Westgate into 
that mile. I got a hunch! Put Westgate into that 
mile,—he runs it; he’s entered. Put him in and we'll 
take every point,—clean up! He'll pull the others 
across with him. I got a hunch, I tell you, we’ll win!” 

The din of cheering had somewhat subsided, and an 
ominous quiet was gradually settling over the home 
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crowd. Others had score-cards, and gradually the 
appalling word was getting about that, after breaking 
a few world’s records and winning first in nine of the 
thirteen events now completed, David had nevertheless 
lost the meet. One more event, nine points yet to be 
won, and the Varsity needed only one of them. It was 
out upon this sickening calm that Ralph’s voice carried. 
Instantly those near enough to hear crowded about the 
three speakers. The coach threw them off angrily and 
slipped under the tent. Ralph and Carey, thoroughly 
aroused now and being privileged characters always, 
followed him. Vedders turned and faced them. His 
cheeks were livid. 

“Get to——’” he roared, and stopped. Then, with 
only slightly less violence he continued, pointing to a 
heavily blanketed figure about whom rubbers were 
busy, “Look at that.” It was Westgate, at the end of 
his day, the greatest day of his college life, run out, 
drained to the bottom, but happy, sure of victory. 
“Look at that,” Vedders repeated, again in a veritable 
roar. “What do you think I am!— a mule skinner, a 
slave driver? Get out, or I'll bust you!” 

No wonder John rolled over! Never had he heard 
old Vedders in such a fury. It was a wild sea, but 
Ralph headed straight into the storm. 

“Get out yourself,’ he roared back, and, dodging 
the lightning, dropped down by John’s side as he con- 
tinued: ‘Score is sixty-two to fifty-four, favor of 
Varsity. Nine points to go! Varsity needs one, we 
need ’em all,—get me, boy? All! Got to have ’em. 
You go in and i 

But a mighty heave from the right foot of Coach 
Vedders sent the orator sprawling across the tent. 
What would have happened next no man knows, for 
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Ralph was coming back fast, and High Carey 
was “peeling” his coat and muttering, when Presi- 
dent Beamish—the president of David College—ap- 
peared. 

“What does this mean, gentlemen?” that astounded 
official exclaimed. Several parties were perfectly will- 
ing to tell him, but the coach manifestly had first claim 
to be heard. 

“Tt means, sir,” he said, “that I refuse to allow John 
Westgate to kill himself to win this meet. We've 
ridden him like a horse already, but, by the Eternal,— 
we'll not break him.” 

“Right you are, sir,” fairly thundered old Prexy, 
while from without sounded the megaphone of the an- 
nouncer : 

“All out for the mile. All out for the mile.” 

“Like a horse! Like a horse!” was ringing in 
John’s ears. “Like a horse,’ and he sat up. As a 
freshman he had run the mile regularly, but not since, 
save now and again as all-round athletes in a small 
college must on occasion engage in practically every- 
thing. He had taken it on only when he was more 
easily spared from other events. Always he was one 
of the five men entered for it,—one of the five from 
which three were started. 

But “Like a horse!’ Now he was not tired. Again 
he felt the throb of the black stallion’s life under him, 
rising within him. “Like a horse!” 

“Coach,” he cried, “I’m going to run,” and he 
sprang for the tent door. 

The amazed coach, speechless, leaped and caught 
John’s jersey, tearing it from his shoulders, but halting 
him. President Beamish, who had started for the 
cheering section, turned back in astonishment, while 
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the enthusiastic Ralph and Carey started a profane 
Hallelujah Chorus. 

And then spoke the voice of authority,—the voice 
of final authority, the voice of John’s mother. Ben 
brought her. When the argument between Coach Ved- 
ders and the two ardent rooters began, he had grasped 
the situation. Kindled with hope of that last chance, 
and slipping out of the tent, he had hurried to Mrs. 
Westgate. Why he felt that she would help him, he 
never knew; surely reason, or even a second thought, 
would have told him that a mother, a mother, of all 
persons in the world, would fear to send a son where 
his coach refused to let him go. “It was a hunch,” was 
his only explanation, a little later. He hurriedly ex- 
plained the situation as he made a way for the royal 
woman, and brought her to the scene of heated debate. 
She stood for just an instant at the tent entrance, and 
silence took form out of the clamor immediately about 
her. John came hurriedly forward, the coach releas- 
ing him, 

“Mother,” he said, and, unabashed, slipped his arm 
around her, “it’s bully of you to come. What ta 

She lifted her head, and gave him a glorious smile. 
With a mother’s intuition, knowing her boy, for she 
had known one other man like him, she saw it all 
clearly. She knew how to the end of his days John 
would look back upon that afternoon with regret, what- 
ever the immediate cost, were he kept from answering 
the call that had come up from his soul. A verse came 
to her, 





So do, that in thine age, vain old regret 
Can never vent his spleen on thee. 


Very quietly she said, “John.” His name on her lips 
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was electric; it sent the blood tingling to his finger- 
tips; it was a challenge. “John, go and run the mile! 
And remember, I’m watching you!” Then she kissed 
him and fled. 

“Gad! What a woman!” fairly blubbered the coach, 
as in a riot of conflicting emotions, he followed his 
three entries to the starting line. 

There was a moment of parley. The Varsity had 
been delayed, too. Their tabulators had not been idle, 
and when the result was announced in the tent of the 
visitors, a discussion arose as to how many men should 
be entered. With only one point needed to clinch the 
meet, with victory practically assured, it was argued 
that certain men already terribly hard-driven, should be 
saved, and that only one man should be entered. This 
counsel prevailed. 

When the announcer shouted the names of the en- 
tries to the spectators, there was at first an utter 
silence. “John Westgate!’ he roared. The crowd, 
visitors and local partisans alike, were stunned. “John 
Westgate !’”’—incredible! And then bedlam broke 
loose. John trembled like a thoroughbred at the bar- 
rier, and tears of excitement momentarily blinded him. 
Ben gave him a last word, as he gently adjusted the 
chin bandage, “TI still have that hunch,” he whispered. 

Now all was dead silence. John saw in a blur the 
coach, William Ralph and High Carey standing to- 
gether. Their feud was all forgotten. Then his gaze 
focussed as though in response to an imperative call 
on one window in “Old Main.” Leaning far out, side 
by side, were Jane Roberts and his mother. “Ben did 
that,” John mentally ejaculated. 

“Are you ready, fellows?” the starter’s voice was 
tense. “On the mark, get set!” 
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And then the smoke came away from the pistol, and 
the sharp crack of the gun rang out upon the ears of 
the spectators. They were off, and to a perfect start! 

Round the track once, round the track twice, round 
the track three times! Varsity’s lone man was setting 
the pace, or so he thought, and so it seemed. He ran 
as he would, and held the pole. The pace had not been 
killing, for which Coach Vedders was grateful, though 
John, as he swung easily along, was conscious of no 
great weariness. He ran in a physical ecstasy with a 
mind as clear as some minds are in certain inner fevers. 
Randall of Varsity was out in front, but Westgate 
zt was, who set the pace. Holding his mates together, 
swinging wide on the turns to favor them, coaching 
them with his steadiness and heartening them with his 
all-permeating confidence, he fairly lifted them for- 
ward, 

Until they swept over the starting line for the third 
time and entered the last lap, John had fully intended 
to push his mates over the finish ahead of him, to give 
both, or, if that could not be, at least one, the chance 
at first honors. He ran now only for old David. But 
again the intuition of genius gave him the only plan 
that could have succeeded. As the four men swept 
with quickening pace and lengthening stride for the last 
time into the back-stretch, Westgate saw one of his 
mates falter. Within the oval the crowd was moving, 
milling. Some cut across the short angles, and, sprint- 
ing, ran with the contestants. Above all the nearer 
voices rang out the voice of Bill Ralph, “Come on, 
Westgate! Come on!’ But John heard and saw noth- 
ing now except his two mates, and now he knew that 
he must lead them in. This was his intuition. In- 
stinctively he knew that he could make them follow 
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him, that his place was out in front and not behind; 
and so, two hundred and twenty yards from the finish, 
he started his sprint. 

As he leaped forward, he called once, “Come on!” 
But men on the side lines who heard it felt in it some- 
thing that one feels in the burst of a sudden wild 
storm, while two men who ran in the scarlet of David 
were lifted by it to new heights of physical exertion. 
That first rush carried John into the lead and he swept 
to the pole. After him came Battrum, and thundering 
up to the shoulder of Randall was “Red” Tatum. 
Then Varsity cursed with ten thousand curses the mis- 
take that led her to strike for less than all! 

Like unleashed furies four men came winging into 
the home-stretch, John leading mightily and calling, 
calling though he wasted no breath in words, Battrum 
floundering now but following, following close, but 
with Randall of Varsity gratefully snatching back 
inches from Red in the turn. Ye gods of the 
Greeks, what a race! John saw the gray line of the 
finish. Even now he was conscious of no weariness, 
only no breath remained in him! But he ran, ran, ran, 
like the spirit of speed! And Battrum, who saw only 
a distorted, gigantic figure dancing before him, floun- 
dered horribly but clung close. As for Red, he fought 
like ten demons to win back those lost inches, and, by 
the Eternal, he got them! 

John felt a sharp cut across his chest, and for one 
instant was fully alive again. He was over! No, only 
a third of him! It was David he must carry across. 
He swung about. Battrum went by him, and tumbled 
into the cinders. But there was one more! And West- 
gate drew up the breath from the last cell of his lungs, 
and flung it down the track in one miighty shout, 
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“Come on, Red,’’—and whatever else Red might have 
done, that settled it. He came! 

Above the central stairway in “Old Main” you may 
read, should you come some day to the college that 
rises among the great oaks by the side of La Creole 
River, the following legend. It stands upon a simple 
bronze tablet, the gift of two friends of the institution, 
William Ralph and High Carey: 


June 5,°1913 
David College 63 
University of Sinton 62 


“He Can Who Thinks He Can.” 


CHAPTER VI 


T was Vedders who bent over Westgate. 
I “You're fired!” he said huskily. 

John smiled. He was not yet back to words, but he 
felt a supreme contentment. He listened to the deafen- 
ing clamor about him. The tent had been an island in 
a roaring sea. Red Tatum rolled over and hugged 
him ; Battrum yelled for a lemon, and got it! 

“You're fired!” Vedders repeated, and continued, 
“T’ve resigned in favor of your mother. Gad! What 
a woman!” 

And as though in answer to the exclamation, Mrs. 
Westgate for the second time that afternoon stood at 
the door of the tent. John sprang to his feet; his legs 
wobbled, but he commanded them. 

“Lie right down, young man,” his mother said gently. 
She lingered only a moment to congratulate Red 
and Battrum, and to express her gratitude to Coach 
Vedders for all he had done for John, and then she 
stooped to her boy and kissed him. 

“T am very proud,” she said. 

An hour later, John called across the dormitory hall 
to Ben, “What about that date?” 

Ben did not reply at once, but presently he came into 
his friend’s room. There was a high light in his eyes. 

“John,” he said, “Jane Roberts has invited your 
mother to come down there for the evening,—and she 
asked me to bring you along.” 

“Great stuff,” John answered, “mighty nice of 
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Jane; but, pardner, it’s sure a hardship for you!” 

Ben flushed but laughed. “Cut the kidding,” he re- 
torted. 

John had not seen the signal that had flashed be- 
tween two hearts that afternoon, but he sensed now a 
subtle change in his friend. It was no secret between 
them that Ben was deeply interested in Jane, but ‘“‘por- 
tentous events impend,” John reflected with a grin as 
he completed his toilet. 

It was a delightful evening that the four spent in 
the Roberts’ cottage. Mrs. Roberts was a woman of 
culture and kindliness. She and Mrs. Westgate were 
old friends. Perhaps it had been the hope of one of 
them at least that their children might be friends too. 
To John it was even more apparent however that “por- 
tentous events” were impending, nor can it be said 
truthfully that Ben Arsdale was particularly insistent 
that the other guests prolong their visit beyond a 
reasonable hour. 

“Jane, sing for us before we go,” John urged. 

The girl’s voice was as exceptional as her face,— 
pure and rich. It was eagerly sought after. She loved 
to sing, too, but during the evening had avoided the 
piano. 

“Yes, Jane, do sing,” importuned Ben eagerly. “Do 
sing before they go.” 

“Darn you,” John exclaimed in a mock passion. 
“ “Before they go!’ You mean, so they'll go!” But 
he was honestly penitent when he saw how hopelessly 
confused his usually urbane friend became under the 
thrust. 

Perhaps to cover her own confusion, for she had 
read the message in Ben’s eyes and knew that her eyes 
had given back the answer of her heart, Jane went to 
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the instrument and sang,—sang as Ben would hear it 
down all his years. 


“?Twas springtime, don’t you remember, 
We walked among the flowers,”— 


“You never told me of this deep friendship between 
Jane and Ben,” John’s mother remarked as they sat 
together in Mrs. Westgate’s room. 

“T never knew of it,—or perhaps I should say I never 
realized it until to-night. Something seems to have 
happened this afternoon,” John replied. 

“Yes, I am sure that several things happened this 
afternoon,” and the woman with the understanding 
heart smiled as she remembered the light in the eyes of 
two young people when Ben Arsdale brought her to 
the window of “Old Main” just before the last event 
of the meet. 

For an hour mother and son talked together. For 
the first time and for the last time John told of his 
tragic ride on Black Dallas. His mother had ordered 
him to stretch out on her bed, and as he talked with 
his eyes closed and a drawn look of deep pain on his 
face, she stroked his forehead and smoothed his hair. 
When he felt a hot tear on his cheek, he opened his 
eyes, but his mother was smiling. 

She dreamed as she listened and watched. How she 
loved him! How grown like his father she found him! 
Ah, and how she prayed, passionately, commandingly. 
There is omnipotence in a mother’s prayer. 

But at length John came to a deep and troublesome 
matter. 

“Mother,”’ he said. “I’m having a lot of trouble 
these days trying to decide on next fall. I don’t know 
what I should do. Here I am, three days from my 
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sheep-skin, and no destination in sight. Ben goes to 
the ‘Oregonian, —he’s been county reporter and gen- 
eral utility man on the local ‘Spectator’ for three years, 
and has a fine start, but I am the vacillating dub of the 
class.” 

“Why, John,” his mother interjected, “you have 
been getting ready for law all these years!” 

“Yes, in a way,—but should I? Mother,” and he 
sat up and drew himself to the edge of the bed, “I’ve 
got to invest life somehow where it will count for the 
most.” Thankfully, his mother watched him. 
“Mother, what is my job?” and the big fellow looked 
into the wonderful woman’s eyes with the old pleading 
of his childhood. 

She leaned forward until she could clasp his great 
folded hands, and then she said: 

“My boy, that is all I’ve wanted for you. It is the 
will that matters,—and you will know in time to go 
forward this fall,” she continued with the certainty of 
a divining woman. Then after an interval she said: 

“Now, John, you must go to bed, and to-morrow or 
sometime soon when you can find him released enough 
to give you a few minutes, I want you to talk freely 
with President Beamish. He will help you as he must 
have helped his son.”—How she wished then for her 
boy’s father! 

When he stood hat in hand at her door she drew his 
head down and held it passionately upon her heart. 
He felt it beating against his throbbing temple, and 
then she kissed him with a long caress and said through 
the brightness of her wet cheek: 

“John, how I love you and how proud and happy 
you make me!” 

There was a light in John’s room as he hurried 
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across the campus. “Ben,” he commented to himself, 
and Ben it was, but a new Ben, a Ben he had never 
known before. As the door of the room closed behind 
him, John saw his friend advancing to meet him, hand 
outstretched and the flame in his eyes that poets clothe 
with song. 

“Old man,” Ben said, and he spoke as in the quiet 
of a great awe, “She loves me,—nothing else matters.” 

John to the end of his days would be glad that for 
his friend’s avowal he offered no conventional jest 
and spoke no tawdry sentiment. They stood quietly, 
searchingly, with their hands clasped. Then John 
answered : 

“Pardner, I’m glad.” 

“John,” and Ben was obviously embarrassed now 
and searching for words. “I never wanted my mother 
quite as much as I do to-night,—just to tell her.” 

John gulped at that. It was beyond him as yet, but 
he felt its vast pathos. Then he had an inspiration. 

“Go and tell my mother!” he answered. 

Ben grabbed him. “That’s what I want to do,” he 
fairly shouted, and that was what he did. Ten minutes 
later, hardly more than twenty minutes after her son 
had departed, Mrs. Westgate was startled to hear him 
knocking at her door. He was radiant. 

“Mother,” he whispered, ‘mother, Ben has some- 
thing to tell you,” and then as he hugged her, ‘Treat 
him like my twin!” 

And so after all Ben told his “mother” of his great- 
est thing in the world. 

On Sunday Mrs. Westgate sat between the two most 
popular athletes in the broad valley of the Willamette, 
while a distinguished clergyman from the city dis- 
coursed on “Residuary Legatees,” before the college 
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societies. Simple honesty leads us to say that the 
three were more deeply interested in the beautiful 
soloist than they were in the brilliant sermon. 

As John and his mother walked back to the Hotel— 
you will not be surprised at Ben’s absence,—Mrs. 
Westgate said: 

“I’m glad we have adopted Ben. Were he not my 
son, I should be quite jealous of his good fortune, 
jealous for you!’ and she smiled up at the great fellow, 
but with the suggestion of-a question. John laughed 
and thought of a slender girl with dark hair and wist- 
ful eyes. 

The next three days were crowded, memorable onés. 
Two events were outstanding in the life of John; the 
first was entirely personal,—his interview with Presi- 
dent Beamish (he did not know that it was the second 
within a twenty-four hour period that Prexy had 
given to the Westgate family!). It took place on Tues- 
day afternoon, the day before Commencement. John 
smiled as he remembered other occasions when he had 
visited that chamber, and the president, seeing his 
smile, smiled also. 

“This will, I fear, be your last offence,” the man 
whom every student of David College loved spoke with 
unconcealed regret. 

“Yes, officially, at least,” John replied. ‘But, Dr. 
Beamish, it is mighty important to me, or I would not 
have troubled you now.” 

President Beamish lifted his chair and came close 
to the side of his visitor. It was just that “lift” and 
that “approach,’—the always ready nearness of his 
generous personality, that made President Beamish the 
“Prexy” beloved of David’s men and women. A gen- 
tleman of sound qualifications and varied experiences, 
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he nevertheless majored in his human sympathies and 
understanding. He loved David College and his piti- 
fully small salary was the least of his compensations. 
Everything about the man was descriptive and dis- 
tinguishing,—his walk, his gesture,—a broad-spread 
palm,—his laugh with the twist of his head, the man- 
ner of his speech with its at times painful hesitation. 
In every land, as in every profession, are sons and 
daughters of old David who reverence his name and 
treasure his memory. As he sat waiting now for John 
Westgate to open his heart and unburden his mind, 
everything about him was a gracious invitation. 

“Dr. Beamish,” John went on, “Mother suggested 
that I see you.” The doctor gave no sign that he knew 
this already. “We have been talking about my future. 
I am still undecided.” 

“Hasn’t law been your objective?” helpfully the 
President interjected. 

“Yes,” answered the young man, “I have been eager 
for that, but I have come to feel strangely about myself 
since,—well in these past few weeks. And I’ve had 
Buck, your son, much in my mind. I have been eager 
for the law, and I am now,—I know it,” he spoke with 
great conviction, “but I am more eager for something 
else, to put my life where it will count for the most. 
It’s the details that bother me. In the large, Dr. Beam- 
ish, I know what I want to do. But here I am ready 
to leave David, and nowhere to go!” he smiled his 
characteristic, contagious smile. 

President Beamish leaned forward and dropped a 
father’s strong hand upon John’s knee. 

“Westgate,” he said, “I remember the day that 
Buck sat just about where you sit now and talked a. 
little as you have just talked.” The man allowed a 
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wistful note to creep into his voice. “Buck said, ‘Dad, 
this is “‘business,”—big business, so I come to you in 
office hours.’”’ The father smiled at the memory of 
his son’s whim. ‘Well,’ he continued, ‘‘that was what 
he wanted to do,—make his life count for the most, 
and he went to the Sudan.” The father seemed to for- 
get for the moment the immediate circumstances as he 
dreamed the old dream of a son who would stand by 
his side but who toiled now half a world away. 

“He went to the Sudan,”—he took up the broken 
thread and went on: “John, you want to be a lawyer. 
The tragic experiences of these past weeks have stirred 
your life to new depths, prematurely perhaps, but nev- 
ertheless it is so. More than you want to be a lawyer 
or anything else, you want to be right, you want to 
give your life, to invest your personality.” 

Now the President was looking searchingly into his 
auditor’s eyes as with clean and incisive speech he in- 
terpreted the eager listener’s mind. “You love the law, 
the very thought of it, and so now you question your 
own motives,—you wonder whether you should not do 
something hard to do.” 

“Boy,” and the President became more intimate in 
his tone, “do always what you want todo! Buck went 
to the Sudan because he wanted to go. No life ever 
finds release in slavery. Men must be free in their 
minds, in their souls, as well as in their bodies, to be- 
come creators and saviours. When you made that great 
discovery, the discovery that you wanted to give your- 
self, to make your life count to the utmost, you passed 
from question into conviction, and when then you still 
found in your heart the law and loved it, your heart 
became your guide. Trust it! John, I thank you for 
this confidence. You know that we, that I, shall never 
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forget you, never lose sight of you. I cannot decide 
this matter for you. I would not,—it is yours. 

“But, sir,” and now the President reached for the 
hand of Westgate, and finding it coming to meet his, 
he repeated as they rose together, “but, sir, | congratu- 
late you in your decision,’”—and it was that discrimi- 
nating, searching conversation with President Beamish 
that did for John Westgate what similar interviews had 
done for scores of others,—led him to understand his 
own mind in a vital matter, and to appreciate fully and 
rejoice in a momentous decision. 

When late that night he left his mother, he said with 
unclouded smile, “Well, mother, ’'m going to Law 
School this fall.” 

She replied, as she so often did to the confidences of 
her son, “I’m glad.” 

And now occurred the second great event of those 
crowded days. Perhaps in another incarnation we may 
appreciate our college career before it is gone. “Alma 
Mater!” forever! How often, how regularly, and with 
what standardized accompaniments we sing it, shout it, 
“deliver” it! But though men and women of each col- 
lege generation accept themselves in all seriousness as 
the chosen children of the ages, each generation under- 
stands the finest things of its college career only after 
the experience itself is gone beyond recalling. 

Commencement at David College in 1913 was dis- 
tinguished particularly by the graduation of John 
Westgate and Ben Arsdale, the two men who more 
than any other students in all the years of that pioneer 
institution’s history, had brought honors to her, in the 
classroom, in the academic forum, and on the track. 
Both were debaters, and each had won the highest 
prizes in student oratory; both were sound scholars; 
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and, on the gridiron and oval, in all branches of sport, 
their names were written large upon the record books. 
For premier distinctions there was little enough to dis- 
tinguish one above the other, unless it may have been 
the subtle spiritual quality that caused Ben always to 
look to John as the leader. 

It was after the address to the class, with the award- 
ing of the diplomas, and honors, that President Beam- 
ish sprang the surprise of the day. He came forward 
with a letter and said: 

“Officers and teachers of David College, friends of 
the institution, and members of the graduating class of 
1913, I have here a matter of unusual character, a let- 
ter of surprising content. Without further words, I 
shall read it, and it will be seen that it explains itself 
fully. It is dated, ‘Grand National Hotel, Victoria, 
British Columbia, June 6, 1913.’—It came to my hand 
only last night. 


“ “My dear President Beamish: 

““*T am unknown to you. I am unknown to Oregon; 
but more than half a century ago I knew and loved the 
land your institution serves. After a long absence I re- 
turned for a little while to the scenes I had visited in 
my young manhood. In the Bilentz Basin I met a son 
of David College, John Westgate,—met him under cir- 
cumstances known to you and to all this western coun- 
try. He saved the life of one infinitely precious to me. 
As to his deed, it was the bravest, the finest, I have 
ever known. Though I saw it all, it is as hopeless to 
describe it as it is impossible for me to pay my debt. 

“But a gratitude so great as mine must have its 
expression, and may. I have deposited in the Land and 
Tillet Bank of Portland, Oregon, to the credit of David 
College, two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
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Though the gift carries no conditions of any sort what- 
soever, and though circumstances are such that I can 
have no further knowledge of the administration of the 
fund, it is my desire that the money may be used to 
build and equip a building to be known as the West- 
gate Gymnasium. 

“ “Finally I have arranged for a suitable monument 
to be erected at the grave by the Bilentz River where 
the great horse is buried, who gave his life to do the 
will and save the life of one he loved and served. 

“With profound gratitude, I beg leave to remain, 

““*Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) “ ‘R. Rudolph.’ ” 


There was a hush upon the place. President 
Beamish, as he finished reading, gazed down upon the 
graduating class and said quietly: 

“John Westgate, stand up!” 

John Westgate stood. 

Through tear-dimmed eyes the President looked upon 
him and then said firmly, if a little huskily: 

“John Westgate, you are sentenced from this day 
forth and in perpetuity to leave your name upon the 
campus of David College as an endowment to those 
who come after you.” 


CHAPTER: Vil 


N the afternoon of Commencement Day, John ac- 
companied his mother to Portland. As the train 
pulled away from the little city out across the tiny river, 
he stood upon the rear platform until the tower of 
“Old Main” was lost among the trees. There was a 
thickness in his throat that he could not explain. 

When he returned, his mother said, “John, grant me 
one request,—before you tell me of any plans you may 
have made for the summer?” 

John threw his arm over the seat across her shoulder 
and replied, “One or a thousand!” 

“Well,” she continued, thus encouraged, “when we 
get home this evening I have something to tell you,— 
something to show you,—and a little plan to talk over 
with you.” She smiled up at him. “I have had soa 
little of you these four years,—winters at school and 
summers in the logging camp! I have been dreaming 
a wild dream of my own for this summer.” 

And so that evening Mrs. Westgate led the “alum- 
nus’ of David College to his father’s old chair, drew 
up her own, after she had gone to a secret place in her 
room, and then made known her request. First she 
opened an engineer’s old wallet and took out a letter, 
brown with age. Unfolding it she handed it to her 
son, saying, “Your father wrote that when you were a 
baby; you may read it now.” 

John’s father had died when his son was seventeen, 
—the year before he entered college. The letter was 
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written twelve years before that. It was dated, “Au- 
gust 10th, 1896, ‘The Camp.’”’ Several pages were de- 
voted to matters that were of immediate home interest 
at the time the letter was written. “I am glad I can 
soon turn my face toward you and the lad. This 
‘cruiser’ life was all right before I had a family; but 
until I am able to keep you two with me I have lost 
my enthusiasm for it. You, dear, have ruined me. It 
will be a wonderful thing to have a son to tramp 
through these mountains with me.” And John, as he 
remembered the great days and never-to-be-forgotten 
nights he had spent with the man whose strong hand 
wrote the letter he held, was unspeakably grateful that 
at least a few years of comradeship had been theirs 
before an untimely death had brought them to the long 
separation. 

John’s father was not a young man when his first 
son was born, and he was twenty years the senior of 
his wife, but John always remembered him as in his 
vigor and prime. The letter continued: “I am living 
in the deserted cabin of the old Argonaut wagon road 
company. It is forty years old. I saw it first as a 
boy, when I spent a few weeks at the old Bilentz Indian. 
fort. I have purchased the timber in this region 
through to the river, and the cabin stands in the heart 
of one of the sections. The claims here have all been 
‘proven,’ and I will have no trouble.” 

John remembered the old cabin which still stood 
less than four miles from the camp Ben and he had 
built during the previous summer, at the suspension 
bridge, on the high point overlooking the Bilentz. He 
read on: “Some time I am going to bring you and the 
boy here for a real vacation. There are trout in Rock 
Creek just behind the cabin; there are huckleberries 
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in the great ‘burn,’ and plenty of game. Just beyond 
the old road are some of the finest firs in all the Coast 
country,—you two would enjoy it. What a time we 
would have together.” 

Now a tone af mystery crept into the epistle :— “And 
there is a romance attached to the place, Savilla,—you 
are a romance yourself, so I’ll give you a hint of this 
one. When the first engineers came through for the 
old wagon company, they camped on this site, and later 
built the cabin. One member of the party was a young 
foreigner,—there was English capital behind the proj- 
ect, but I am not sure that he was an Englishman. At 
any rate, so the story runs, he was quite a lad, and 
whatever his pedigree, the other members of the group 
showed him more than ordinary consideration. 

“Now, dear, the plot thickens:—three miles from 
this cabin, five miles by the old water trail, at the head 
of the Steer Creek canyon, is an ‘enchanted valley.’ 
There are ruins there now, but on that never-to-be- 
forgotten summer at the Fort, I visited it when it was 
a veritable rose garden, and the fairest roses were two 
sisters, beautiful girls, one of them seventeen and the 
other several years younger.” John felt a peculiar 
thrill in reading now, in his father’s hand, a story he 
had heard from his father’s lips years after this letter 
was written. 

But the letter was not quite finished: “Well, the 
young foreigner, or whoever he was, met his fate in 
this wilderness. Little enough is known of the matter, 
but at any rate he loved and was loved. Presently the 
party was gone, and at about the same time the little 
Steer Creek Paradise was deserted. Now isn’t that 
a romance, Savilla? But there is a bit more to add: 
Rumor had it that somewhere in the cabin or about 
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it was the key to the puzzle, the solution of the mystery. 
Now, dearest, if that rumor was correct, the solution 
is still here, for the mystery has never been fathomed. 
Wouldn’t it be great to have another honeymoon,—here 
in this old log cabin, and looking for the secret of those 
other lovers?” 

John looked at the bold though faded signature, 
“Your John,” through misty eyes, and then he reached 
out and took his mother’s hand. “Savilla—what a 
beautiful name,” he said. His mother pushed back 
her hair and answered, “Some day I want you to find 
one more beautiful. But come,” with a mock severity, 
“T brought you here to make a request,’ and John 
threw back his head and laughed, “Speak on, fair lady; 
you have nothing to fear.” 

“Well,” continued his mother, “We never had that 
vacation in the old cabin.”’ She spoke wistfully. “How 
glad I am, though, that you and your father had 
those days together in the forests he taught you to 
know and love. But, John, isn’t it my turn now? 
This is my dream,—to spend this summer, our last 
before you plunge into your final preparation and then 
into your life work,—our last free summer,—to spend 
it together at the old cabin; to catch the fish, and pick 
the berries, to read under the trees, and to study and 
rest,—yes, and to learn the secret of that romance.” 

Then John picked her up, and, swinging her like 
a child in his arms, danced with her across the floor. 
“Fair lady, your request is granted!” he cried. “When 
do we start?” Nor did he ever tell her of another plan 
that Ben and he had found great satisfaction in dis- 
cussing,—the plan of a trip to Japan, serving as waiters 
on one of the Puget Sound liners. “Man!” Ben said 
when John told of his mother’s request, “Man! 
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but you’re lucky. Please ask me in for a fortnight.” 

Ben was now in the rising tide of his great happiness. 

He had Jane and his newspaper position; life was an 

inspiring prospect. As for John, he had his mother, 

his plans for three years of law, and a memory that 
lived and took on new proportions. 

But this time the trip to the Basin was not by the 
Cold Spring trail. John had persuaded his mother 
that they should first establish their permanent head- 
quarters at the newer cabin on the river, at least until 
they could make the old ruins comfortable, and that 
they should go to Yaqua Bay by rail and drive into the 
mountains over the new road which, following much of 
the Argonaut grade, ran now within a very short 
distance of the densest timber. Over the trail of the 
fire patrol they could then with little inconvenience 
pack to their destination. 

It was a wonderful experience for Mrs. Westgate. 
All beautiful dreams are wonderful when they come 
true. She caught up again the enthusiasms of her 
young womanhood, and from the first moment of 
preparation until late one afternoon when John lifted 
her from the saddle and set her down at the door of 
his cabin, she was the very embodiment of content- 
ment and joy. The color came to her cheeks, and a 
liquid light to her eyes. Once she cried out, “O John, 
you will never know how happy you make me.” He 
gave her a look of proud appraisement and retorted, 
“Fair lady, the labor is surely prodigious!” 

The days and weeks following were as pages from 
a beautiful story. If the young man ever grew rest- 
less, he gave no sign that even the jealous eye of his 
mother could detect. Through the years he would be 
glad that no suggestion from him shortened that vaca- 
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tion, that it ran on, like the song of a stream, through 
a summer that in the valley below grew at last into 
a blistering drought. They tramped together, first on 
the easier trails, but at last, as Mrs. Westgate had 
browned and hardened, they roamed through all the 
region, to which John had first been introduced by 
his father. She was eager to see every spot as- 
sociated with the life of the man she had never for- 
gotten. 

“Here,” said her son one day, as they lingered at 
the ford of a stream, “just here,’—he had been search- 
ing along the bank, ‘“‘father and I stopped for a meal. 
While he started the fire I caught a string of fish and 
then he cooked them.” And so there they tarried, and 
while her boy gathered the wood and turned it into a 
flame, she tossed a line out over the ripples and 
presently in that sylvan spot fish simmered once again 
in a little camp skillet. 

At night they read together, and often with their 
magazines and books they spent long afternoons upon 
the point above the river. John’s mother was a woman 
widely read and trained of mind. She brought to her 
son the results of years spent in storing wisdom away 
for just such an occasion. She had lived for him ever 
since he was born. She made no demands upon 
him,—she fitted into the natural, the obvious plan, and 
he was never conscious of “trying” to adjust his 
schedule to suit her sex or meet her weakness. They 
were perfect summer partners. 

A few times visitors came, and they looked forward 
to Ben, who promised to spend at least a week with 
them late in August—they hoped that he would bring 
Jane. But asa rule they lived quietly and alone. 

Early in July all the details of John’s three years 
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in Princeton were settled, and nothing of “shop” was 
given a hearing after that. 

It was a month after their arrival that representatives 
of a Portland company came to erect the monument 
at the head of the black stallion’s grave. A huge, 
though simple stone it was,—a block of native granite. 
John flushed when he read the inscription; he could 
have wished it otherwise. The name ‘‘Dallas,” large 
and alone, was chiselled plain and deep in the center. 
Beneath it were these words: “Here lies the great 
horse who, ridden heroically by John Westgate, died 
gloriously for others,’ and then, at the lower right 
in small letters, ‘“Erected by the one he saved.” The 
two residents of the cabin, occupied only a few weeks 
before by Ann and her mysterious party, avoided the 
beautiful spot under the centuries-old fir, until the 
engineer and his workers were gone. Then they came, 
—as often they came afterwards,—and stood by the 
stone in the fern-laden, sun-sifted shadows. 

“You think of that brown-eyed, slender gir],—think 
of her often,” Mrs. Westgate had said quite naturally 
as they returned to the camp. “How I wish that I could 
have seen her, for, whether you ever see her again or 
not, she has made your life different,’ she continued; 
and then, in just a moment, she added, “And somehow 
I feel and I hope,’’—she did not know why she said 
that last, it was an intuition,—‘“that you will meet her 
again.” 

John’s arm, which had been about her waist, tight- 
ened, and there was eagerness in the eyes turned down 
upon her, “Mother, I hope so, too!’ he whispered. 

But what of the old Argonaut cabin? It was not 
neglected. Frequent trips were made to it. The horses 
they had rented at the ranch a dozen miles down the 
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river carried many strange burdens, while the two 
busied themselves in setting the place in order. Great 
sport it was,—so they both found it. When the reno- 
vating was finished, they divided their time between the 
two camps, and thus Savilla Westgate had her old 
honeymoon dream come vividly, though strangely, 
true. 

But the “key to the puzzle” about which John’s 
father had written, eluded them; the mystery of that 
pioneer romance remained unsolved. They caught the 
fish in Rock Creek, they picked the wild berries, and 
read under the neighboring trees, but the secret of 
the young lad who came from a far place to lose his 
heart to a maid of that wilderness, was denied them. 
Of course neither had taken that happy fancy of the 
old love letter more seriously than its writer had in- 
tended, but it must be confessed that John sounded the 
floor and poked at the walls, while his mother looked 
up the old chimney! In the loft they found some 
musty papers, among them blank shares of stock. “A 
chance to invest was not lacking even fathers,” 
John exclaimed as he gathered foeether aie last rub- 
bish of the house cleaning. 

And so July ran into August, and sultry August 
days were hurrying fast toward September, when their 
perfect Arcady was invaded—suddenly, ruthlessly 
desecrated. “ ’Ware the Indians!” Ben had called after 
them when they left him at the station in Portland. 
But the Indians were only a remnant, and kindly, and 
they lived now miles away. It was another foe that 
stalked them. The summer had been unusually dry. 
For sixty days not a drop of rain had fallen. Even the 
deepest mountain springs were low, and the larger 
rivers shallow. The wild Bilentz had been tamed until 
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now, where Dallas had fought with the furies, a peace- 
ful ripple played. 

John had come to look anxiously for signs of fire, and 
daily he rode to the ranger’s station for the last word 
of the patrols. One Saturday, late in the month, the 
week-end that promised to bring Ben, the ranger 
greeted his inquiry with a head-shake of uncertainty. 
“Doesn't look good,—terrible the way fine timber is 
being slaughtered west of us. Those coast campers 
are the worst of our troubles. The man who will 
leave a fire or drop a ‘smoke’ in these mountains is a 
murderer, once, at least, when he kills these forests, 
and he may be twice,” he added apprehensively. “But 
we seem safe,” he continued. ‘‘The wind is from the 
east, blistering the valley, but saving the Basin, and 
only a gale could jump it across the ‘south branch.’ ” 

Somewhat reassured John returned to the cabin. At 
the time they were at the old wagon-road camp. They 
had delayed their return to the Bilentz River in order 
that they might be near the ranger and his information. 


CHAPTER VIII 


HERE was a new tone in the sunset that day. 

Thus far the wind, steadily from the east, had 
spared them the dense clouds that lie at times over the 
Oregon and Washington ranges, like the smoke screens 
of great battles. The sun had been red-ringed, but 
clear. To-night it was redder, and hung at the last 
like an angry warning. John told his mother of the 
ranger’s reassurance, but so part of herself was her 
son that she knew he was anxious. 

Before he retired he walked to the highest point of 
the wood road, and wetting his hand from his canteen 
raised it above his head. He felt the drift of the 
breeze,—there was little enough,—still from the east. 
But he felt, too, the ominous warnings of change. 
Even the towering trees in their utter silence seemed 
apprehensive, and birds, in unusually large numbers, 
that had been gathering in the Basin during the past 
few days, driven no doubt from their accustomed 
haunts by the adjacent fires, called shrilly over the 
night. 

“They should be asleep,’ John mentally noted. But 
about him all the wild life was awake, alert. He 
wished now, though wishing it he knew of no other 
choice he could have made, that he had gotten his 
mother away before this ominous quiet. But fires, 
greater or smaller, fires on the Cold Spring trail as 
well as on the road to the coast, over which they 
entered the Basin, had made it seem wise to wait for 
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the rains which surely could not be much longer 
delayed. 

Before John re-entered the cabin, he unhobbled the 
horses,—“‘I’ll take no chance with you, lads,” he mut- 
tered—and brought them to the trees near the front 
door. There he saddled, bridled and tied them. He 
was a bit embarrassed with himself at the precaution, 
but again he muttered, “I'll take no chances.” Later 
as he lay quietly in his bed, his mind alert and watchful, 
he suddenly knew, should worse come to worst, what 
he would do. But the night passed without inter- 
ruption, though still the birds called, and now the 
horses were restless. At the first of the gray dawn 
John was about. 

As he stepped through the door he felt upon his 
cheek a breeze, a new breeze, a breeze mingling cool 
and hot,—but only a breeze,—a breeze from the west! 
The change had come! The change the sweltering 
valley had prayed for, the change that promised to 
bring rain. But to the Bilentz Basin what might it 
bring before it brought the rain! 

John called to his mother, “I'll take a run down the 
road and be back in ten minutes.” He vaulted into his 
saddle and cantered away. What might that breeze 
bring to the Basin, if it freshened into a gale ahead of 
the rain? He looked up through those towering fir 
monarchs, and shuddered again, at the thought that 
they should ever stand, stripped, broken, black and 
lifeless. He recalled the great burn beyond the summit, 
—the appalling pity of it, a plateau of corpses, a 
mountain of dead, petrified as it were in the agony 
of their dying, and set as a hideous warning. He saw 
again the coarse and sun-baked fern struggling up 
through the brick-red ground,—even the top soil, the 
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vegetable mold of the ages, was ravished by the ruth- 
less destroyer who left behind him nature’s wildest 
orgy of waste as a colossal canvas of tragedy. 

But as he mused, he was alert; he felt that fateful 
breeze rising. Again he made instant decision. Turn- 
ing his horse he galloped back. “Mother,” he called 
out ahead, as he came toward the door, ‘“‘we start now!” 
The words were staccato, but Mrs. Westgate seemed to 
have anticipated him, for she was ready. Nor did she 
ask any questions. Securing their canteens and 
throwing food quickly into a saddle-bag, they were 
off. They were none too prompt. The breeze was 
already a wind, and a gale rose out of it as a monsoon 
comes up in the China Sea. 

John lashed his mother’s mount on ahead of his 
own, and spurred his horse to utmost endeavor. He 
had rightly divined that, fed by the now rising storm, 
should the fire enter the Basin, it would sweep with 
lightning rapidity to the high canyon wall—that the 
updraft would quickly turn a Paradise into an inferno. 
He was sure that to ride to the cabin above the great 
rapids would be to ride into a fatal trap. And it was 
this conviction that had troubled him as he lay sleep- 
less in his bunk the night before. 

Then had come his inspiration—‘‘Steer Creek Val- 
ley.” It was an inspiration. A wild chance it would 
be, but, at that, a chance. The waterway was of 
course impassable, and at any rate it lay in the path 
of the flames, but the trail was only a mile above them, 
and from the point where they would enter it rose 
rapidly out of the Basin to the summit of the western 
wall; then dropped abruptly into the valley itself. It 
had been dynamited out of the face of the granite. 
A mile to the entrance, half a mile up, and half a mile 
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down,—two miles in all, but a mile and a half to at 
least possible safety. 

John thought even then of how R. Rudolph as a 
young man had followed his heart over the long trail, 
five miles, down the old wagon way and up the canyon 
to the object of its devotion. He was not sure that 
once there they would be finally safe. He knew that 
even a forest fire could not climb down that bare wall, 
but it could hurl embers into it from the fire-bordered 
heights. As a last resort, however, it offered hope. 
Now they galloped toward it. 

The wind rose into a gale,—he felt it still cooler than 
hot, and figured that they were safely in time, even 
should the flames leap the “south branch,” but he wasted 
no time. “Better have a reserve,” he thought, and 
spoke again to his horse. And that reserve it was that 
gave them their chance, shadowy chance, for life. He 
did not know of other creeping flames that were stalk- 
ing them! 

They reached and turned into the Steer Creek trail, 
with a half mile, only eight hundred and eighty yards, 
ahead of them, but above them, as the wind in its first 
drunken lurch as a gale picked up a stealthy, creeping 
blaze far in advance of the main fire, and changing 
it into a red fury, hurled it across Rock Creek, directly 
behind the cabin they had just deserted. John saw 
the scarlet tongue, saw it shoot out, then draw back 
in the lull which always follows the first warnings of 
a cyclonic storm, and just before it breaks in its full 
fury. 

Outflanking the fighters, outguessing the patrols, 
unseen by John Westgate, that sinister blaze had crept 
slowly, silently down a long ravine to Rock Creek, and 
holding itself ready, had leaped with the change of 
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wind across the stream. It came now, drunk with the 
“updraft,” outriding the mighty conflagration behind 
it. But for only a brief interval did it hold its ad- 
vantage. The greater fire, which John and the govern- 
ment agents had watched and feared, clung for an 
instant to the shelving bank of the South Branch and 
then borne by the wings of the gale, rose high over 
the royal crest of the virgin Bilentz forest beyond, to 
rape it with flame. 

Now the two red demons seemed pitted against each 
other in a deadly race—the one bent on overtaking the 
other. On came the main flood until its breast broke 
over the blackened firs—slain by the first destroyer; 
then all enfolding, it swept ruthlessly yet higher. The 
Basin became a maelstrom of red fury, a vast funnel 
of flame. Cross-currents churned the pitch-seasoned, 
balsam-flavored clouds and fumes, until they rolled up 
and out above the mountains as from a stupendous 
punch-bowl. The sky became denser; the sun, already 
obscured by the smoke, was shut back altogether by a 
vast curtain rolled up from the roaring ocean below. 
The young rider saw all in one frenzied glance. A 
mortal horror seized him. ‘Mother,’ he cried, “it 
is life or death,—a toss-up! Ride! ride!—and don’t 
look back!’ He brought his quirt down across the 
already quivering beast in front of him,—brought it 
down with all his strength. He drove his boots into 
the flanks of his own mount; he shouted, and like 
fury-pursued furies, they plunged up the trail. Up! 
Up! they mounted, but higher, swifter, mounted that 
storm of scorching wind and burning torture. 

Half the distance was behind them, the steeper por- 
tion of the ascent was under them, when blistering hot 
the first breath of the fire reached him. He did not 
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look back. Again and again he called upon the horses, 
—even in his horror he felt for them great compas- 
sion,—and for their own lives the frenzied beasts 
responded. Lunging, gasping, they devoured the trail. 
About him, above him, the maelstrom was forming,— 
he felt the pull and twist of its cross-currents; the 
timber strained them into a hundred sharp thrusts of 
boiling air. They cut him like knives; his coat 
smoldered; he tore it from him and beat out a fire 
that licked at his mother’s jacket. 

Suddenly a treetop was snatched loose by a red 
hand and hurled smoking between the two horses. The 
first plunged forward with a last mighty leap that 
brought him to the summit. John’s mount stopped, 
reared high in terror and fell sideways and backwards 
into the yellowish smoke that swirled up the trail. It 
was only by the slightest margin that the rider fell clear 
of the horse who rolled back to his death. 

Dazed, but aware still of his close-pressing fate, 
John staggered forward, tearing his flannel shirt from 
his back and wrapping it about his face. He heard a 
frantic call—his mother’s. Through the now blazing 
treetop he plunged on up the last pitch to the rim. In 
a choking blur he saw dimly his mother dismounted 
and swaying. He gathered her into his arms and 
plunged headlong down the trail toward Steer Creek 
Valley. A dozen strides and there was relief, an 
instant of respite. The updraft, which they had 
escaped as through a miraculous intervention, now 
poured its flames through that vast mountain funnel 
like some volcanic eruption, high above their heads. 
Stupendous! Appalling! Sublime! was the sight! 

John, with his mother in his arms, sank exhausted 
and there he surely must have perished—for he had no 
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strength to go farther—had not the lightning-rent 
heavens opened and while fire fought with fire, poured 
out a flood as from a suddenly capsized ocean. For 
an hour that cataclysmic storm, which quenched every 
forest fire in western Oregon and saved millions of 
feet of lumber, poured down upon the Basin. Damage 
was done, to be sure; but who would remember it, 
for drowned was the red demon of flame. The thirsty 
ground drank its fill; the springs replenished their 
hidden fountains; trickles of water became foaming 
creeks, and again the Bilentz was a raging river. 

Almost that second appalling demonstration of 
Natures’s unleashed power which overcome the first, 
almost it accomplished the destruction of both mother 
and son. But, wedged against the granite wall, with 
only four feet between them and a mighty drop to the 
floor of the valley, they clung to each other and won 
their way back to life. 

Gradually the fury of the tempest abated and in 
another hour the sun swept like a galleon of gold 
from behind the last cloud and poured his mighty 
searchlight upon his earth brother’s work of desola- 
tion. Gone was the ranger’s station and its heroic 
occupants—gone with scarcely a trace, and the old 
Argonaut cabin was a heap of sodden ashes. 

Even to-day the appalling waste, the terrifying scars 
of what John and his mother missed, missed by only 
a hair’s breadth on that morning of tragedy, may be 
seen where once the great Bilentz forest stood. But 
this glory yet remains: at the head of the Basin, border- 
ing the river where the old suspension bridge crosses the 
stream and down toward the hideous black stumps for 
nearly a mile, the mighty fir monarchs stand rank on 
rank, with the forest palms waving beneath them. 
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From the rapids to where the flood met the flame, all 
is still even as we first knew it. 

John, as soon as the footing on the trail would allow, 
began the descent. His mother had remained calm 
throughout the ordeal. When she saw her son emerge 
from that wall of flame and smoke behind which for 
a moment she seemed to have lost him, a sudden weak- 
ness left her helpless. She had been ready to spring 
back into the vortex to find him, to comfort him, to 
die with him. She fell swooning into his arms,— 
but it was only for a moment. 

Now, as the sun so quickly made the granite way 
safe for their feet, she followed John resolutely into 
the valley. Her horse, too, was gone. On the edge 
of that precipice he had reared high for an instant and 
then, carried forward by his wild terror of the roar- 
ing flames behind him, had plunged into the depths. 
But that instant meant life for John’s mother, for with 
rare presence of mind she had flung herself from the 
saddle. The two horses died, but not until they had 
saved the lives of their riders. 

At the water-soaked ruins of the old cabin below, 
John made a careful accounting. His first concern was 
his mother. She insisted that she was all right. ‘Dear, 
I am perfectly sound,” she said, “just a bit bedraggled,” 
and she laughed ruefully at her dishevelled appearance, 
“but not hurt,” and so it really proved. John breathed 
a prayer of unutterable gratitude as he searched hur- 
riedly for some spot in which to make his mother 
comfortable. Avs for himself, his hair was singed, his 
hands were slightly blistered, his face was burned and 
his clothes were in shreds, but he, too, was in all vital 
particulars uninjured. “As by a hair,—a single breath, 
—another miracle!” and a sense of awe came over him. 
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But the only spot he could find that offered even a 

slight promise of comfort for his mother was in one 
corner of what had once been a shed or stable. A por- 
tion of the ancient roof had withstood the downpour, 
and the earth floor beneath was dry and covered with 
dead grass and mixed litter carried in by the squirrels. 
He found the body of a horse, and was grateful for the 
double saddle-blanket. It was wet, but wet wool, and 
he wrapped it about his mother who against her 
protests was stretched out on the rough bed. Then 
with dry splinters from the shed he started a fire. Soon 
he accomplished at least a semblance of comfort. For 
himself he was not anxious, but he turned solicitous 
eyes again and again upon his mother, who as often 
reassured him. 
- “Good sport, fair lady!’ he cried with unfeigned 
admiration. “Gad! what a woman!” unconsciously 
he repeated the words of Coach Vedders. “Say, 
mother o’ mine, what a father I must have had, to have 
won you!” and with a proud ring in her rich voice 
she replied, “Ay, indeed! what a husband I must have 
had—to bear you!” 

After that he was silent until from the contents of 
the saddle-bag he had made a boiling hot drink. When 
he sat, with his mother leaning against him, watch- 
ing her sip the coffee, he said, ““Thank God our cabin 
is safe, untouched, with the black canyon wall and the 
river in front of it, and more than a mile of father’s 
best timber behind it.” 

They were silent for a time, and then the young man 
spoke on, “When we are dried out, and you have eaten 
something, and are rested, we'll start for the cabin, — 
that is, if you feel able?” 

And Mrs. Westgate laughed, “Able? What is there 
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now that I could not do,—with you! Able? How 
glad I am that you did not suggest leaving me here 
while you went out!” 

At that John became suddenly sober ;—for the first 
time since the wild ride began, he remembered the 
ranger’s station, and feared the worst. But of that 
tragedy he did not then speak to his mother,—she 
would learn quickly enough. 

Now she called his attention to another matter. 
“Why, John,” she said, “what is that under the cross- 
beam?” Reclining as she was, and in a place where 
no camper would choose to sleep under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, she was looking at a spot for long years 
hidden from human eyes. 

John followed with his gaze her pointing finger, and 
saw a card, a card with some sort of a picture upon 
it, tacked under a low-running, half-decayed support 
of the building. He went over and examined it more 
closely. A sudden exclamation startled his mother. 

“What is it?” she cried. Then he brought the card 
to her. It was faded and soiled, but plainly enough 
to read they saw under an old-fashioned print of a 
doll, such as a child of its time would have cherished, 
these words, spelled in dancing letters: 


“Ann Louise—her playhouse.” 


“Ann Louise,”—the Ann of long ago, Rudolph’s 
Ann, the grandmother of—his Ann. Her playhouse,” 
John mused, forgetful of all about him. And so they 
came by a fiery way once more to that far-calling 
romance of which John’s father had written in an old 
love letter. 


CHAPTER IX 


T was a little after noon,—the day seemed strangely 

young for so much to have happened in it,— 
when the refugees began the slow ascent of the trail,— 
or, rather, they had just started toward its base, when 
they saw a horseman appear on the rim, closely fol- 
lowed by another. John’s heart leaped as he thought 
that surely the rangers must somehow have escaped 
the fire, but almost immediately an unmistakable voice 
rang down into the valley. 

“Ben!” exclaimed John in amazement, and Ben it 
was. At reckless speed he came on, closely followed by 
Dad Standish. How those two greeted John and 
his mother may be left for the reader to imagine. 

“We were looking for bones,” Ben exclaimed a 
moment later, “after we found the cabin in the forest 
empty. Even that was a faint enough hope. We found 
the remains of a horse just back from the summit,— 
“Dad knew this trail and guessed that you’’—there 
was a subtle compliment in the way he said that,— 
“would strike for this spot if you were caught at the 
Argonaut camp; but he feared even you would not 
get the warning in time to beat such an updraft as 
must have formed at the lower end of the Basin.” 

John told the story, with a word added now and 
then by his mother. 

“Well, all I’ve got to say,” was the monosyllabic 
comment of the old horseman, “is that the All-might-y 
rode with you!” 
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Ben and Dad had started in by the Cold Spring 
trail on the preceding afternoon. When Ben, back 
from his trip only a few days before, came for the 
bay mare, to make his eagerly anticipated visit, he 
found her owner restless and watching the line of the 
smoke-hung western ranges. “Guess I’ll ride in with 
you—a ways,” was his surprising greeting. ‘Looks 
like a storm,” he remarked later, as they rode easily, 
side by side, in the highway. “I hope it comes soon 
and big,—those mountains are lousy with fires, and the 
last are close to the Basin.’”’ Then Ben knew why 
Dad was riding in “a ways.” 

How far he rode, we know now. They camped at 
the spring that night, and early in the morning were 
aroused by the shift in the breeze. “Good,—if it brings 
rain in time,’ was Dad’s comment, as they saddled 
the horses. 

But the prospect from the summit had been far from 
reassuring, for dense clouds of smoke poured toward 
them from the far end of the Basin, which lay below 
and beyond the river. It was in that next thirty 
minutes that John and his mother were fleeing from 
terrible death and the world about them was turning 
into an inferno. Hopeless and silent with horror, Ben 
and Dad plunged, heedless of their own helplessness 
and danger, down through the forest. Here a few 
minutes later the cloudburst caught them, and until 
it spent itself they fought to keep from being washed 
from their footing. 

They found the switchback in terrible condition,— 
until they had made hasty repairs they could not take 
their horses over it. They had prayed that the West- 
gates might have remained in the first cabin, but long 
before they reached the undamaged swinging bridge 
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beneath which an angry torrent again hurled itself into 
the death-trap of the rapids, they knew that that 
particular prayer was unanswered, for no sign of life 
came from the camp on the point. So they did not 
linger there, but rode hard through the unravished 
forest to the Steer Creek trail at the end of which was 
their last hope.—Yes, there was reason for Dad to 
remark “The All-might-y rode with you!” 

The trip back to the Bilentz was uneventful. Mrs. 
Westgate turned her eyes from the smoldering ruins, 
but sat firmly in the bay mare’s saddle, as that wise 
animal picked her way down through the débris of 
the flame and deluge. John made one stop,—to mark 
the spot where his horse had met a swift death. 

But John and Dad did not long remain at the cabin. 
Leaving Ben to look after Mrs. Westgate,—and for 
more than the obvious reason he had welcomed the 
chance to remain,—they took the two horses and re- 
traced their tracks. As fast as their animals could 
carry them in safety, they rode toward the site of the 
ranger’s station. Even the flood had not completely 
quenched the vast furnace,—smoke still curled from 
the ends of huge logs and the grade of the road was 
broken by many a black barricade. But at last they 
came to their objective, nor did they find aught to re- 
assure them. Not a trace of the man who stood fast 
in his place and laid down his life as many another 
forest service man has done, in the “line of duty,’— 
not a trace of him nor of his horse did they find, nor 
were their bodies ever recovered. A monument bears 
a name and tells briefly the story. But so intense had 
been the heat of the conflagration in all that area that 
even cast-iron stoves had been twisted and broken. 

“No use to go farther,” Dad remarked sadly. “The 
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quickest way out is back over the trail. We must get 
the word through,—relief parties will be days working 
up here from Yaqua Bay, and by this time they have 
started from Pisgah. Everyone knows you and your 
mother were here, and that Ben and I rode this way 
yesterday.” 

So they turned hurriedly back. For just a few 
minutes they stopped at the heap marking the site of 
the old Argonaut cabin, and in that brief period John 
made a most interesting discovery. He found a safe! 
—small, but heavy and unmistakably of exceptional 
quality, it lay on its face covered with the ashes of the 
camp in which John, though he had searched with 
more than ordinary care from floor to roof, had found 
nothing of more than ordinary interest. Dad Standish, 
who had been familiar with the cabin for many years, 
was astonished, too. They made a hurried investiga- 
tion, and decided, from its present location, that the 
square iron box had been hidden in the back wall or in 
the floor of the fireplace. 

“But how in thunder could anyone have gotten access 
to it?’ John queried. “I searched every inch of that 
fireplace, and I would swear that there wasn’t a crack 
or an opening, disguised or otherwise, anywhere in it, 
from the floor to the top of the flue.” Nor was 
Standish able to throw any light on the mysterious 
matter. 

When they turned the safe over, they found the 
door wide open and unlocked, which was not strange, 
for it could safely be assumed that it had not been used 
since the original occupants of the place left it fifty 
years before. Then John had another surprise,— 
the key was still in the lock. He tried to pull it out, 
but could not,—the fire had welded it fast. However, 
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a nearby stone served his purpose, and he broke it off. 
It was a key of peculiar workmanship, somewhat like 
a manufacturer’s master key, used in testing or opening 
certain standardized locks. He examined it closely, 
and then had his last and great surprise of the day. 
There was a date upon the dull, burned metal he held 
in his hand,—yes, he was sure of it. He scraped care- 
fully with his knife; the figures became more clear :-— 
they were 1912! 

Dad Standish was mounting his horse, eager to 
be off, so that John’s exclamation of surprise escaped 
him. The young man’s mind was in a whirl of con- 
flicting questions, and emotions.—‘1912 !—made only 
a year ago!” 

At the cabin they found Mrs. Westgate quite her- 
self, save perhaps for a tense look in her eyes and 
shadows a trifle darker under them. Ben heard the 
expected story with a set face. “A horrible thing!” 
he exclaimed. “I’m glad I didn’t bring Jane and her 
mother, as I had hoped to. And, John,” he added, 
“Tl never be able to tell you how grateful I am for 
this afternoon with your mother,—she,—well, perhaps 
she’s saved my soul!” and these words were more 
than a compliment clothed in a jest. 

Dad scarcely waited for supper. “Got to make 
the summit before dark,” he said. ‘‘Can’t wait another 
minute to get this word back” ;—and so he hurried 
away, leaving the three until he could bring additional 
horses in to carry them out. “Another ten days, and 
we'll be looking for you,” John called after him at the 
last. Those ten days were days of peace after the 
storm. 

Dad met the first anxious relief party at the spring, 
and gave them the story, with its bitter and its sweet. 
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A shout went up when the men, all of whom were 
citizens of Pisgah, learned that John and his mother 


were safe. ‘Well, well!’ exclaimed President 
Beamish, who had ridden hard in the van, “well, 
well !’"—characteristically, deliberately, fervently, 


“Thank God!—that’s great!” 

It was unanimously agreed that there was now no 
need for the party to continue, that what those who 
had so narrowly escaped a tragic death needed was 
quiet and rest, and that there remained nothing to do 
in the Basin beyond. Already the ranchers and 
settlers lower down had been in touch with the coast. 

x AG Ee 

That quiet afternoon beside the old Bilentz had been 
for Ben Arsdale an eventful one. More and more he 
had come to admire and love John’s mother; more and 
more he had coveted her interest in his life, her counsel 
in his affairs. He found it easy to talk to her, and 
that day, alone with her by the river, he talked himself 
out. He has missed much who has never discovered 
that mothers are the best listeners in the world. 

He told her of Jane, told her what she already knew, 
what he knew that she knew, but told her unabashed 
with all the ardent eagerness of his all-mastering love. 
He told her of his trip to the Orient,—hurried and 
crowded with plenty of hard work, for he earned his 
passage both going and coming, but with ten radiant 
days in Japan. He told her, too, of his old New 
England home, with its windows looking out across 
the intervening hills to the Presidential Range, and of 
its sugar trees and its brooks,—the seat of his family 
since the first Arsdales laid its granite foundations 
in the primeval wilderness. He told her of the pre- 
Colonial graveyard under the hill, with the names of 
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men and boys who had fought and died for freedom, 
cut on the gray stones under the lichens, and of one 
grave he spoke with a wistful tenderness,—of a girl 
wife who mothered him for only an hour. 

“My father? I never knew him either,” he said, 
“and I’ve needed him sadly, but, Mrs. Westgate, a fel- 
low just can’t get along without his mother,” and Mrs. 
Westgate said never a word, at first, but went to him 
where he sat, so big and boyish and lonely, and drew 
him up to her, and with her hands reaching gently te 
his shoulders, she answered mistily, “Ben, you have 
been adopted.” 

And so Ben came to another great happiness on that 
day when the Bilentz Basin was invaded and all but 
despoiled. 

But Ben had not yet finished, though what had hap- 
pened made it much easier for him to go forward. Ben 
Arsdale was a “queer fellow” to those who met him 
casually as one meets hundreds in a college career, and 
even to John he was a bit of a cynic. He was clean,— 
clean with the fine soundness of a high self-respect. 
He had always a decent regard for the sentiment of 
another. He was a genuinely generous fellow, but the 
compulsory chapel attendance of David College found 
him each year of the four credited with the maximum 
of cuts! 

“T play the game according to the rules,” he once 
said to his chum, “for I came here deliberately, and I 
have no regrets. I wanted to bring my east to your 
west. I play the game according to the rules, and 
David is the best little old ‘Alma’ any man ever met, 
but I’m not an enthusiastic Sunday-school scholar !’— 
and that just about said it. 

But what of the deep matters that every man 
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ponders, the matters that rise into man’s greatest ques- 
tions? Now, with the love of Jane in his heart, he 
turned from the laboratory with a question which for 
years had been seldom out of his consciousness, to the 
mother of the one who was next to the “first” in his 
soul. 

“Mother,” he said, with a hesitant smile, and when 
she smiled encouragingly back, he repeated it as some- 
thing most sacred,—“Mother, what do you know about 
God?” And even Mrs. Westgate was amazed and 
startled. The inquirer saw that he had been abrupt, 
and he had not meant to be,—but he went on determin- 
edly, “Once I almost asked Prexy that, and I can pay 
him no higher compliment than to say it. But I didn’t! 
Now I know why,—I was waiting to ask you! Mother, 
tell me what you know about God, for I need to hear 
it! If you wonder why I ask, remember that I have 
lived with John for four years. You see,” he ran on, 
“T’m not thinking of what the wise men say and of 
what the books declare,—not now! I know that. And 
I have no fireside traditions to bind my mind—or 
release it, perhaps,’—he granted generously. “I have 
read the rocks and the story the races tell brokenly, but 
convincingly, of the world’s beginning, but something, 
something immeasurably deep within me, something 
akin to my love for Jane, makes me want to know what 
you know about God!” and he concluded with a rush 
that left him standing with his uncovered soul look- 
ing down upon her from hungry eyes. 

Mrs. Westgate had never been so strangely, so 
imperatively challenged before. The far-eyed woman 
just beyond the brink of tragedy, found herself again 
upon a brink, and only such a woman could have been 
master of the occasion. 
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“Sit down, Ben,” she said; and then she repeated 
wistfully, “What do I know about God?” She waited 
as though for inner confirmation before she spoke on. 
“This, Ben. I know that God is!” and her voice rang 
strong and clear with a great conviction. “J know 
that God 1s, Ben,’ and Ben, even as the woman’s faith 
laid hold upon him, questioned, “How?” 

And John’s mother repeated his question, “How? 
How? A woman’s reason, Ben. These forests and 
mountains and rivers, the cycle of the seasons, our 
joys and our sorrows,—you and John and life and 
death,—a woman’s reason, Ben,—God must be!’ 

Suddenly, mysteriously, Ben’s analytical, student 
mind found itself opening the door of a new chamber 
which had stood empty and neglected. Above all test- 
tube demonstration ; beyond the sublime discoveries of 
science; before the rise of man, he felt the spirit of 
the eternities proclaiming omnipotent personality. 

For a long interval his eyes searched Mrs. West- 
gate’s face that now seemed illumined as from an inner 
fire. 

To the end of his days, to the last night of them, 
Ben would carry in his soul her voice and her words. 
“God must be.” A changed man he had become under 
the spell of her presence. His face, too, was illumined, 
and far down in his being an infinite mystery became 
a fact of experience. 

That night John and Ben, after an hour spent to- 
gether under the firs, came quietly to the cabin, with 
the thought of not disturbing Mrs. Westgate, who was, 
as they supposed, asleep within. John stepped to the 
window overlooking his mother’s bed,—the moonlight 
streaming through fell upon a kneeling figure. 


CHAPTER (X 


HE days which followed were spent quietly and 

when Dad Standish came to take them, he 
found the three reluctant to go. But such an experi- 
ence could not last forever,—not and be such an ex- 
perience. So with many a lingering look they left 
the dear spot with its river and forest, its camp on the 
point, its grave under the fir, and its memories. 

John had keen delight in showing the Cold Spring 
trail to his mother. Not an easy way for a strong 
man, though the going out was less difficult than the 
coming in, it was now in perfect condition. Hardened 
as Mrs. Westgate was by her vacation, she enjoyed the 
wild ride immensely. If she shuddered at the switch- 
backs, and when that last high point was reached did 
not look back, we shall not blame her. But the 
rest of the journey was to her a perfect experience. 
How she revelled in that fern bed at the spring! It had 
changed. Its palms were higher and the tender spring- 
time green had taken on a russet glow, but still it flowed 
in mingled sun and shade like a fairy sea across the 
shoulder of the mountain. 

The years that followed are a story of their own,— 
the story of a strong man’s continuing quest of him- 
self: Of his stern application and unyielding study, 
for one thing, one thing only, he did. Princeton came 
to know him for what he was—in spirit and purpose a 
resourceful man, a man who not only had a mind of 
his own, but who spared no effort and shirked no 
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mental hardship to improve it. For three years he 
led his class. He graduated with its highest honors. 

The first summer away from Oregon he went to 
Columbia. New York was another vast unknown. He 
marvelled at it,—laughed at it too. ‘Why,’ he wrote 
to his mother, “it is the most provincial city I have 
yet known. The average New Yorker marks every- 
thing west of the Hudson, ‘Great American Desert!’ ” 
—but he came to love it, too, to feel the pride of it, to 
discriminate between its dross and its gold, and to glory 
in its greatness. He wandered through its ancient 
parts, found and followed the lines of its early villages 
as they were before they were tumbled together. He 
dug deep into its mines of history and drank long at 
its well of Romance. 

“Tt is assuredly America,” he wrote again. “I have 
heard the thumping of old Peter Stuyvesant’s peg-leg, 
and the swish of the skirts of proud English dames, 
and the music of the fifes of the ragged but conquering 
Colonials. I have watched the post-rider come and 
go, and the stage-coach and the horsecar. I have lis- 
tened to Hamilton and mused at the mystery of Burr. 
I have walked where the draft rioters surged, and 
where Jenny Lind sang, and I have sat where the great 
Beecher preached. Wall Street and Trinity and the 
first City Hall and the old Marble Dutch Church have 
made me feel very humble, who come from a land 
where my father sank the first ax into primeval trees. 

“And, mother, the present, with its subways and sky- 
scrapers and theaters, its universities and libraries and 
clubs, and always its people,—we are all here!—more - 
tongues than confused the builders of the first Babel, 
cities within cities, and each a racial metropolis. All 
colors and all conditions; we are all here. It is the 
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beginning of the fulfilment of prophecy,—‘for He shall 
make of one blood all the races of men for to dwell 
together upon the face of the earth.’ It is the perfect 
cross-section of America! It is America! Often I 
think of the lesson Ben gave me when one day I sat 
boasting, boasting provincially on the Cold Spring 
trail. He reminded me of New England, and taught 
me that all of America is ours! New York is ‘us!’ ” 

When he began to make plans for his second sum- 
mer, the summer of 1915, -he wrote to Ben in late 
April: 

“No Europe now :—I had hoped to go with mother 
but for the present the ‘cousins’ are too busy! And 
really I don’t care. I'll take that later. I am firmly 
convinced of the desirability of seeing ‘America First.’ 
The average Atlantic Coaster’s neck has a European 
crick in it—he’s like the old squirrel gun with the 
bent barrel. No matter where you aimed, it always 
shot in the same direction, and no matter what he talks 
about in December, he always sails for Liverpool or 
Le Havre in July. Generations have just naturally 
bent him that way.” 

And as the summer of 1915 passed, more and more 
the appalling events in Europe crept into the corre- 
spondence between John and his mother. The sinking 
of the Lusitania transfixed them with horror. 

As to the young Oregonian’s mental attitude toward 
the conflict, he was thinking deeply but he had ab- 
solutely no enthusiasm for war as such. Perhaps the 
elemental life of the open which he had lived, with its 
physical stress and risks, had already served the emo- 
tional adolescence which in practically every normal 
male responds to the roll of the drums. He was not a 
pacifist, but he hated militarism and whatever went 
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with that all too general designation. He believed that 
America belonged where she was,—on the peaceful 
side of the Atlantic. In his mind he supported the 
President, which was more than many others of his 
university did,—supported him in spite of his opposing 
political faith. He once said to a chap he had great 
difficulty not to dislike thoroughly,—Randor Stran,— 
who was bitterly denouncing the Government over its 
Mexican policy and for its failure to “get into Europe 
and out of disgrace”: 

“Well, Ran, it takes more courage to stay out now 
than it does to goin. Wilson suits me fairly well. Of 
course,” and he laughed, “I wouldn’t do it quite as he 
does, but at that’——— 

Then Stran, who was a man given to sudden and 
violent tempers, interrupted angrily, “You talk like all 
the other damn pacifists.”’ 

John reddened but kept his temper. He said nothing 
more but his eyes never left the face of Randor Stran 
until that gentleman turned on a restless heel and 
walked off. 

“Ran,” said one of the men who had been a listener- 
in on the conversation, when a little later the two met 
in the wash-room, “if I were you I wouldn’t invite 
the lightning again the way you did this afternoon.”’ 

Unfortunately for Stran, the warning fell on stub- 
born ears. 

The last year of John’s law course was a strained as 
well as a crowded one. The war was no longer to be 
denied. It had gotten into the daily lives of the men; 
it was the supreme topic of conversation; its theme 
was insistent and constant. With difficulty the stu- 
dents were held to classroom duties. 

John still remained in the popuiar opinion of his 
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associates, ‘“‘behind the administration which,” said 
Stran one day to a group of the fellows, “means no- 
where at all, for there’s nothing left behind Wilson 
save the pit of national damnation!” 

When John heard of it, he smiled grimly. 

As the spring opened out upon middle New Jersey, 
the spring of John’s last year at Princeton, the Govern- 
ment wrung from Germany that half-promise to remit 
ruthless submarine slaughter. But with that half- 
promise John’s mind became more keenly alert, and 
like a barometer it registered a rapidly culminating 
crisis in the national atmosphere—a crisis that his own 
soul reflected. He believed the promise to be a sub- 
terfuge, a gesture of immediate policy. But he still 
waited, and now he was confirmed in his opinion that 
strategically too it was wise to wait. “When we go 
in,’—and it was no long “if” with him,—‘“when we 
go in, we must go one hundred per cent, and that’s 
coming.” 

It is not to be wondered at that he was wholly mis- 
understood by the more impulsive men of his class, nor 
did he feel any bitterness against those who accused 
him. Rather he sought to give them as little cause as 
possible for taking offence, for he respected their 
loyalties. Thus he found himself in a new and strange 
position. He stood on the defensive. 

It was inevitable that he and Randor Stran should 
clash,—his very silence was an aggravation to Stran, 
who misconstrued it entirely. Following the final class 
meeting before graduation, a meeting in which Stran 
had publicly and little short of viciously called into 
question the patriotism as well as the courage of West- 
gate, the two men met at the entrance of the Club. The 
very air was charged with passion, and a group formed 
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quickly. Stran blocked the door,—he was blond and 
huge, not a bad sort by any means, but from his pam- 
pered boyhood he had never known a hand of restraint 
or discipline. He had captained his Varsity,—and 
there were some who confessed that he had shame- 
lessly bullied it, too. 

If a born bully, he was not a coward and he was 
honest about his national convictions. Aside from be- 
lieving that John was a “miserable pacifist” and there- 
fore to be despised, he had made the mistake of con- 
cluding that this western giant was “not only too proud 
to fight, but afraid to.” He had not sought to face 
the man he thought he hated,—let this be said on his 
account,—but facing him now he welcomed the op- 
portunity. 

“Westgate,” he said, in an ominously quiet voice, 
“you're a coward.” 

A mist swam before John’s eyes—he had never been 
called that before; and suddenly it came to him that he 
had never engaged in personal encounter! How had it 
happened that he had escaped even the sandlot fights 
that landmark the life of the average small boy? His 
face must have mirrored his surprise, even as his 
silence confirmed the conviction in the inflamed mind 
of the one who challenged him. 

“Bad ears, too, eh? as well as a bad heart?” and 
Stran stepped forward. “Well, Dll lift my voice,” and 
he lifted it until it rang angrily far beyond the breath- 
less group, “Westgate, you’re a damned coward!” 

What happened then was sensed rather than seen. 
The mightiest arm that ever hurled a football in the 
Pacific Northwest, tensed. and snapped up with a 
sledge-like fist at the end of it. The blow landed flush 
on the point of the unsuspecting speaker’s jaw. It was 
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so terrific that it lifted the two hundred pounder and 
literally catapulted him back through the door. Randor 
Stran landed in a senseless heap, a hopeless wreck. 

“Sunk without warning,” was the laconic verdict of 
a more or less appreciative student body. While the 
spectators gathered up the “fragments,” John himself 
brought water, and presently the conqueror washed the 
face of the conquered. When the men had become 
visibly uneasy at his long “sleep” and as a messenger 
hurried for a doctor, Stran opéned his eyes. He looked 
up, to find the man he had thought that he hated bend- 
ing over him. What he said made him solid at Prince- 
ton for life,— 

“Pardon me, John,—my mistake!” 


CHAPTER XI 


EN ARSDALE brought Mrs. Westgate back for 
Commencement. Some weeks before he had 
written: 

“Jane is not ready yet,—and she is right, for neither 
am I. Disappointed? Of course, but that honeymoon 
trip can wait and be, when it happens, a real expedi- 
tion’ —and it waited! “Jane is teaching and studying. 
She sings like—like a chorus of angels now,—and, old 
man, she has any angel you ever saw in your dreams 
backed into the dark, for beauty.” (John doubted 
that !) 

Ben ran up alone to New England, after the great 
day at Princeton. John and his mother spent a quiet 
week dismantling John’s room and talking through 
his plans for the fall. 

“T have a timber transaction to complete in Canada, 
first, and then we shall go to the cabin for another vaca- 
tion,” he said. ‘‘The Judge has written that he will 
have them open my desk on the first day of October.” 

His mother laughed delightedly. “Oh, I had your 
room gone over before I left. I’m weeks ahead of 
the Judge.” Little could either of them know of the 
events just ahead of them, and of how long it would 
be before he would need that desk in the office or sleep 
in his room where a window looks out toward a snow- 
crowned mountain. 

When Ben returned, they started west together. 

At Chicago they separated, Ben to “convoy the fair 
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lady,” as John insisted on putting it, “and the prodi- 
gal to look after his inheritance in a far country,’— 
John’s father had been interested in large timber hold- 
ings of hemlock in Canada, and it was to negotiate the 
sale of these holdings to the neighboring government, 
which now desired the timber for aeroplane construc- 
tion, that he was making what he thought would be a 
hurried trip. 

But he was destined to be away much longer than he 
anticipated. He stopped in Winnipeg, to meet the gov- 
ernment agents. Early on the morning of the day after 
his arrival in the metropolis of Manitoba, the telephone 
called him out of bed. 

“This is Vedders,” the voice at the other end of the 
line responded to his “Who’s there?” 

“What! Coach Vedders?” John exclaimed. 

“The same,” a familiar voice replied. 

“Well, by the Eternal, I am glad to see you,” was 
John’s next and unmistakably hearty ejaculation. 

“Perhaps you'll feel differently when you do see 
me,” was Vedder’s rather ominous rejoinder. 

“Tl be right down,” John said, but his old coach 
gave him the negative. 

“No, let me come up,—right away,—lI’ll explain,” 
and up he came. 

Three years had passed since John last saw Coach 
Vedders, whose deadliest habit had been turning out 
winners at old David College. For two years John 
knew that he had been with the Canadian forces, and 
assumed that he was “‘somewhere in France.” Canada 
was Vedders’ homeland, and he had returned early to 
enlist. There was no mistaking John’s eagerness at the 
unexpected meeting. 

But when Coach Vedders stepped into the room, the 
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greatest of his athletic prodigies started back in sur- 
prise. The man was in a Canadian officer’s uniform, 
and his face was horribly scarred. One eye was cov- 
ered with a dense glass, and his mop of black hair had 
turned nearly white. 

“Don’t be afraid of hurting me,—Westgate. I 
know how I look:—TI still have one eye left to size 
myself up in the glass,—fire did it. I crashed at the 
training field,—I never got over. Faulty materials, 
and that’s why I’m here!” 

John had shoved a chair out for his old friend and 
now, sitting in his pajamas on the edge of the bed, he 
listened. 

Vedders spoke on: “I wired Portland to locate you 
and found you were at my door, that we were in the 
same town,—looks like one of those acts of Providence, 
doesn’t it?’ And the prematurely old man laughed. 
“But even so there isn’t much time. John, you folks 
south of the line have been terribly slow in joining 
us,—terribly slow,—but none of that now! You're 
coming, and when you do!—well, we win! But, old 
fellow, I want you now!” he took out his watch. “A 
train leaves at ten-thirty for the head of the Frazier. 
John, I want you to take it with me!” 

John’s mouth sagged open in astonishment. “Why, 
Coach,” he said, “I can’t,’—but he got no further. 

“Yes, you can, John,—yes, you can, and I believe that 
you will, for I think that I know you. Listen!—You’re 
here to sell timber to the Canadian government. I 
learned that much from one of the under secretaries. 
But, by the ghosts of the dead, I’m here to sell you 
something bigger! I’m what you see,—I’ll never get 
to France, because of faulty materials. The Allies 
need aeroplane timber,—hemlock. They must have 
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sound stuff, perfect stuff. Give us the right stuff, and 
we'll send ships to the line that will win the war, and 
we'll save boys from this,—”his hand brushed at his 
face. “John, you know hemlock! For the sake of the 
cause that is yours, sir, as much as it is mine, come 
with me to the head of the Frazier on the ten-thirty !’ 

And as John listened, he knew that it was not the 
voice of a man that he heard. Again it was the voice 
of destiny. 

He rose from the bed and came close to his old 
friend. He reached down and placed a hand lightly on 
the uniformed shoulder. 

“Coach,” he said, “I disobeyed you only once,—this 
isn’t going to be the second time. Give me two hours!” 
and so faras John was concerned America was in the war. 

Vedders sprang to his feet. “I knew it!’ he cried, 
“T knew it!” 

An hour before the ten thirty pulled out for the west, 
John Westgate was ready. His deal was closed,— 
Captain Vedders, who seemed to carry great influence, 
helped settle that. The wire that he sent to his mother 
was not quickly composed,—he had difficulty with it. 
When at last it was ready it said, 


“Timber sold stop draft forwarded stop further 
plans suddenly changed but all is well stop letter 
follows stop much love—John.”’ 


Somehow Mrs. Westgate knew, even though the 
message which had to meet the scrutiny of the censors 
did not say so, that John’s change of plans had some- 
thing to do with the war, and when his promised letter 
came, with its explanation, she said to Ben, who was 
eagerly awaiting the word, 
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“We are in it, too, now. Well, at least the suspense 
is over. I knew it must come.” Nor did any word of 
reproach for him, or self-pity for herself, escape her. 

* * * * * * 

“John,” said Captain Vedders as the two men stood 
together in a British Columbia wilderness late in Sep- 
tember, “you have less than a month here, and then 
it’s up to you to say what you'll do. I’m not asking 
you to stay in Canada any longer than the end of this 
assignment, but,” and his eyes searched his friend’s, 
“Tf you want to get the jump on what’s coming when 
the submarine is turned loose again in the spring, and 
your slow Wilson is forced to fight, you come with 
me to Toronto and get ready!” 

John went to Toronto, nor did his mother complain. 
On the first day of October she wrote him, “The 
Judge will not open your desk to-day, but I opened 
your room! I know how happy you will be to hear 
that Ben is to occupy it. He came bursting in last 
night and made a brave pretence of being glad you 
were going east again instead of coming on west. He 
is such a comfort,—in your absence. I don’t quite 
understand Jane,—but I know she loves him deeply,— 
almost as desperately as he loves her.” 

October, November, December through Christmas, 
and still John’s return to Portland seemed far away. 
He was an apt student. He could have secured a 
Canadian commission by mid-January, had he chosen 
to enlist, and several times he was on the verge of 
doing so but always Vedders advised against the step. 

In February came the rumors of the Zimmerman 
note to Mexico. It sent indignation like a hot wind 
over the States, and confirmation of the rumor left 
John Westgate at least impatient to get on with the 
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stern business. Now his course was at an end, and 
early in March he packed his bags to start for home. 

Then came as a bolt from the blue, a call to Wash- 
ington. There was no understanding that message 
at first, but Captain Vedders quickly set him at rights. 

“We were asked only ten days ago, through con- 
fidential and informal channels, whether in case of an 
emergency we could furnish instructors for training- 
camps below the line. Well, a reply was not long 
delayed as you may know, and in the reply you were 
specifically referred to. Being an American, there is 
no reason why you should wait on an emergency!” 

John took his bags to Washington, D. C., instead 
of to Oregon. 

He had been “invited” to call at the War Depart- 
ment. Following directions he was surprised to find 
himself waiting in the outer office of the Secretary 
of War, and without great delay he came face to face 
with the Secretary himself. To be there was in 
itself a shock,—and the man who greeted him quietly, 
though cordially, was a surprise. Slight, sallow and 
near-sighted, he was the antithesis of his task. But 
John Westgate in the next fifteen minutes came to 
believe in him, nor did his first judgment ever change. 
Years afterwards he said, ‘“He was the ideal Secretary 
of war for peace-loving America.” 

The interview gave the still half-credulous young 
man a very clear general idea of what he was being 
asked to do. He was given the details later. 

Said the Secretary, “It is here-—we have no choice 
now,—and we face almost immediately the colossal 
task of mobilizing and training vast armies. We need 
you. We want you to go at once to West Point and 
put at the disposal of the officers in charge what vou 
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have learned in Canada. Our confidential advices in- 
dicate that you are unusually well-qualified to meet this 
emergency,’—and how great was the emergency, how 
vital the assignment, John knew was indicated by the 
fact that he sat where he did. 

His more detailed instructions covered a period of 
several days, but on the 10th of March he started for 
West Point. He was not in uniform; he was to serve 
for the time being in the capacity of a special civilian 
adviser; but he was assured that in the event of the 
opening of actual hostilities he would be given his 
rehanee.” 

In New York he stopped long enough to call at the 
office where Randor Stran was now in business with 
his father. When his erstwhile maligner and now fast 
friend saw him and heard of his mission, that now 
soft and huge fellow said with unmistakable chagrin, 

“And look at me,—you, you coward!’ But what 
a difference the accent makes! “But I’m on the ‘wagon’ 
and off the table from this minute! John, when you 
come into your kingdom, remember this poor Lazarus, 
and give me a chance to stop a ‘big Bertha.’”’ There 
was more than a jest in the words, too, and John 
knew it. 

At West Point the program was quickly established 
and he soon had the eager cadets at his feet. The 
classes had already been speeded up in anticipation of 
the hurried Commencements which were to follow. 
The days were never long enough. John was happy,— 
happy with a grave presentiment, happy with a back- 
ground of eyeless, limbless, maimed men, for he had 
spent nearly eight months in Canada, but happy as a 
strong man rejoices when in the line of duty. 

Then came the retraction of the undersea pledges, 
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and the convening of Congress in extraordinary ses- 
sion! It was on the 2nd of April that the two Houses 
met in the great chamber of the Representatives, and 
it was early in the morning of that same day that 
John Westgate, in response to a telegram from the Sec- 
retary of War, found himself again in his nation’s capi- 
tol. He was the first caller received by the Secretary 
and the hour was early,—eight o’clock,—from now on 
office hours were destined to be both early and late. 

“Captain Westgate,” and the Secretary smiled at his 
visitor’s start of surprise, “Captain Westgate,” he re- 
peated, and John waited breathless, “to-morrow night 
you will start for Canada on the most important mis- 
sion of your life,—to select special instructors for the 
cantonments which are now inevitable. Your mission 
is of course absolutely confidential. You will report 
to a Captain Vedders at the headquarters in Toronto, 
with which you are familiar.” 

John Westgate rose with the Secretary of War, and 
said, “I’m grateful, sir, for this trust. I shall do my 
best. I thank you.” 

Something in the young man’s voice and presence 
caused the Cabinet officer to pause in his friendly 
gestures of dismissal. He turned impulsively to his 
desk, and took from it a card that had been intended 
for a general. On it he wrote the name “Captain 
Westgate.” As he handed it to his visitor he said, 

“Captain, to-day President Wilson reads a message 
that will be another shot heard round the world. This 
will admit you.” 

And so John Westgate, after leaving his measure- 
ments for a rush order uniform, and completing his 
arrangements for his trip, turned his face toward 
Capito! Hill. 


CHAPTER XII 


HAT April the second, 1917, will be added by 

history to the calendar of epochal days. It holds 
the record of Democracy serving formal notice on 
Absolutism; of a great, free people through its chosen 
spokesman breaking the silence that had become in- 
tolerable, to champion the cause of distraught civiliza- 
tion, to vindicate national honor, and in the spirit of 
sacrifice, without hope of selfish reward, to serve the 
world. 

We know now that Germany alone did not cause the 
war, and that America’s declaration was not against 
any people but against the sinister spirit in which all 
wars have been suckled. 

Eleven hours of this memorable day John spent in 
the hall of the House of Representatives. At 10:30 in 
the morning the galleries were slowly filling, but the 
floor was deserted save for two lads who played 
boisterously between the seats until a page laid hands 
upon them and turned them over to their Congressman 
father who hurried in from the lounging-room. John 
smiled as he thought of the tale some father would 
tell to some lad or lassie thirty years from then! 

By eleven o’clock many members were conversing 
in the aisles, and the reserved seats were virtually all 
taken. The venerable Joseph Cannon, wearing a red 
flower in his lapel but without his famous tilted cigar, 
was an early arrival. 


At nine minutes of eleven the clerk requested those 
120 
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not entitled to the privileges of the floor to retire; and 
two minutes later Miss Rankin, the lady from Mon- 
tana, the first Congresswoman of the United States, 
was greeted uproariously as she entered the cham- 
ber, accompanied by her colleague, Representative 
Evans. 

Promptly at twelve o’clock the clerk of the preceding 
session called the House to order, and the blind chap- 
lain offered a soldier prayer. Following the prayer 
immediately was the roll-call by States. Then came 
the nomination of the two candidates for Speaker of 
the House. The blind Representative from Minnesota, 
Mr. Schall, eloquently presented the Democratic caucus 
nominee, Champ Clark. He was greeted with a wild 
burst of cheers when he said, “My sightless eyes can 
give little aid on the battle-front, but here my vote 
is cast for the right as I see it.” Congressman Mann, 
leader of the minority, was placed in nomination by 
Representative Green of Massachusetts. The election 
occurred on the first ballot. Mr. Clark was escorted 
to the chair by a committee whose spokesman was the 
defeated candidate, Mr. Mann. 

From two o’clock until after seven, roll-call fol- 
lowed roll-call, and only the rumor of the changed 
plan which would bring the President into the Chamber 
that evening instead of on the next day, held the weary- 
ing minds of the Representatives and spectators at 
attention. Many left their places before the first word 
came from the White House and very few, if any, of 
those were able to return, so crowded became the 
galleries. 

John, however, was able to visit the corridors on 
the first floor several times, and on one of these trips 
verified the rumor that President Wilson would posi- 
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tively appear in person to read his message at 8:30 
that night. 

While Congress droned through its first filibuster 
of the session, thousands crowded the streets of Wash- 
ington. Pacifists and anti-pacifists vied with one an- 
other for the ears of Senators and other public officials. 
The air was charged with the spiritual forces that 
clash in all great moments. 

At 7:40 p.m. Cabinet officers and foreign diplomats 
began to arrive and in the galleries to the left of the 
Speaker’s rostrum the wives of high officials appeared. 
Mrs. Wilson, her mother and the President’s daughter 
Margaret occupied seats in the front row of the center 
section on the left,—through the reading of the mes- 
sage the President’s wife sat tense and absorbed, 
plainly striving to catch every word. 

At 7:45 p.m., after word had been sent to the Senate 
that the House was organized and ready to transact 
business and after the dispatch of a similar message 
to the White House, an adjournment was taken until 
8:20. During the interim the chamber was arranged 
to seat the members of the Senate, the Supreme Court, 
and the foreign ambassadors; and the chair for the 
Vice-President was placed by the Speaker’s chair. 

Promptly at 8:20 the House reconvened and five 
minutes later the Democratic floor-leader, Claude 
Kitchin, reported that the President was ready to pre- 
sent his message in person. At 8:30 the Senate 
marched in and was seated, while Vice-President 
Marshall took his place by the side of Speaker Clark. 
It was just 38 minutes after eight o’clock when the 
committees from the two branches of the Legislative 
department of the government escorted President Wil- 
son to the clerk’s desk on the Speaker’s rostrum, amid 
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the thunderous applause of government officials and 
oi the hundreds crowded into the galleries. 

The President under his two years of unsurpassed 
turmoil and concern, seemed aged and stern. Although 
perhaps a trifle stouter than when he was first elected, 
and apparently of greater physical vigor, as if God had 
measured him for a heavier load, he was grayer, his 
face was far more deeply lined; manifestly he was a 
man worn by care and anxiety. 

He clasped the hands of the Vice-President and the 
Speaker and stepped toward the right, waiting for the 
cheering to cease; nor did he seem to respond to it,— 
his was a serious business. When he began to read, 
his voice though low carried to all parts of the hall, 
and in the almost oppressive silence, so different from 
the clamor of the afternoon, every word was heard by 
the most remote auditor. 

It was when he said, ‘“The present German subma- 
rine warfare against commerce is a warfare against 
mankind,” that the President turned his head toward 
the right and gave the first decided emphasis to his 
words. Again when he declared that ‘‘our motive must 
not be for revenge,” he was emphatic, and also when 
he referred to the failure of armed neutrality. 

But the first profound emotion of the message was 
reached in the words, “We will not choose the path 
of submission.” After the mighty shout with which 
this declaration was greeted had died away, President 
Wilson’s voice was fuller and richer and several times 
thereafter it seemed to be anchored in a great cry of 
grief; for the man who had given four years to a 
ceaseless endeavor to keep peace with honor the hour 
must have been a supreme tragedy. 

Again and again the President’s audience was tumul- 
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tuous,—as he denounced spies and intrigue; as he de- 
clared for a partnership of democratic nations, and 
paid eloquent and heroic tribute to the triumph of 
democracy in Russia; as he defined the motives of his 
country in entering a war so colossal and ghastly. He 
left no doubt about what his attitude would be toward 
the hundreds of thousands of loyal citizens in the land 
who carried German blood in their veins and tragic 
sorrow in their hearts; and those who heard were 
moved with a like sympathy. 

With an unction that John would never forget, 
Woodrow Wilson said: “It is a fearful thing to lead 
this great peaceful people into war, into the most ter- 
rible and disastrous of all wars, civilization itself seem- 
ing to be in the balance. But the right is more precious 
than peace, and we shall fight for the things which we 
have always carried nearest our hearts,—for democ- 
racy, for the right of those who submit to authority 
to have a voice in their own governments, for the rights 
and liberties of small nations, for a universal dominion 
of right by such a concert of free peoples as shall bring 
peace and safety to all nations and make the world 
itself at last free. To such a task we can dedicate 
our lives and know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her blood and her might 
for the principles that gave her birth and happiness 
and the peace which she has treasured.” 

Long afterwards John said to his mother, “Was it 
not prophetic, too, as well as marvelously fine and 
chivalrous, that that message, which is not unlike the 
most profound utterances of Abraham Lincoln, should 
have closed with almost the identical words of the 
great German, Luther, ‘God helping her, she can do no 
other?” 
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At 9:11 p.m. the President ceased speaking, and 
while the audience stood he again shook hands with 
the Vice-President and the Speaker of the House, and 
then, accompanied by the two committees, quickly left 
the chamber. 

And Captain John Westgate walked out into the 
night that for him had become luminous as with the 
light of another world. 


CHAPTER XIII 


HEN John Westgate,—Captain Westgate,— 

looking every inch a soldier, with the old scar 
which lost itself now uader the high, tight-fitting collar 
of his tunic, giving him an added distinction that caused 
men to turn and look after him as he passed in the 
street, left Washington for Toronto, he was still under 
the spell of the President’s words, still in the grip of 
that hour of exaltation. 

“Right is dearer than peace. . . . We have 
no selfish ends to serve. . . . We dedicate our 
lives,” and that last, “God helping her, she can do no 
other,” rang like a golden trumpet in his soul. Nor 
would he ever forget them. They would be the talis- 
man of his life, the great urge of his being, through 
all the dark days to follow and beyond in the peace, 
where he should strive with all the power of a new 
understanding to destroy war forever. 

The old coach, for “Coach’’ he was now in more 
than one sense, greeted him with great satisfaction. 
“Almost I could say, ‘I told you so,’ Captain West- 
gate,” was his salutation. 

And John replied, “Not almost, but altogether!” 

Then followed a month of intensive travel and work, 
hastened by the formal declaration of war by the 
American Congress on April 6th, just four days 
after the President read his message. From camp to 
camp Westgate went, accompanied by his friend and 
mentor. Their journey was a way of triumph. 
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Canada, bruised and bleeding from two years of appall- 
ing sacrifice, was overjoyed at America’s decision. 
“Now the war is won!” was the glad and universal 
cry. 

But what a way of sacrifice must yet be trod! Little 
could the men who greeted Captain Westgate realize 
that a year must pass before the new reinforcements 
could begin to make themselves felt at the fighting 
front, and that in the meantime disaster would ride 
hard and close against the cause of the Allies. 

But the two captains found their work easy. Every- 
where they were given the most complete co-operation, 
and the pick of the Canadian training officers were 
soon crossing the line to place the wealth of their dearly 
purchased knowledge of modern warfare at the disposal 
of their new comrades in arms. 

Only one incident particularly marked for John this 
month of high tension activity. The incident occurred 
at Quebec. He had spent two days at the old French- 
Canadian town, and was returning from the ancient 
“Plains of Abraham” where gallant Wolfe joined gal- 
lant Montcalm in death, when ebbed and flowed 
another tide of blood. 

“Now France and England send their sons to death 
side by side,” he mused. “Oh, the cursed folly of 
war!” and then he discovered that he had bumped 
squarely into a British officer who had turned to look 
down upon the St. Lawrence. 

“Pardon me, sir,” and his apology was instinctive. 
The man addressed, a major, stared hard at him, and 
then shot out an eager hand, 

“John Westgate, as I am alive!” he cried, and John 
Westgate found himself for the first time in nearly 
four years face to face with the doctor who had dressed 
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his wounds in the Bilentz Basin on that never-to-be- 
forgotten evening in June. 

The “accident” was a great good fortune. Doctor 
Brant, Major Brant, was making a tour of the Ca- 
nadian military hospitals. His wounds and years left 
him no other alternative, he said, “if I wish to remain 
in the active service,—but Lord! how I envy you! 
What a soldier you make! You know that Bilentz 
Basin decoration is worth a thousand pounds to you! 
Wouldn’t . . .’’ and then he stopped abruptly. 

John, without a shred of false reticence in either his 
manner or voice, catching the abrupt check in the 
generous flow of the doctor’s thoughts, said eagerly, 

“How are the Rudolphs?” 

And Major Brant replied, ““They’re well, all of them 
are well,—Fearfully cut up over the war, of course, 
but,—well,”’ he seemed anxious to say more; he looked 
helplessly at the man before him, who was so mani- 
festly hanging breathless upon his words, and then, 
as though determined to honor what he saw in the open 
face of John Westgate, he spoke on with a ring of ut- 
most frankness in his low voice, 

“Westgate, you deserve more,—but that’s all,—only 
I haven’t seen them since that summer.” 

Little enough it was for one who had waited long 
and with an ever-increasing desire. Little enough, but 
it served to strengthen the heart of one who was still 
“dead sure” that he would find them. 

With his commission executed and so well executed 
that a personal letter came to him from the Secretary 
of War, Westgate returned to West Point where he 
remained until the June Commencement. He knew 
now that well in advance of a general movement of 
troops across the Atlantic, a small number of regulars 
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would be sent to stimulate the morale of the war- 
weary peoples. He hoped to be included with those 
selected for that most desirable mission. 

But he was doomed to disappointment. Through 
the anxious summer, while the conflict rose to new 
heights of horror and devastation, and when for long 
weeks the cause he had so ardently espoused trembled 
upon the brink of catastrophe, he gave the best of his 
mind and body to the great cantonment in northern 
New York. Then, when the first ten thousand were 
rumored to have embarked, he became reconciled to 
his fate. The fall was at hand, and he had become con- 
tented in the thought that, after all, the work he was 
doing he was peculiarly fitted to do,—the very work 
that he had gotten ready for. 

Ben Arsdale had not waited a day after the declara- 
tion of the existence of a state of war, to put himself 
in the hands of the military authorities and in Septem- 
ber he received his commission as a second lieuten- 
ant. 

John’s mother wrote with just a hint of pathos, 
though she was more than ever—his mother. “Well, 
the cruel fates have no happiness until your room is 
empty,—but I shall refuse to close it again—it re- 
mains open for your return!”’—There was a note of 
faith in that letter, too, a militant note that made her 
son’s eyes swim in a sea of pride. 

Ben’s letters were constant though brief. Once he 
said, “Remember, I’m off you for life if you forget 
me when the big thing comes your way. Not that I 
care a darn about being near you,—I have had a 
perfectly glorious time without competition these last 
four years,—but remember I’ve said it!” 

And the “big thing’? was not as far away as Captain 
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‘Westgate had concluded. One morning early in 
November we find him again entering the offices of the 
War Department,—nor was he kept long waiting. 
Something like a smile of amusement greeted him when 
for the third time he was ushered into the presence of 
the Secretary. 

“Really, Captain Westgate,” said that official, 
shaking his hand, “I trouble you more often than | 
do the generals,” and that meant more than it said, 
for the Secretary of War had come to have great 
confidence as well as a frank personal liking for 
this man who accepted his commissions so seriously 
and carried them out with such discrimination and 
success. 

“But,” he continued, “this promises to be our last 
interview for some time. I have received a message 
from General Headquarters in France, asking that a 
dozen officers,—four captains and eight lieutenants, be 
sent over at once to go up for training along with the 
First Division. I will give you a statement, before you 
leave, of the qualifications the commander-in-chief 
particularly desires in these men. Major Westgate, I 
have called you here to ask you to find these men and 
take them across in person as quickly as is humanly 
possible.” 

Westgate rose and stood for a moment without 
speaking. Then, as the serious man before him waited, 
he said, 

“Again I am grateful,—for a great opportunity. I 
shall do my best. Sir, I thank you.” 

John’s second personal wire that night went to Camp 
Lewis in the State of Washington. It followed of- 
ficial advices to the officers in charge. Addressed to 
Lieutenant Ben Arsdale it read: 
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“Report immediately at General Headquarters, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York,” and it was signed, ‘Major 
Westgate.” 

His first message, however, which he knew would 
somewhat atone for the liberty he had “‘vindictively”’ 
taken with Ben, went to his mother. It met all the 
military requirements, but it was vastly more inform- 
ing than to a stranger’s reading of it would have at 
first appeared: 

“Come to New York at once,” it read. ‘‘Matters all 
arranged stop bring Jane stop love John.” 

Mrs. Westgate did not hesitate. When Ben Arsdale 
came storming in a few hours later, flushed and eager 
with his wire, he found his “adopted mother,’’—and so 
he insisted she had really been—ready to accompany 
him. Ben read John’s longer wire and turned an 
eager face toward Mrs. Westgate, who answered his 
unspoken question by saying, 

“T phoned Jane at once; you may imagine her 
surprise. The blessed girl hardly knows what to do. 
We both were sure of course from that telegram to me 
that you had been called,’—“‘ordered”—corrected Ben, 
—‘‘ordered by Major Westgate,—darn him!” he added 
with a grin. 

“Well, ordered then,—ordered east and,’—Mrs. 
Westgate hesitated at the wider orders they had read 
into those fateful sentences. There was just a hint of a 
break in her voice as she went on,—‘and perhaps 
with only a short time there between our arrival and 
your sailing. Jane wants to go,—Ben—don’t be in 
doubt about that,—but her people are strongly opposed, 
—she hardly knows what to do. You'd better call 
her up. We leave at eight to-night?” 

“Yes,” Ben answered, “not an hour later.” He 
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walked to the window, tapped on the pane for a 
moment, and then came resolutely back. 

“Mother,” he said, “she can’t go,—I’ll not let her. 
O God! O God! how I want her!’ Never before 
had he spoken with such feeling, “But, mother, she 
can’t go. No!” he went on, when the woman who 
loved him as she would have loved a second son, seemed 
about to dispute his hard decision, “No,—don’t say 
it. You believe in God’s leading? Well, then, believe 
me when I say that I’m led. Jane can’t go!” and his 
voice so clear and strong broke then. He turned and 
hurried to his room. 

But almost immediately he came back and put in a 
long distance call for Pisgah. The answer that came 
left him white and trembling. 

“Jane is on her way to Portland,” said her mother, 
and then after just an instant’s hesitation that really 
splendid woman cried impulsively into the phone, “O 
blessed boy! we all love you! God bless and keep you!” 

All the self-control that Ben Arsdale could muster 
went into his reply, “Thank you, Mother Roberts,—I 
love all of you; but, I can’t let Jane go to New York 
now,” and a smothered cry of gratitude came back 
over the wire. 

Turning to Mrs. Westgate, the soldierly fellow said 
presently, “Mother, you’ve got to help me,—help me 
against my weakness. Jane can’t go!” 

And when a little later Jane Roberts came,—there 
was no time for Ben to meet her train,—help him 
John’s wise mother did. 

The girl was distraught, and reproachful when she 
arrived. 

“O Ben!” she cried, when they were alone. “Why 
did we wait? Why did I ask you to wait? I love you! 
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Tlove you! I have lost a wonderful year,—we have lost 
it. But listen, dear,” she continued, eagerly, ‘‘we will 
be married now,—I ask you!” she cried when he 
gathered her close, very close, and said, “No, no, 
darling!’ said it very softly as he kissed her again and 
again. “Yes, we will be married—now,”’ she insisted, 
“to-night, or in New York, but it shall be, for I love 
you,” and she clung to him with the passion of an utter 
surrender. 

He held her until she became quiet in his arms, and 
then he pressed back her beautiful head until it lay 
against his shoulder and he could see her eyes. God! 
how he loved her and wanted her! But he told of his 
deep conviction, told her that to him it was as though 
another will than his own had made the decision, told 
of the pain of it, but told her so bravely, so truly, that 
she saw him with eyes of new understanding. 

“Jane, my beloved, you will wait for me here. All 
the holiest things in my soul tell me. You will wait 
for me here. I cannot allow you to bind yourself to 
me. God knows that if I could, if I could, and not 
violate my honor, I would, for, Jane, I want you!’ 
and he gathered her again to his heart, held her so close 
that breath left her. 

They did not call Mrs. Westgate until in deep travail 
of soul they had come to their understanding. 

“Mother,” Ben said in a voice of anguish, a voice 
so different from his old jubilant trumpet, “mother, 
Jane needs you,” and then he went up to his room. 

What the woman who knew so well the path that 
leads to the place where broken hearts find peace, said 
to Jane Roberts, we may not hear, but to her dying 
day Jane would cherish the remembrance of that hour. 

Ben took his betrothed to the evening train for 
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Pisgah only a little while before he started with John’s 
mother for New York. We have no right to invade the 
sanctuary of their parting. Again before the warning 
signal forced him to leave the car, he took her in his 
arms, and those who saw the uniform and the girl sob- 
bing within its close embrace, sensed the tragedy of 
war’s separation, and shut themselves out of the 
anguished leave-taking, behind a mist of tears. 

But let it be written that tears were not the last. As 
the train creaked into a start, Jane raised her head, 
pushed herself back from Ben’s embrace, and lifted 
her hands up to his face. She pressed his cheeks like 
some woman of an old story, and said in a voice calm 
and strong, 

“Go, man of my heart!’ and she smiled! 


CHAPTER XIV 


Ri days later John met two eager travellers at 
the Grand Central Terminal in New York City. If 
the salute of Lieutenant Arsdale was a trifle exagger- 
ated, the response of Major Westgate was open to the 
same criticism. As for John’s mother, she was not 
embarrassed by military regulations! The fact that 
Jane was not in the party was a distinct disappointment 
to Ben’s chum, but the explanation he received from 
his mother, rather than from the man most concerned, 
was entirely satisfactory. John understood. 

After the first greetings John satisfied their curi- 
osity,—it was more than curiosity,—it was anxiety in 
his mother,—by saying, 

“Of course we shall not know the exact hour of 
sailing,—all sailings are now under secret orders, to 
inconvenience the “Subs’—but we go aboard the St. 
Carina—and this is a secret, fair lady,” aside to his 
mother, “we go aboard to-morrow night. You see, 
you did not have a lot of time to spare. This lieu- 
tenant friend of yours nearly missed the big occasion. 
He’s the last man to arrive.” 

But the hungry-eyed woman heard only, ‘“‘to- 
morrow night!’—less than two days! less than forty- 
eight hours, and he,—they,—would be gone. But she 
gave little indication of the anguish that moved through 
her soul,—little then and only slightly more later. She 
saw her boys away with her faith and her strength 
girding them for their ordeals. Again and again those 
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words we heard first years ago were spoken on the 
pier the next afternoon where a quiet throng gathered 
to say a last good-bye to three hundred officers who were 
embarking to sail,—just when, no man of them knew. 
Again and again men exclaimed, who watched a ra- 
diant-faced mother, with tear-dimmed eyes, smiling her 
good-bye, ‘“What a woman!” 

One of the twelve men selected by Major Westgate 
to accompany him under special orders to General 
Headquarters in France was First Lieutenant Randor 
Stran. He had not been forgotten when John “came 
into his kingdom.” The officers’ training camp had re- 
duced his quantity but increased his quality, and to 
the eyes of the distracted parents who followed him up 
the gangplank he was the king among princes. John’s 
mother it was who comforted Stran’s; she gave some- 
thing of her own courage and fortitude to that help- 
less woman who had scarcely known a burden until this 
cross was laid upon her. 

For several weeks Mrs. Westgate remained in New 
York with Randor’s people, and then she returned to 
Portland, a member of that daily increasing multitude 
that waited for news. 

* 2 * * * * 


“John,” said Ben, on the night of the eighth day 
out, as they stood by the darkened rail, “I’ve been won- 
dering why, when Jane came to me, I turned her 
away,—turned her away when I had been wanting her 
so desperately these years,— it was all very clear that 
I should ;—that is very clear still,—I had to do it,— 
but John, why?” 

And John replied, “It was the finest thing you ever 
did. You will never do anything braver though you 
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capture the whole German army. It was honor, old 
man! You couldn’t bind her to a soldier’s chance,— 
after you did it, I understood.” 

“Yes, but why?” Ben whispered, and something of 
the ominous presentiment in his voice startled the man 
by his side. 

Two days later as the twelve young officers were 
crossing the Channel, John said, with a bit more than 
jest in his voice, 

“Say, pardner,’”—and not even a war could change 
that when they were alone, “let’s cut out the premoni- 
tions.” 

“All right,” Ben answered, and threw his head back 
witha laugh. ‘All right, old man. Premonitions are 
barred, declared ‘foul holds’ from this day forth,” and 
it was a compact. 

Only a day was spent in Paris, much to the regret of 
some of the party, but at that every man was eager to 
get on to headquarters. They knew that “headquar- 
ters’ was Chaumont, and at Chaumont a good fortune 
of more than ordinary significance awaited both John 
and Ben. 

Paris had advised the commander-in-chief of the 
arrival of the twelve young officers, and to the amaze- 
ment of two of the group, who should be at the sta- 
tion to meet them but a major,—a major in a British 
uniform, with a fearfully scarred face,—Major Ved- 
ders! He knew that he had them at a disadvantage, 
and smiled at their exclamations. 

“So you thought I was in Canada!” and he laughed. 

“Well, I had a right to, after what you told me,” 
John shouted in his delight, and they moved toward 
their temporary quarters. 

“Sure you did,” the old coach replied, “but you see 
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what I said applied to my Canadian prospects,—we 
weren't counting on you fellows much then,” and he 
manifestly enjoyed their appreciative smiles at his 
“dig.” “But I’m over!” and his good eye was bright, 
“putting the little I know at the disposal of the army 
that’s got to put the finishing touches on this war.” 

Later he told them of his personal associations with 
“the general.” “I knew him in the Philippines,’ Ved- 
ders explained, “I was a newspaper man then fresh 
from college, and covering the Far East for a Cana- 
dian syndicate. A great soldier he is—they were wise 
to select him.” 

“Coach,”—and “coach” he would always be to them, 
—John said as soon as he was alone with Major Ved- 
ders, “I’m mighty glad for your promotion. Why 
didn’t you write me?” 

“Yes, why?” was the rejoinder. ‘You may have 
heard of military censors,—the fact that I was pro- 
moted and sent over as a special adviser was not given 
wide publicity,—indeed I was specifically admonished 
against putting it into any personal letters,” and he 
slapped his friend on the shoulder. 

“First question answered satisfactorily; the exami- 
nation will proceed,’ was John’s laconic rejoinder. 
“Are you responsible for my being here?” 

And to that Major Vedders responded with all levity 
gone from his voice, “No, as God is my witness.” 

“Well,” and John roared at the dismal face of his 
friend, “I was just getting ready to say ‘Thank you! 
I didn’t enlist to stay at home. Why, man, if you gave 
me this chance, you gave me the finest thing of my 
life!” 

But Vedders only shook his head again and replied, 
“No, I didn’t do it. The Secretary of War picked you. 
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Some distinction, my boy! picked you out of them all, 
in response to the general’s direct, personal request. 
—Yes, I know all about it,’— this last in response to the 
question he read in John’s face, but behind his answer 
and behind all that he said was more portentous in- 
formation that he did not divulge. 

Quite by accident, hearing the name of Westgate 
mentioned at headquarters, he had a few days before 
become acquainted with the fact that Major Westgate 
was expected some time around the first of December. 
His pleasure at hearing this word will be understood. 
In one of his personal conferences with the general 
he said, 

“By the way, I’ve learned that an old friend of mine, 
the greatest all-round athlete I ever developed, is com- 
ing on here,—Major Westgate.”’ 

And at that the general swung squarely about in his 
chair. “Major Westgate? Yes,—you know him?” 

“T think that I know him as well as I know myself,” 
was Major Vedders’ quiet reply. 

“Tell me about him,” was the terse rejoinder of the 
general, and so for the next few minutes the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary 
Forces listened to the story of John Westgate, as it 
came from the lips of his old friend. When Major 
Vedders finished speaking, the general said with un- 
mistakable satisfaction. 

“He’s the man.—tThe secretary is doing well,” and 
there was genuine appreciation in his voice as he added 
those last words. 

The major was rising to go, but the general de- 
tained him, saying, “Just a minute,—I am sure you 
will be interested in knowing why I sent for—West- 
gate,” and now Vedders felt a strange uneasiness,—he 
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was not sure that he cared to know, but the general 
went on rapidly, incisively, “I'll tell you,—you were his 
coach. You can coach him again for the biggest game 
of his life!’ The gray, piercing eyes searched the 
major’s. “We take over our first sector about Janu- 
ary first,—a quiet one sandwiched between French 
divisions, but our first. What happens there before 
March will mean—infinite things to our morale, and, 
sir, to the future of this war. We wili not be in the 
line twenty-four hours until the enemy will know all 
about us, and you can bank on it that from then on we 
shall be given a taste of every particular brand of 
Hell,—Sherman when he said it didn’t know what he 
was talking about, but he was right! Well, the division 
is up for training now, having a pretty rough experi- 
ence; getting invaluable information, but January first 
is the time when horror begins. Major,” and the gen- 
eral’s voice took on an added impressiveness as it be- 
came deeper, “I sent for Westgate to get this month 
of special training with his captains and lieutenants so 
that he can go into the line on that sector and show the 
American infantry how to meet whatever happens! I 
asked the Secretary of War to send me the best major, 
—the officer who had sound and complete training, 
physical strength, moral stamina,—all of these, but be- 
yond all of these, the one who had the personality that 
wins! I wrote, I want a man who can’t be killed before 
he has executed his commission, and, Major, from what 
you tell me, I believe that I have that man.” 

No wonder Major Vedders had an ominous face 
when he said “No” to John’s question. He knew that 
the general’s commission was practically a sentence 
of death for twelve gallant men, who stepped so eagerly 
from the Paris express that bright November morn- 
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ing. He seemed to hear again the roar of David Col- 
lege as on that never-to-be-forgotten June afternoon, in 
the lengthening shadows from the great oaks of the 
campus, she acclaimed the prodigious labors of her 
athletic heroes. 


CHAPTER XV 


AJOR WESTGATE’S orders revealed that he 
M and his associates were to leave Chaumont in 
the morning, reporting to Major-General Bolter, who 
commanded the division just then gone up for train- 
ing with the French. And beyond those orders, his 
conferences at General Headquarters acquainted him 
fully with the ominous character of the work in front 
of him. Just before they started for the line, a mes- 
senger brought a final order to Major Westgate. It 
was a message of disappointment and grief for two 
men,—one of them Lieutenant Randor Stran; they 
were detained for special staff duty at Chaumont. 

“Don’t know when you’re lucky,” was the comfort- 
ing comment of one of the captains. “Here you are 
at the heart of things and with every chance of getting 
back with a ribbon, to tell your grandchildren about the 
war.” 

But when Stran said explosively, “All right,—let’s 
trade—you stay and take back the story, to your 
grandchildren!” the Job’s comforter was silent. 

For John and Ben, December was a colorful month. 
They saw the reality of war for the first time. It was 
bitterly cold on the line, and very quiet,—that is, to 
the veterans of the French Division who had now their 
first contact with these new Allies, it seemed quiet. To 
the raw American infantryman it was busy enough! 
He had his baptism of fire; he began to learn the 
drudgery of the cruel thing that, stripped of its false 
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glamor, stood now in stark ugliness. While his edu- 
cation was only begun when the new year arrived, it 
was at least well begun. 

Major Westgate found himself on January first, 
under orders to report at Broul with one captain. Just 
in the nick of time Ben’s promotion had come, so the 
friends were not separated. 

It was midnight when they reached the ancient 
fortress city. They were without a guide to direct 
them. Until early morning they lounged in an empty 
compartment of a train left standing in the station, or 
they walked the narrow, darkened streets, deserted save 
for an occasional patrol. The cathedral rose in spec- 
tral spires above the gloomy, shuttered buildings 
crowding hard against it. Here and there were open 
wounds in the venerable structures that spoke of air 
raids which were an almost nightly occurrence. 

When day broke they found their way to divisional 
headquarters five kilometers nearer the line. Here 
Westgate reported to General Bolter. For weeks this 
particular division had been in training and was now 
to initiate trench warfare for the American army. 
Originally a regular army organization, it had been 
brought to full war strength by the addition of five 
thousand men picked from the first levies under selec- 
tive conscription and given intensive training first at 
home and later in France. The officers were also a 
true representation of American infantry contribution 
to the war,—West Point graduates and the best from 
the training camps. 

General Bolter welcomed the new major with almost 
brutal frankness: ‘Glad you’re here and hope reports 
on you are true. If they are, the Lord knows we need 
you.” 
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John felt his commander’s eyes on the deep scar that, 
to men at least, decorated his face. 

“You seem to have had a pretty thorough prepara- 
tion for this assignment, and I take it that your cap- 
tain has been with you?” 

John nodded assent. 

“Good! concluded the general, “You will go up at 
once and take command of the Ist Battalion of the 
126th; headquarters at Seifert. You will relieve the 
French training officer, Colonel De Mar, and your cap- 
tain will relieve Captain Smith of Company ‘B,’ who 
is to report here.’”’ There were other matters briefly 
discussed, additional equipment was secured, and be- 
fore noon Major Westgate and Captain Arsdale were 
riding in a camion toward the front line. 

It was a quiet, gray day. Only an occasional shell 
came over, as they entered the camouflaged area, and 
their own guns were silent,—but always silence on the 
line was ominous. 

At Seifert, a tiny, shattered village lying in a wide 
hollow below the most advanced military road and al- 
most directly beneath the enemy’s batteries buried 
in Mt. Tec, which frowned down upon the low- 
lands, Major Westgate met Colonel De Mar,—a 
man of fifty,—who received him cordially, if with 
just the suggestion of surprise. In perfect Eng- 
lish he said, as he watched an orderly with his per- 
sonal equipment precede him up the communicating 
trench: 

“You know of course that this is one of the so-called 
quiet sectors. Well, I have seen these sectors become 
miniatures of Ypres, and this trench stuff is always in- 
tensive. We took position last night, and of course by 
this time the character of the organization holding the 
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line here is known over there,’—and he cast his glance 
toward the mist-veiled height. ‘You can expect any- 
thing from now on! I wish you luck.” 

The grizzled officer hesitated for a moment, and then 
as he tightened his grip upon the young major’s hand, 
“You are younger than I expected,” and he searched 
the lean, scarred face in front of him,—“about the age 
of one of my two sons who have—‘gone west.’ But 
you will do.” And he said this last with quiet convic- 
tion. “Good luck!’ he repeated, and swung after his 
orderly. 

John’s first inspection of his organization and posi- 
tion gave him a strange feeling of helplessness. About 
five kilometers the sector measured,—five kilometers of 
rolling ground, each end anchored in seasoned French 
divisions. His battalion was in a half swamp. To 
the north and west of his headquarters the ground rose 
gradually; to the east it stretched across open fields 
and through a shattered grove. The lines had stood 
there for nearly three years. The trenches were un- 
usually deep and well-constructed, though the frost had 
gotten in its work and they needed immediate repairs— 
the engineers had already been busy for hours. Ben’s 
company was in the line beyond the first field, in the 
woods. 

The first three weeks of January were compara- 
tively uneventful. There were nightly raids, and the 
batteries behind the road fired their daily quota of 
shells. The machine guns became active when dark- 
ness came, and the “ships” passed ceaselessly to and 
fro over the line. Now and again a duel in the air 
broke through the tense monotony, and there was a 
steady trickle of wounded and dead from the advanced 
dressing-stations to the base hospitals. 
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But on January twenty-first, a change came over the 
“quiet Broul sector.” 

Major Westgate had quickly gotten hold of his sit- 
uation,—he did not wait long for the full confidence 
and respect of his organization. Regulars and “re- 
placements” alike very soon came to be satisfied that 
he knew the details of the red game they were playing, 
and that he was thoroughly competent to lead them in 
it. 

“He’s not a regular,’ said a top sergeant one day, 
“but they tell me he taught at West Point, and believe 
me, he didn’t get that scar with a safety razor!’ which 
pretty well expressed the feeling the 1st Battalion had 
for the young major. 

Ben had the worst position in the sector,—low and 
damp, it was a constant fight, first with ice and then 
with muck. His “duck-boards” were generally rafts, 
and he told his superior officer one day that a man 
needed the skill of a tight-rope walker to make com- 
pany rounds. But he was the idol of his men from 
the first twenty-four hours,—and he merited every bit 
of their affection and confidence. 

But the twenty-first of January! That day an un- 
expected barrage came down on battalion headquarters 
which smashed a few more tottering walls, added a few 
more ruts to the wretched macadam road and blew up 
the “mess.” The last added insult to injury, and the 
batteries about ‘Dead Man’s Curve” took account of it. 
They sent back a reply that paralyzed enemy communi- 
cations for forty-eight hours, and buried his front line 
trenches. 

It was the first “big noise” of American field artil- 
lerymen firing French 75’s. Now the “quiet sector” 
became ‘‘a miniature Ypres,”’—Jchn had occasion to 
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remember the words of Colonel De Mar. By day the 
guns spoke intermittently, but at night their salvoes 
blended into a continuous roar. The raids grew in size 
and frequency. 

And then on the thirtieth the enemy put over a deluge 
of “mustard.” It was the division’s first experience 
with mustard shells in quantity, the first real test for 
the new British box respirators. John’s battalion suf- 
fered the most,—he was in a mask for five hours that 
night, and Company ‘‘B” had a miserable time in the 
low-hung, poisonous mist. 

Ben rushed in a note saying, “Send me seven more 
stretchers,” and there were thirty walking casual- 
ties. 

The thirty-first was stormy,—rain became sleet. It 
glazed the trench walls, and coated the remaining 
“duck-boards”’ until the first line became doubly perilous 
going. All day long the enemy batteries fired; all day 
long the guns behind the road and the greater guns 
far behind them replied. 

Now Mt. Tec herself for the first time in months 
became active, and the men of the lst Battalion knew 
the beginning of real horror. At noon General Bolter 
came up with the colonel. 

“Bad day,” he said tersely, “and a worse night,” he 
added. “Looks like you fellows here might be in for 
some sort of a special celebration,” he continued, ‘‘ob- 
servers report unusual activity directly behind the lines 
in front of you,—large troop concentrations.” 

“T watched the flares from their fire boxes all night,” 
replied John, “they must have moved a dozen troop 
trains.” 

“Yes,” continued the general, “looks like a nasty 
night. What do you need?” 
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“Nothing,” replied John. “The reserves will be 
ready?” 

The colonel nodded, and the general added sug- 
gestively, ‘““Yes, the reserves and the ambulances,— 
I’ve ordered fifty up as far as Bort,” which was 
only two kilometers back. 

As the general turned to leave he shook his Major’s 
hand, and said, 

“You're doing good business here, Major West- 
gate, and Captain Arsdale is a prize,—tell him I said 
so.” Then, as he moved on ahead of his staff he re- 
peated again, “Looks like a nasty night,—Good luck!” 

John was grateful for the visit, and grateful for the 
confidence expressed by the general’s failure to give 
any specific instructions. He was trusted! He spent 
an hour now going over his lines, studying his maps. 
He spent another thirty minutes alone thinking, and 
he made a complete round of his position. He re- 
served Company “B” for the last. He had seen Ben 
daily since the first of January, but this late afternoon 
they spent a longer time than usual together. They 
messed in the captain’s dugout, and talked low and 
seriously. 

“The general thinks we’re in for a nasty night,” 
said John. 

“What !—after the pleasant evenings we’ve been en- 
joying? Surely a great prophet has come among 
us!” snorted Ben. 

John laughed, “Well, the reserves are up behind us, 
and fifty ambulances are two kilometers back,” he re- 
plied. 

Ben sipped his coffee for a minute, and then 
stretched out in the bunk. “We are due for relief 
to-morrow. If the Boche knows it, and I imagine he 
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does, this is the night for his farewell party,—and 
right through me is his way over.” The last words 
Ben spoke slowly, introspectively. 

Above them the fire had noticeably quickened,—it 
was destined to become from that time on increasingly 
intensive. The two officers were silent as they listened. 
The major spoke first: 

“Tf they come, it will be Hell, fire and brimstone, 
from now until they start. Pardner,” and he got up 
to leave, but came close to the bunk, “I have a hunch 
that this may be the night we were sent up for,” he 
added. 

Ben answered, “Old man, I have a hunch, too.” 
They had used the old familiar terms of deep affection, 
quite unconsciously. 

“I’m going back to headquarters,’ John went on, 
“and may take a run out to the batteries and down to 
see the colonel, but I’ll be out to see you again before 
midnight.” 

Ben got up. “Better not, old man,” he said, hur- 
riedly, ‘““You’ve got a chest full of your own, but,” 
and he grinned, “I’ll be glad to see you if you come!” 


CHAPTER XVI 


AJOR WESTGATE passed through battalion 
headquarters hurriedly under a rising roar 
from the smaller batteries. He came on to the camou- 
flaged main highway; he noted many heavy ammuni- 
tion trucks. Requisitioning a motor-cycle and side-car 
he rode on down to the regimental dugout. The col- 
onel was away, so after confirming the arrangements 
for reserves and ambulances, he did not linger. 

As he waited for his driver who had gone for gas, 
the reserves came up in camions and trucks. They 
were stary-eyed, but looked fit. They marched in 
another kilometer and a half, and took position behind 
the first line of 75’s. Some one struck up in a whisper 


“There’s a long, long trail a-winding—” 


and soon they were all humming it. The rasping voice 
of an officer stopped them abruptly. 

But the song rang in the young major’s ears as he 
rode back. 


“There’s a long, long trail a-winding— 
Into the land of my dreams.” 


It was nine o’clock when he came down the deep 
communicating trench from the camouflaged road,— 
nine o’clock, and over the entire sector and its abutting 
French foundations, the storm fell and increased. And 
gun for gun the American and French batteries re- 
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concentration of heavier fire on the advanced Ameri- 
can position. Ten and twelve-inch shells were falling 
there in profusion. 

At eleven o'clock John went again into the trenches. 
He had stretched out for a few minutes of relaxation, 
and was strangely fresh again, physically and mentally 
alert. He went to the left of his lines first, and found 
everything still reasonably intact. The men were 
keeping under cover; only the sentries standing “‘post”’ 
and holding the listening stations were particularly 
exposed. He had a word for his officers,—they felt 
immeasurably steadied by his visit; he greeted the men 
personally, as they saluted, and passed quickly on. He 
noted that the fire was evenly distributed. ‘About 
three,” he mused, “it will be light enough for them to 
come over,—about one they concentrate,—some- 
where !”’—and he remembered Ben’s prophecy. 

Just before midnight he ran into the captain of “B” 
Company, directing the shoveling out of a trench cave- 
in. “Pretty soft?’ was his questioning comment. 

“No,” was the reply, “frozen hard here, but ten- 
inch shells don’t stop for the ice——This is a nasty 
night, sir!’ 

A little later they were in the dugout again. Ben 
spoke first. “John,” he questioned, “I’ve been wonder- 
ing whether you’ve had any particular ‘hunch’ about 
this night?” and then he hastened to add, as he 
saw that his question might be misunderstood, “I 
mean a ‘hunch’ as to some particular plan of defence 
we should use in meeting this raid—I look for a big 
one.” 

John replied quietly, “No, I haven’t,—and I’ve been 
thinking hard for days. Seems to me we ought to 
have something special ready for this—special occa- 
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sion. But I guess I’m too logy to think. No, I don’t 
have it.” 

Now suddenly, as they sat together, great flares 
which penetrated even behind their double gas curtain, 
illumined the line. The planes were coming over,— 
they were fairly high, but with the trenches beneath 
them as light as the day, tons of high explosives were 
dropped in the next twenty minutes. It was the most 
extensive raid from the air put over on any single sec- 
tor in the winter of 1916-17. It was a terrifying 
spectacle,—an appalling onslaught against mind and 
nerve, though it did comparatively little physical dam- 
age. It drew both the major and the captain above 
ground again; they could see the shifting zones of light 
and the darting black “bugs” behind them. At rare in- 
tervals they caught the roar of motors. They moved 
hurriedly from post to post. Still the fire fell with 
ever-increasinig intensity along the entire sector. 

“Well,” Ben shouted in John’s ear, “the men behind 
us know that we’re busy to-night? They'll be ready?” 
John nodded. 

It was one o'clock. “Coffee?” the major suggested, 
and again they brushed through the gas curtains into 
the comparative quiet of the foul dugout—a haven of 
rest and peace it seemed. 

“They'll come at two-thirty or thereabouts, old man,” 
and Ben spoke with conviction. Gad! I wish that it 
was over!’ He said it as he might have spoken of a 
hurdle race on the old Pisgah oval. He went then to 
his bunk and drew two letters from under his pillow. 
“Say,” he continued, and his eyes never flickered, 
“mail these to-morrow,—will you?” and he handed 
them to his friend. 

John slipped them into his tunic. “But you'll be 
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going back, too, in the morning,” he commented. 

And Ben answered, “Yes, I know, but a major has a 
better chance to make quick connections than a captain, 
and I want these to go.” 

At one-thirty Major Westgate stood up resolutely, 
and said,—ana it was strangely difficult for him to get 
started, “Well, unless I get back to headquarters I’ll be 
in the wrong place when this raid comes over, and sub- 
ject to the charge of neglect of duty.” 

“You'll sure be in the wrong place if you stay here,” 
Ben retorted with his old grin. But John remembered 
what had been said earlier in the day about that par- 
ticular portion of the line, and flushed. 

“Good luck, pardner,”’ and John came close. “Good 
luck,—God bless you!” He was not a major now! 

“Good luck, old man! and the same to you!” and it 
was not a captain speaking. 

Major Westgate climbed the slippery dugout ladder 
into the trench and moved slowly toward battalion 
headquarters. He was in the line of duty, he knew, 
—he should have been‘in the village for an hour, he 
knew, too, even though his wires were open from the 
“B” Company dugout. He must hurry,—nearly two 
o'clock and no man could say where the blow would 
fall. What a blow it promised to be! 

His foot slipped from the “duck-board,”’ and he 
plunged to his knees through the half-frozen mud. As 
he struggled up he reached for the basket-like work of 
the trench supports. He lifted himself back and moved 
cautiously forward. “Some mess!” he muttered. 

Then suddenly he was galvanized into attention! It 
was nothing that he heard,—still the fire grew in in- 
tensity about him; it was nothing that he saw,—about 
him was again the impenetrable darkness of a 
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cloud-hung, hate-filled night. Jt was what he felt! 

His hand, the hand that had steadied him along the 
trench, the bare wet hand, had come in contact with 
something,—something round and cold! He waited. 
He hardly dared breathe. But the thing against his 
hand did not move. He waited yet another second. 
Then he investigated,—it was iron, an iron pipe! 
Wait! Yes, it was an iron pipe, plugged at the end! 

Now John knew,—knew again as he had known that 
day on the point above the old Bilentz,—knew what he 
would do. The pipe, the freezing end of which he had 
grasped firmly, was filled with high explosives, and 
ran under and through their protecting barb-wire, with 
battery connections in the enemy trenches, two hun- 
dred yards away. Daring men had planted it and fifty 
others like it, sometime during that appalling night, 
when the concentrated fire had been lifted for a brief 
interval to the fields behind the American front line. 
Ben’s hunch was right,—this was their way over! 
John had doubted it, for Company “B” had been so 
often the enemy’s objective that strategy seemed to dic- 
tate attacking at another point in the line. But why 
had he always returned to Ben? 

Now he need not go back to battalion headquarters. 
Now he knew what he would do. The shock of that 
cold iron had made him alert to his innermost mind. 
He plunged back to the company dugout, leaped down 
the ladder and through the gas curtains. Captain Ars- 
dale started forward as if to meet a foe. 

“Ye gods!” he cried. “I thought it was Germany!’ 

“Tt is!” came the answer. At once John was at the 
heart of the matter that was now as clear in his mind as 
the path of a searchlight along a dark cloud. “Thirty 
minutes, or a little more, and they’re coming over. 
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But, pardner, they won’t find us in these burrows. For 
the first time in this war they'll not bayonet men claw- 
ing out of shattered, caved-in dugouts.”” Ben waited 
breathless. “Get your men out,—all of them,—take 
them fifty yards back of the parapet,—into the open. 
Deploy them along the line. Tell them to find any 
cover they can,—shell holes, old trenches. But hold 
them there; hold them through the heil that will come 
soon—that precedes the creeping barrage. We'll senda 
bunch of them to death,—but death in the open. 
They'll have a better chance there beyond the center of 
fire, than in these rat holes. Thank God once, for the 
Boche’s accuracy !—Then,—get this! there’s been no 
gas yet. Don’t put the masks on until it comes. When 
that barrage reaches the trench, be ready, and when it 
lifts,—at that instant—attack! counter attack! When 
that barrage lifts to the fields behind our line, to ‘cur- 
tain’ our reserves and give the raiders a free hand for 
‘cleaning up,’ meet them on the parapet with every- 
thing you’ve got! Germany thinks this is a surprise 
attack, but it’s going to be a surprise defence. It is a 
general raid, pardner, but by the Eternal, we’re the 
raiders!” 

John was a veritable volcano of dynamic intensity. 
Ben took fire under him. Swift as the wires could 
carry the orders, and swiftly as strong men could 
execute them, the major’s strategy was put into effect. 
Only half a dozen lookouts were left in the line or in 
front of its back parapet. In fifteen minutes, fully in- 
formed of the stern crisis before them, and fully 
equipped to meet it, the men of Company “B” were 
sprawling in the open, slightly less than fifty yards be- 
hind the center of fire which had, even as they executed 
the order, assumed the proportions of a steel-coated, 
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white-heated inferno. And behind the very center of 
that cloud-burst of death sprawled a major and cap- 
tain. 

“John! get to headquarters,” roared Ben. 

“Shut up!” roared back John, and could one have 
seen, he was smiling! He had flashed his location to 
his secretary lieutenant, just as he leaped up the ladder 
after his old chum, who plunged out to execute the 
order. 

The men edged closer together now. John tightened 
the belt of his trench coat, took up a notch in his Sam 
Browne, and drawing his automatic from its holster 
protected it under him. Ben was moving, and pres- 
ently John felt rather than saw him throw his gas 
mask far in front of him. 

“T’ll meet it with open face!” he muttered. 

The air about them had become less dense. They 
could just distinguish the swirl of the gossamer-like 
snow. Presently it ceased altogether. Unspeakable 
was the noise in front of and all about them. Un- 
speakable the tumult without and within. The spectacle 
now breaking slowly from the darkness, and taking 
shadowy form, was veritably sublime in its horror. 

Ben had seen the cloud-burst wipe out the forest 
holocaust in the Bilentz Basin. Once among the dunes 
of the Columbia he had flung himself headlong upon 
his face while with the sound of a hundred mountain 
torrents and in inky darkness the suffocating tempest 
of sand swept over him. But now his straining eyes 
beheld a cloud-burst of steel, and an avalanche of 
iron,—the pouring upward of the earth in sudden gey- 
sers, choked with stumps of trees, rocks and fragments 
of military equipment. It was the maelstrom of a 
continuous, mighty thunder, in which were mingled the 
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throaty roar of multiple discharges, the moan of shells 
through the air, the bursting of shrapnel, and the shock 
of explosions, when the far-flung missives of destruc- 
tion made contact with their objectives. ' 

Now was the time! Instinctively both men lying in 
the snow-soaked field knew it. About them were the 
dim forms of their comrades,—here and there a red 
splotch mingled with the black; here and there a crawl- 
ing youthful agony, for not all of Company “B”’ had 
escaped the scores of shells that were “long.” Yes, 
each knew the fateful hour was on them! 

Suddenly Ben threw his right arm about the neck of 
his major,—ah! we know how much more than a 
major he was to that captain !—and shouted in his ear, 
“Old man,” he roared, ‘now I know why I sent Jane 
back!” That was all. Then the barrage lifted, and as 
one man Company “B” leaped up and forward. 

John sprang to the right; Ben, to the left. About 
them and above them was the lull that marked the 
changing of gun elevations to lift the barrage behind 
the trench, to shut out reinforcements for.its demoral- 
ized defenders, and to give the raiders a chance with 
the cold steel. That first rush of the counter-attack 
carried Company “B” into the midst of the amazed, 
gray-helmeted shock-troops who were sweeping down 
like a flood. Then the two floods met! Then was the 
glutting of man’s blood fury; then was the rape of 
youth. Surely God hid His face. 

John came upon Ben where he lay sprawled and 
huddled by an old stump fifty yards in front of his 
line. On ahead, the curtain of fire rolled down from 
the American batteries to cut off the retreat of the 
enemy remnant was churning the mired plain to make 
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another inferno. Behind, the American reserves were 
pouring through and over the sloughing, red-running 
trenches. The bedlam was a horror of noises. 

But John heard nothing. He caught a glimpse of a 
stretcher. ‘Lieutenant!’ he called, but even as his 
major called, the lieutenant collapsed over his sharpnel- 
shredded feet. Then John lifted Ben, and as he lifted 
him saw the huge wound in his breast,—lifted him and 
stumbled toward the dressing station that had been,in 
the battered grove. 

But it was no use. Behind a bit of a rise he stopped. 
He tore off his equipment and clothes through to his 
skin. Again and again he stanched the red flow. Now 
the sky was clearer. Ah! stretchers were coming. 
Still that curtain of fire on in front tore at the out- 
guessed, broken, humiliated invader. A hundred pris- 
oners he left behind, and his dead, too. Not a man of 
the foe he had despised did he take back alive,—though 
he left his mark deep and crimson where he met that 
first destroying shock on the shattered parapet. 

But the major was not counting prisoners now. He 
had forgotten his great strategy. Again he lifted Ben, 
—he had not spoken, but he sobbed as he staggered 
under his load. 

Then Ben spoke. “Put—me—down—old—man” 
he said. John obeyed, and bent over him. 

“God!” the major cried, but there was no answer. 
Again the heavens were closed. A scarlet foam flecked 
Ben’s lips,—scarlet as though at his dying he wore 
again the colors of old David. Now his eyes were 
understanding and searching, and with that omnipo- 
tence of will that wins at last the eternities, he 
struggled, choked and spoke once again. 

“John, tell—Jane—God—must—be "’ 


CHAPTER XVII 


AJOR WESTGATE reeled into battalion 
headquarters ahead of a stretcher. He was 
unmindful of the noises about him, and no other death 
could hurt him. But he gave minute attention to de- 
tails, and completed his orders. 

“Duty is the biggest word,—but it is hard,” were 
the words running like fire through his brain,—strange 
mingling of his old words and Ann’s! 

In less than fifteen minutes,—years had passed now 
in less than an hour since they leaped forward in the 
counter-attack,—an orderly stood in the low door. 

“The colonel, sir,” he said, and the colonel of the 
126th came in. 

Major Westgate rose to greet him. Until then he 
had not realized his own condition, but it did not 
matter. 

“Major,” said the colonel, and as he spoke his eyes 
swept the slimy, half-clothed figure before him,—a 
bloody presence of conflicting, infinite emotions. 
“Major,” he repeated, and grasped the shoulders of 
the sagging man who stood now, feet spread wide like 
a dying gladiator,—“Major, you’ve won the war!” 

And Westgate as he crumpled answered, “Damn the 
war!” 

They hurried him into Broul, in the same ambulance 
that carried the body of the first American captain of 
infantry killed in action ;—for the last time John and 
Ben rode together. 
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Captain Arsdale was buried at the head of what was 
to become a long avenue bordered by white crosses 
under the red clods that the white snow came in the 
night to cover with a soft blanket. But perhaps his 
spirit was happier when in another springtime the wild 
grass of a New England hillside was rolled back and 
his body was tucked under. There he rests by the side 
of his mother on the field of his fathers, in the granite 
heart of the country for which in a far land he gave 
up his radiant life. 

Major Westgate lay in a deep stupor for days; he 
had not been aware of the wounds in which they found 
his clothing matted when the gray colonel lifted him 
to the table that morning after he collapsed at bat- 
talion headquarters, but it was a deeper wound than 
any they dressed that rocked his reason. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief came and looked down upon him, and 
when he turned away left behind a lieutenant- 
colonel’s commission. French officers came and pinned 
a cross upon his coverlet, and a Canadian major with a 
scarred face and a dark glass over one eye was a daily 
visitor. 

But John Westgate was not there to receive them. 
He was riding hard up an Oregon trail, or tramping 
fast through an Oregon forest, or fighting, fighting 
for the tape under the gray walls of old “Main.” A\I- 
ways Ben was riding, tramping, running with him. 
Often his mother was there, and he would laugh in his 
delirium, and call her “fair lady,” and sometimes he 
would become strangely quiet and whisper another 
name. But even the nurses trembled and the doctors 
became grave when he lived again through the night 
and dawn that lost him his friend and won him a 
deathless glory. 
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Ten days had passed, and though the patient’s physi- 
cal condition had improved, his mental condition was 
scarcely better. Orders from General Headquarters 
were to send him to a rest camp in Southern France as 
soon as he could be moved, and Major Vedders was 
waiting to execute the order in person. But mani- 
festly there could be no removal until John was de- 
cidedly convalescent. 

Then one late afternoon strange visitors came to 
the great American base hospital at Broul,—an elderly 
gentleman and his granddaughter, an unusually beauti- 
ful woman. One officer from General Pershing’s staff 
accompanied them. They inquired specifically con- 
cerning Major, now Lieutenant-Colonel, Westgate, 
which was not to be wondered at, for he was at the 
moment the most famous war patient in France. 

“Perhaps we could see him?’ the young woman 
questioned with eagerness, and when she was told of 
his still critical condition her face blanched. But the 
officer accompanying them inquired further, and 
learned that if the party, which was manifestly of more 
than ordinary importance, had a real desire to visit 
Colonel Westgate, there was no reason why it should 
not do so. They came to the cot where he lay,—a cold 
compress covered his head and bandaged his eyes, and 
at the moment he was resting quietly. The accompany- 
ing officer felt the young woman by his side grow tense, 
and heard the sob that struggled in her throat, and 
then he saw her move swiftly forward and kneel 
by the side of the bed. Had he not turned away 
he would have seen that she softly touched an old 
scar with her lips, and that hot tears fell on the white 
cheek. 

Then a strange thing happened. The head upon the 
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pillow turned toward the visitor and the white lips 
moved to form a single word,—a name. 

“Ann?” 

Soft, tremulous, came the answer, “John!” 

The gray-haired man came forward with tear- 
dimmed eyes, and lifted the girl. She buried her face in 
his shoulder and wept quietly. The gaunt form upon 
the cot had not moved, but now the deep voice began 
again its round of agonies. 

The medical major hurried them away, saying, “He 
is a trifle better. He doesn’t do that quite as often as 
he did.” 

And a beautiful woman, turning toward him a tear- 
stained face which had taken on a look of exaltation, 
replied, ““And he will be better. He will recover. His 
kind are not born to die.” 

The doctor might have added that so it seemed of 
many another glorious fellow, but he only marvelled 
at the girl’s face and profound emotion, and the un- 
said, hidden things behind her visit. When the little 
party turned away from the suffering city of tents and 
ambulances, he said. 

“Ts there anything further I can do?” 

“Yes,” answered the girl, as her grandfather hesi- 
tated, “Yes! When he is better, tell him Ann came.” 

And so when John was able to sit up and as he 
struggled with an illusion of a breath upon his cheek 
and a whisper in his ear, that he knew was just another 
phantom of his agony, the doctor came one day and 
said, as though he would be glad for an explanation, 

“Colonel, you had strange visitors while you were 
still too sick to know them,—an old man and a girl. 
Ye gods! what a girl!” 


John was waiting in a world that had suddenly 
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stopped. The doctor hesitated for just an instant, and 
then concluded, 

“She said when I asked whether there was anything 
further I could do, ‘Tell him Ann came,’ but she left 
nothing more.” 

The speaker stood waiting expectantly, but John no 
longer saw him, and all else on earth was for that 
moment forgotten; his heart was shouting, “Ann 
came!” 

From that day he began to recover,—a mighty new 
urge was behind his convalescence. He fought now 
for his life and health with the old vigor of his spirit- 
ual authority. He had lost Ben, and the torture of that 
loss was unyielding, but he had found Ann,—yes, 
found her, though she was gone, found her, for she 
had come to him, and he would live to possess her! 

The day before he started for the healing sunshine 
of the Mediterranean, accompanied by Major Vedders, 
he went alone to the battle graveyard and stood by 
Ben’s cross, and there he vowed to take his captain 
back some day to the daisy-covered hillside in New 
Hampshire. 

A long letter from his mother awaited him at the 
rest camp, and with it a heart-breaking note from 
Jane Roberts, a note that opened his soul to fresh 
agonies. His mother said, and of her son’s condition 
she was not fully informed, until long afterwards, 
so that she wrote with certain relief in her mind 
for him: 

“I have you left, and we shall keep Ben, too, my 
son,—keep him with us forever. But Jane is a trag- 
edy ;—she is wonderfully brave and worthy, but some- 
times I fear for her very life. She cannot go on griev- 
ing like this, and I know, blaming herself for not shar- 
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ing those two years with her beloved. But how right 
our Ben was!” 

Jane Roberts was destined to find happiness and ful- 
filment,—to come into peace beyond her dark valley, 
but she would never lose the poignant memory of Ben 
Arsdale,—Ben, who swept like an exquisite flame 
through her soul. 

John thought often, as he waited for the returning 
strength to make the seaward journey, of his last 
hours with Ben. He lived again and again those ap- 
palling days and nights. But now he faced their utter 
horror without flinching, for again his will was master. 
He came to a new appraisal of war,—or a new convic- 
tion for his old appraisal :— 

“A folly,—yes, but infinitely worse,—a universal 
damnation. I feel my very being torn asunder be- 
cause of Ben, but all these others,——Germans, British, 
Russians, French, feel as much. For what Ben is to 
me, every man is to some other. We are all pawns to- 
gether, moved out to murder!’ Then he would take 
a firm grip on himself and add, “God of us all, it is 
unspeakable, and yet it is still true——that ‘right must 
be dearer than peace,’ and some things are worth 
dying for, worth giving Ben for. Duty is still the big- 
gest word! Only one way out of this,—the way 
straight ahead on through!” And then would invari- 
ably follow his conclusion, “But this must be the last! 
This must be the last, or we’ve lied to the dead! Ben,” 
he would muse to himself, “I’ve one thing to fight for, 
to live for,—the chance to help make a peace that 
won't crack, the chance to make your dying a profit- 
able investment, the chance to pay to the limit, in my 
body and soul, the price of world understanding as 
you paid here the price of its folly,”’—and remember- 
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ing what he cried out to his colonel that last morning 
at battalion headquarters, he would always conclude 
as a prayer, “Damn war!” 

But it was out of Paris, on the Borst express, that 
he found what he always would delight to call “the 
compensation for his wounds, his balm in Gilead.” He 
could not sleep, and from the windows of the lazy 
train he watched the morning come across the rugged 
hills. The thatched stone houses set in formal fields 
took shape out of the purple dawn. Cattle appeared 
in the meadows, and presently people were moving in 
the roads. 

Before the world, was fully awake a stop was made 
at a little city. Until now John had occupied a com- 
partment alone with Vedders, but here his privacy was 
invaded by a most delightful family,—a father and 
mother and their daughter, the latter a beautiful little 
miss of five. The parents took the seat opposite his, 
but the little girl established herself with her two dolls 
at his side. For a time she sat demurely, giving not 
so much as a glance in his direction. But John became 
increasingly conscious of the child. Her rich brown 
hair and richer eyes, her delicately tinted skin, the deft- 
ness of her tiny fingers, the laughter in her voice, made 
her a picture to revel in. 

Presently the train stopped again. While waiting 
for the unloading and loading of baggage, John amused 
himself by throwing walnuts out of the window at the 
children who scampered about in wooden shoes, try- 
ing to catch a glimpse of his uniform, with which 
they were now quite familiar. They were ragged and 
dirty, but very polite, and their thanks for the nuts 
were profuse. 

The commotion attracted the attention of his little 
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travelling companion, and unconscious of her nearness 
to him she came to the window and stood with her 
hand on his knee watching the wild scramble without. 
But when the train started she discovered herself, and 
was in confusion. His smile and the friendly comment 
of her parents reassured her, and though he could not 
speak many words of her beautiful language, and she 
knew not a phrase of his, they soon were fast friends. 
She received his offerings with a curtsey and “Merci, 
monsieur,” and then told him all about her dolls. His 
attention, though he understood little of her vivacious 
prattle, left nothing to be desired. 

When the morning lengthened toward noon and the 
little head nodded, he made a pillow for it in his lap, 
and while she slept he lost his fingers in her curls. 
Major Vedders smiled often at the picture they made. 
It was with a pang that John saw the father prepare 
the luggage for removal from the compartment, and 
when his little friend’s dainty bonnet came down from 
the rack, the day became suddenly dark and uninviting. 

Stepping out ahead of his travelling companions, he 
assisted them to alight. The bags were handed to him 
first, then the gentleman stepped down and gave his 
hand to his wife. Last in the doorway was the child. 
With her pretty bonnet, her soft fur coat and her dolls, 
with her silken hair and dimpled cheeks, she was a 
darling fairy. He held up his arms, and into them she 
came. With an extra hug he set her gently upon the 
platform. 

For just an instant she stood looking up at him, and 
then, to his disappointment, without a word of good- 
bye, or a sign, she ran to her mother and said something 
in a tone of inquiry. The mother smiled and nodded. 
The little one came tripping back. Up reached her 
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dimpled arms, and out puckered her red lips. Down 
went John’s arms in an eager swing. Close behind his 
neck she clasped her little hands, and then on either 
cheek she kissed him. 

Only the ever-watchful Vedders saved him from 
missing that train! He stood as a man bewildered 
while the little group disappeared and for the rest of 
the day he was not lonely. The touch of a baby’s hands 
and the pressure of a baby’s lips had blotted out a war; 
had lifted him above high mountains and carried him 
beyond far seas. 

One letter which awaited him at the rest camp that 
evening we have already shared, but there was an- 
other. Posted in Paris it was written upon an alto- 
gether non-committal hotel letterhead but it sent the 
blood rushing out to John’s last finger-tips and left 
music in his soul for days afterwards: 


“John of Oregon,” it began. 

“You had my message,—sometimes I feel that you 
knew I came. Ah, I did come to you,—come to you 
across this dreary waste of war,—lI have only hated 
the war,—until now. 

“And I wept by the grave of your captain, dear 
John. 

“They tell me you have made a name for yourself 
among the great heroes; that you are one of the su- 
preme spirits. But they tell me nothing, for I have 
known all this and more. You will do yet greater 
things, and you shall not die——O you shall not die, 
for I have the answer. 

“As for me? John, I am still trying to learn what 
you told me about duty,—but it is still a very hard 
word. 
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“In spirit I shall be with you always. You cannot 


escape me. IJ can never forget. God keep you! 
“Ann.” 


The letter was a sublime dissatisfaction! He kept 
it with one other and an old card in the wallet of his 
intimate things. But that to which his mind more 
often turned was not written upon the page he treas- 
ured. It was this,—she had not called him “Brother.” 
Often in the secret place of his soul he spoke to his 
heart and said, 

“T will find her!” 


GHAPTER XV Hi 


FORTNIGHT by the sea did wonderful things 

for John’s body, and found him impatient to get 
back,—back to his organization, back to his men, back 
to the duty that called him unceasingly. But advices 
from General Headquarters said, “Stay,” and so 
against his will he lingered under the healing sun, be- 
side the blue waters. 

One morning Major Vedders came back from the 
office of the local commandant, and said, ‘‘Well, col- 
onel, I have a surprise for you. Get ready for a 
visitor,” and a very few minutes later who should ap- 
pear but the Secretary of War! His trip ‘to France 
was one of the perfect secrets of the war until he was 
actually in Paris, and his present tour of inspection 
which brought him to the great Mediterranean city 
and out to the rest camp was one of the unique per- 
sonal efforts that he made to keep himself in first-hand 
relation with the vast organization of which he was 
the civilian director. 

“I am returning your calls, Colonel Westgate,” he 
said felicitously, and for half an hour he sat with the 
man he had selected as the man among many to an- 
swer the exacting requirements of the Commander-in- 
Chief. But now he came to suggest that the young 
colonel return to the great American cantonments and 
give to the vast new army the benefit of his experience 
and leadership. 

“Lest you hesitate because of any thought of the 
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preference of the general, let me assure you that he 
feels as I do, that you have already rendered your great 
service here and may well have a more important work 
to do at home.” 

John had listened with apprehension as the Secre- 
tary revealed his contemplated orders, and now he 
stood with deep concern on his face. 

“Mr. Secretary,” he said, “will you allow me a free 
word? Sir, I mean, may I speak freely?” 

“With absolute freedom,” was the prompt reply. 

“Then, sir,” continued Colonel Westgate, “allow me 
to remain in France, to go back to my organization, to 
finish here with the war, for here is my place. Sir, 
if anything I have done merits consideration, grant my 
request.” 

The words were spoken slowly, intensely, and with 
a deep, almost passionate conviction. And the Secre- 
tary came forward, impulsively grasped the speaker’s 
hand, and answered with generous heartiness: 

“Colonel, you shall stay. I understand now. It is 
settled.” 

And so two days later John received his orders to 
return to Paris. He spent forty-eight hours in the city, 
but was ill at ease. He was sure that he would find no 
clue, but he went nevertheless to the hotel from which 
Ann had written her letter, and enquired for “R. Ru- 
dolph,” only to learn that no one of that name had 
been registered there, at least within recent weeks. 
Then came the orders he was eagerly awaiting, the or- 
ders that sent him back to the old 126th, but again he 
was to experience a surprise, for now he was going 
back in command. 

He reached the line in time for Soissons, and his 
story is one of the American epics of the Argonne. 
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His old colonel, now the brigade commander, warned 
him once against fraternizing with his men, but the 
grizzled general grinned when he did it, and the smile 
that was his reply was the same smile that had become 
the pillar of fire to the 126th on the darkest nights of 
the war. 

He went through that long summer of 1918, 
through the toil and suspense, the noise and the blood 
and the dying, as one who moves ever toward some 
goal. Once the Commander-in-Chief called him to 
Chaumont and offered him a brigadier-generalship 
and a position on the General Staff, but in the terms 
of his plea to the Secretary of War he asked to be left 
with his old organization, and the terms of that plea 
were irresistible. 

At Estevain west of Verdun and in from Mt. Tec 
where the St. Mihiel salient was reduced and the di- 
vision swept forward toward the little principality of 
Racine, which for nearly four years had lain prostrate 
under the heel of the conqueror she could not turn 
back but that along with heroic Belgium, though the 
northern of her two provinces was decidedly pro-Ger- 
man, she would not acknowledge, he received the pro- 
motion that made him the youngest brigade com- 
mander of infantry, and that kept him still with the 
126th. 

Again he followed in the steps of his old colonel, 
who now commanded the division. “But, young man, 
I refuse to get out of your way again,’ that old 
friend, now a major-general, said, as he congratu- 
lated his successor, ‘‘for I’m married to this organiza- 
tion!” 

Brigadier-General Westgate! But the war-heart 
he carried was still the heart of the major who cried 
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in that agony of supreme revelation, “Damn war!” 

In a shattered village just across the Racine bound- 
ary, brigade headquarters had been established early 
in September. The stupendous struggle was enter- 
ing now its closing stages. The Allies were sweep- 
ing forward all along that far-flung battle line. Here 
and there the enemy stood fast to gain time for his 
withdrawal, but he was no longer anywhere fighting on 
the offensive ; his war machine, the mightiest of human 
history, was falling to pieces; his arrogant will to de- 
stroy and enslave was broken; his final humiliation 
was riding hard to meet him. 

General Westgate stood one evening with the chap- 
lain of the 126th on the stone steps of a magnificent 
old chateau which overlooked the valley up which they 
had moved in their latest operations. Deserted by the 
occupants who had fled before the advance of the 
enemy, it had served first as a field hospital, and last 
as an officers’ rest station. The enemy had kept it 
for his own uses practically as its owners had left 
it. It was an exquisite old pile of rambling stone, with 
turreted angles, set among noble trees and formal gar- 
dens. The rush of the Germans from the north had 
left it far behind the line of devastation that made 
Rheims a skeleton and Verdun a memory. It was 
hardly scarred. Now the late roses bloomed along the 
green borders and by the lily-dotted ponds the grate- 
ful horses of a new army were peacefully grazing. 

“Chaplain,” said the general, “this place reminds 
me of home.” And then he spoke on slowly, “Not be- 
cause the hills look like the Oregon mountains, for, 
man, they’re hills—though they might be the first low- 
lying ranges,” he mused; “but because all of this,” 
and his arm swept the scene, “trees and flowers and 
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turrets and horses grazing in that meadow, and the 
road winding down through the valley,—because it 
all somehow spells ‘home.’ I’ll wager that this was a 
glorious place before the war, that children tumbled 
over these lawns, that youth and beauty and happiness 
danced down these halls.” 

“Yes, I’m sure of it,” replied the chaplain, “I’ve 
never seen a more interesting place. What a good 
fortune it has been spared!—By the way,—have you 
visited the little chapel over there in the west wing? 
It is the finest thing about the old chateau.” 

The general had not visited the chapel, and pres- 
ently the two officers entered it together. A vaulted 
Gothic chamber with simple appointments and chaste 
decorations, it had remained quite undisturbed by its 
various war occupants. It was of comparatively re- 
cent construction, though it was altogether in harmony 
with the architecture of the ancient chateau. A beauti- 
ful window,—the Virgin and Child,—which was set 
over the white altar, caught and diffused the wester- 
ing sun. Westgate stood absorbed in the holy place, 
and as he stood he felt again that subtle sense of home 
and peace. His eyes swept the vaulted room and rested 
upon each of its distinctions with an intelligent ap- 
praisement, but returned always to the window above 
the altar. Now he was quite sure that the old house 
had been a house of children. 

As he turned away and passed through the great 
door, he looked back. Then it was that above the 
keystone with its cross, sculptured upon the gray stone, 
he read, 


“Ann’s Chapel.” 
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It was as though he had entered the land of dreams- 
come-true. It never occurred to him to doubt that he 
had come upon the trail of the lost Ann of the moun- 
tain valley. How reverently now he looked out over 
those hills aflame with their banners of autumn, and 
as he walked down the grass-grown lanes and across 
the green, neglected fields, he humored the fancy that 
sent another Ann on before him. 

And so he was not surprised when he learned that 
the name of the owner of the chateau and estate was 
Count Rudolph,—not surprised, though the rank of the 
man he had known under such unusual circumstances 
left him troubled. But the war had done more than 
destroy ancient landmarks,—it had levelled more 
ancient traditions, and the only emotion that survived 
the first shock of his discovery was deep happiness, at 
having come, as he believed, close to the end of his 
quest. 

He reread the more recent of two letters he carried, 
and found his heart leaping at what his eyes saw,—Ay, 
and at what they did not see. 

“And so the girl left her little playhouse and that 
Oregon valley, to live in an old-world palace,” he 
mused, and he smiled at the surprise he would have for 
Count Rudolph when next they met. 

The Armistice found John’s brigade still just within 
the boundary of Racine, and his headquarters still at 
the old chateau. Their position was the head of the 
salient in the American army’s farthest advance into 
enemy territory. That morning of November 11, 1918, 
is still so vividly alive in our memories that to dwell 
upon it here were a folly. It suited the youthful 
general’s mood to ask the chaplain to conduct a simple 
service of thanksgiving in the old chapel, and hundreds 
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of officers and men crowded into and about the little 
church joined in heart, if not with voice, the prayer 
that was made before the white altar. 

Ten days later the brigade was part of the advance 
that marched with flags and bugles into Laverne, the 
capital of Racine. Down the avenue that stood upon 
foundations laid by a Roman conqueror, where in an- 
other century Charlemagne and his sons rode in 
triumph, the Stars and Stripes were borne by youthful 
veterans whose eyes were alight with victory and in 
whose ears rang the songs and shouts of an overjoyed, 
grateful people. However divided the sympathies of 
Racine may have been, however friendly the northern 
province to the cause of the conquered, now only those 
who welcomed release from an irksome enslavement 
and awaited eagerly the return of their ruling house 
which for four bitter years had been in exile, now only 
the glad-voiced friends of the Allies greeted the Ameri- 
cans. 

It would have been a proud moment for John West- 
gate, but he did not ride that day at the head of his 
men; for him was reserved that greater event when the 
soldiers of six nations, led by their Commanders-in- 
Chief, passed in review before the venerable monarch 
who had risked his life and throne, fled hard before 
death and gone into exile rather than violate a cove- 
nant. The brigade commander was ordered to Paris 
within twenty-four hours after the Armistice, and on 
arriving was assigned to the delicate and exceedingly 
important task of assisting in correlating the infantry 
movements of the American forces toward the Rhine, 
with the advance of the French and British. And so 
it occurred that as his staff moved out of the old cha- 
teau toward Laverne, his car headed into the south. 
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But it must be written that as he rode down that 
now peaceful valley, he carried strange thoughts in 
his mind;—thoughts that did not at all concern his 
present mission. 

On the evening of Armistice Day, late in the evening, 
the orderly on duty at his private office came in to say 
that a gentleman who had driven through from Chau- 
mont and who carried passes from “the General,” 
wished to visit the chapel. ‘He is accompanied by a 
Racine officer, but otherwise alone,” the orderly con- 
cluded. 

“Certainly,” Westgate answered, but with a very 
natural surprise at the request. 

Perhaps thirty minutes later he stepped from his 
private apartment into the great hall of the chateau, 
with the purpose of greeting personally his unexpected 
guest. A sentry informed him that the gentleman had 
not returned from the chapel, and so he stepped across 
the court to the old western wing of the great house. 
As he came toward the chapel entrance, two men 
came out. The man in front, who had been weeping, 
was tall and aged. He was not to be mistaken,—it was 
Count Rudolph. Nor was the surprise of John West- 
gate half as great as the surprise of the man who had 
come to pray in the place his love had made for the 
bride of his youth. 

Their greeting was deep and silent. With his arm 
resting lightly in the arm of his officer, the still vigorous 
old gentleman moved across the court to his ancestral 
house. He labored with long pent emotions, but when 
they reached the entrance to the commanding officer’s 
rooms he turned and said, 

“Tt was a kind fate that spared my home, and al- 
lowed me to find you in it.” 
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Now he turned to the officer accompanying him, and 
said, “Count, I will join you in a moment. Wait for 
me.” Without introducing the two young men, so 
deeply engrossed was he with his own thoughts, he 
entered John’s rooms. 

Again he was silent as he sat in the chair before the 
huge fireplace. At last he looked up and said, “It is 
a great, a glad surprise to find you here. I had not 
known of your latest promotion,—general, I con- 
gratulate you.” 

And John replied, ‘“Thank you, Count Rudolph.” 
The old gentleman was not unconscious of the sig- 
nificance of the answer. “So now you know.—Well, 
it is as it should be,” he added. 

“Yes, Count Rudolph, I know, and I congratulate 
you, sir, too, with all my heart, that now you may re- 
turn to this glorious place,—to your home.” 

“Ah, yes?” was the old man’s answer, but John’s 
words had checked what he might have said. 

“T found this,” and gently the younger man placed 
a faded card which he had taken from his wallet, in 
the hand of the elder, “I found this in the old ruins of 
that mountain valley we once visited together.” 

And as the old man’s eyes caught the straggling 
printed words upon the card, “Ann Louise’s play- 
house,” a smile that shone like a rainbow through 
his tears made his white face beautiful. 

“T thank you,” was all he said. 

Then John told him how he had found the chapel 
and guessed its beautiful story,—he did not need 
to tell how he had guarded and reverenced its 
altar. 

The time passed swiftly, and as yet neither had men- 
tioned the matter that was first in the mind and chiefest 
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in the heart of Westgate. At last it was the younger 
who spoke again. 

“Your granddaughter is not with you?” 

“No, I have come alone and must hurry forward to 
Laverne to-night”; for a moment he hesitated strangely 
and then added abruptly, “I go for the King. I can 
trust you with that.” 

But John waited, and his guest,—for guest he was 
in his own house,—felt the compulsion of that silent 
waiting. He spoke again: 

“General, my granddaughter has borne great burdens 
in this war,—great burdens and peculiar. Now she 
is with a Racine hospital unit on the Belgian boundary. 
She will hasten to Laverne when she receives the word 
I forwarded to-day. It is the desire of the King,”’— 
he continued, and though his tone had not changed, 
somehow for John his words had become ominous. 
“We visited you at Broul,” the old man went on, “and 
you had a letter.’—He knew that! was the officer’s 
mental ejaculation. ‘“Ann is well, and now that the 
war is over, she shall be happy again!” and Count 
Rudolph had manifestly finished speaking, but he had 
said nothing after all and two men knew it. 

A sudden change came over John Westgate. His 
mood became one of swift anger—he was treated like 
a child, or worse. A count was speaking to a common 
man. He rose abruptly, 

“No,” he said, as his visitor in apparent relief started 
to rise also. “No, Count Rudolph,—remain seated, 
please. I will not detain you long’; and there was no 
mistaking the tone in his voice. ‘“You go to Laverne 
to-night for your King, but through four years of 
nights, ten million men have been going forward to- 
gether in a common cause,—and kings have amounted 
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to little! One man is talking to another in this room, 
and by right of our common manhood I ask you,— 
What of Ann,—the woman I love?” 

John had not claimed the right of his rank,—he was 
a general. He had not presumed upon any temporary 
advantage,—he was in charge of the house and in 
command of the military position. He had not re- 
called the fact of his valor with the memory of what 
he had done for the house of Rudolph. He had but 
spoken in the voice of his manhood, to one who knew 
now that only they are kings who are kingly. And 
until he spoke there, delivered his soul in that great 
chamber, even to himself, John had never confessed 
that he loved her! 

Then as man to man Count Rudolph replied: ‘John 
Westgate, I deserve the rebuke. I beg your pardon! 
The King’s business shall wait.” He seemed mar- 
shalling his mental processes to meet a difficult situa- 
tion. “I shall hope to honor myself by speaking, as 
you have, frankly. Your love for my granddaughter 
honors her and her people. Though you would not 
so claim it, yours is the right, by service and sacrifice, 
to know what you ask.” He was speaking very slowly, 
but with determination. 

“Ann has never forgotten you,—nor have I. You, 
sir, have been a strange, a great influence in her life 
these years since she met you, though until the war 
she followed the normal ways of her station. Since 
that first battery opened on our frontier, she has poured 
herself out for the cause for which you so nearly gave 
the last drop of your blood.” The venerable man’s 
voice was now strong and clear. “She knew you would 
come !’’—how John’s heart sang within him at that,— 
“and when you were wounded and your name rang 
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across Europe, there was no restraining her.—Shall I 
say more? I have told you the thing you would know. 

“But,” and now again the speaker was troubled and 
hesitant, “I must still be frank. The war is over. 
Old tasks must be again taken up; former responsi- 
bilities must be reassumed, and Ann is hurrying to 
Laverne because her King has called her!” 

And John, out of a rebellious heart, fain would have 
cried, “Damn the King!” 

Still the two men faced each other, and the younger 
said quietly, “Count Rudolph, I thank you, and make 
one request—By whatever right you choose to recog- 
nize as having most authority, as being first in its 
claim, I ask to see Ann once before I return to America, 
and, sir, you have my word that J shall not seek a 
second meeting.” 

Count Rudolph hesitated, not as though doubting 
the man who had spoken,—perhaps as though doubting 
himself; but his answer rang true: “You have your 
request. Ann will write.” 

A few minutes later at the great car which was 
headed north they found the Racine officer. Count 
Rudolph apologized for the delay and for his earlier 
neglect. 

“General Westgate,” he said, and John saw the dark, 
soldierly man before him start at his name, “This is 
Count Strasser, a colonel with the Racine General Staff. 
I am happy,” he added felicitously, “to bring two such 
gentlemen together.” 

But as the two young men smiled and bowed, the 
American was vividly conscious of the questioning look 
upon the face of Count Rudolph’s associate,—a look 
both questioning and appraising. A moment later the 
military car disappeared in the dust of the neglected 
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highway, while a brigade commander who stood look- 
ing after it found himself questioning, 

“And who in thunder is Count Strasser ?—I don’t 
believe I like him!’ 


CHAPTER XIX 


ERHAPS John Westgate was foolish to expect 
an early reply to the request Count Rudolph had 
so quickly granted him. When ten days, two weeks, 
and a month passed without a letter from Ann, he was 
deeply disappointed. January came, and still there was 
no word to relieve his suspense. But his work was ab- 
sorbing and gave him little time for vain imaginings,— 
I say vain imaginings, because there were dark hours 
when he questioned, “Could she wish not to see me?” 
Among the officers associated with the complicated 
task assigned to the special Allied commission of which 
General Westgate was an American member, was a 
consulting member from the German army,—a 
brigadier-general, a Saxon, Prince Paul. 

“The woods are full of counts and princes again,” 
was John’s casual remark to a brother American 
officer after the first adjournment, but it was not long 
until a natural friendship sprang up between the two 
men. Prince Paul was first of all a gentleman. He 
was broken-hearted, but not spiritually destroyed by 
the great debacle of the German cause. His wounds 
smarted afresh as he faced the humiliation of that 
Paris Conference table, and some there were who took 
pains to increase his humiliation. 

“Give the damned Boche what he gave Antwerp 
and Louvain, and what he gave us at Sedan and Paris 
fifty years ago,” said a French colonel one afternoon, 
when he felt General Westgate eyeing him disapprov- 
ingly at the close of a session in which the colonel had 
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been little short of offensive in his attitude and remarks. 

“You don’t help a cause by insulting a gentleman,” 
was John’s curt reply and the young American never 
did know how close he came to being challenged! 

But Prince Paul of Saxony won his way into the 
respect even of the French, who by the measure of 
their sufferings were to be excused for any early bit- 
terness. He was a gentleman, let it be written again, 
and a brave soldier, a generous friend. 

One evening as General Westgate and Prince Paul 
stood together at the long table of the conference room 
after having discussed matters of detail, the latter said, 
with a trace of hesitation, for there was no fraterniz- 
ing, 

“General Westgate, we have mutual friends,—the 
Rudolphs.” Westgate looked his surprise. The 
speaker flushed, for he could not be sure of his ground, 
and already he had trespassed upon a field, if not for- 
bidden, then at least in question, but obviously he must 
now go forward, and he concluded, “I know of you 
through them, and I make bold to say that I have come 
to concur in their opinion.” 

Manifestly he had overspoken himself. He was 
chagrined, but in the heavy tragedy that chamber held 
for him, the attitude of the American had eased his 
personal humiliation, and he had begun to speak in a 
moment when he had forgotten the setting. Having 
begun, he could but go on. 

John Westgate caught the full significance of the 
Saxon’s dilemma, and his generous heart made instant 
response. Conscious that he was violating the tradi- 
tion, the unwritten law, he reached out his hand, and 
as the astonished Prince grasped it, said impulsively, 

“T thank you, Count. Their friends are mine.” 
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And from that hour what they were in spirit they would 
have been openly, but for the code that kept them as 
victor and vanquished severely apart. 

In late January, 1919, General Westgate was sent on 
a tour of inspection to the Coblenz Bridgehead. He 
looked forward with eagerness to rejoining his old 
command for even a few days, and his reception in 
the little German village of Montour out behind 
Fortress Ehrenbreitstein beyond the Rhine warmed his 
heart. 

Returning to Coblenz after his tour of inspection, he 
found his long-looked-for letter, dated “Laverne, 
Racine, February 7, 1919,” and again she addressed 
him as “John of Oregon.” Perhaps he had hoped for 
more, even as he had feared to find less! It read: 

“T wonder whether you have been half as eager to 
receive this letter as I have been eager to write it.” 

“What in thunder!” mused John, ‘‘then why did you 
wait?” But he read on, 


“Grandfather delivered your message and said that 
he had given his word that I would write-——Dear 
Grandfather! what a load of uncertainty he must have 
borne away from that wonderful meeting, in the house 
where my father was born! 

“T shall be at Chateau La Rose beginning Febru- 
ary 10th. I cannot tell you how eager I am to get 
home! Some there are who call it a dreary place in 
winter, but all the seasons are glorious to me there. I 
can hardly wait until it is ready. Four years,—four 
cruel years have passed since we rushed away from it 
like hunted things of the night. 

“Now, John of Oregon,—always you are that to 
me,—will you visit us at your old headquarters? It 
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will be wonderful. Please just wire and come any time 
after the 10th. 

“And now, General Westgate,—ah! and that is 
wonderful, too, though I shall not say I’m surprised,— 
and now, General Westgate, here are your orders. 
Please obey them,” and even in the letter that phrase 
had something urgent about it. “Come right through 
the village,—I am sure you will be in one of the official 
cars and need not stop at the commandant’s. Give 
this card to the sentry at the gate. He will know what 
you should do.” 

But it was the last paragraph of that wonderful letter 
that caused General Westgate much concern and grave 
wonderment :— 

“O, I so want you to be happy on this visit. I owe 


you so much! 
“Ann ” 


What did it all mean? He had a great satisfaction 
in her simplicity, her unaffectedness, and that other 
letter had stirred his heart to high confidence, but this 
letter was somehow different,—almost that last sounded 
like pity, and for a man who loved as John loved now, 
to find only pity would be worse, infinitely worse, than 
a harsh rejection. Could it be that she knew, and feel- 
ing an old gratitude and helpless to grant him what 
above all things else in the world he desired, she was 
sorry and distraught,—that she pitied him! He was 
torn between many opinions. Again and again he 
read the letter. Surely there was not pity in that eager 
invitation,—surely every word of the letter spoke of 
her own eagerness for the visit. Ah! and that may 
be it, he would think,—it is just the old enthusiasm 
of her girlhood for the friend she left by the Bilentz 
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River,—the perfectly natural interest any person would 
have in one who had been thrown so spectacularly into 
her life. That’s why her letters are so uncovered and 
genuine. 

Then his heart would answer, “But she did not call 
you brother,” and he would be half-satisfied again until 
his doubts would rise in rebuttal and his fears would 
reply, “She has forgotten.” 

However, he accepted the invitation by wire, and he 
followed all other instructions on the morning of the 
12th of February. As the great car rolled over the 
white highway through the heart of Racine, he re- 
membered that just one year before he had fought for 
his life in the base hospital at Broul, and remembering 
that, he felt again the soft breath of a kiss upon his 
scarred cheek. 

But he remembered too the grave of Ben Arsdale 
and was silent. Graves,—one in the Bilentz Basin 
where the world is new, and one where the paths of 
man’s fightings have met and crossed and recrossed 
for two thousand years,—two graves were the sign- 
posts of his life. Graves,—but until now he had buried 
only what he loved, and burying it, had yet kept it. 
To-day he went to meet that which he had lived for! 
Please God, he would not find another grave! 

He hurried through Laverne,—children turned to 
shout after his well-marked car. The Americans were 
still the idols of the little Kingdom. He was glad for 
European distances that day. He remembered his 
instructions when he came to the tiny village just below 
the old chateau, and did not stop. As the car ap- 
proached the great entrance with which he had become 
so familiar in the last weeks of the war, he noted many 
changes. Snow covered the long, tree-bordered ap- 
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proach, and mantled the lawn, but the iron gates were 
glistening in new paint, and the stone house of the 
keeper flanking it on the right was beautiful in its fresh 
trimmings. 

He was admitted immediately when his driver an- 
nounced “General Westgate,” and presently he found 
himself in a riot of emotions at the bronze doors where 
he had never waited before. Nor had he long to wait 
now. Beyond question he was everywhere expected. 

As he passed the marble threshold he stopped in his 
first rush of a vast surprise that would not leave him 
for many a day. Three months before he left a bare, 
an empty central hall of distinction. Now he stood in 
an amply furnished, brilliantly lighted entrance, whose 
former proportions had been magnified as well as en- 
riched by the decorator. He was led to his chamber— 
and it was his,—the old apartment of the brigade com- 
mander,—but now it was veritably a king’s room! He 
looked about in a daze. 

“Ye gods!” he muttered, “was there a war?” and 
seriously he queried, ‘Where in thunder could Rudolph 
have hidden the cash that did this?” He gave himself 
to some sober thinking then. No wonder the count 
had been reticent at their former interview. He felt 
himself sinking into dark foreboding. Never in his 
wildest fancy had he dreamed of being in love with the 
daughter of such a house. But when he remembered 
Ann, all other thoughts than those of his unswerving 
and utter passion for her left him. 

He arranged his personal articles. With a pang he 
remembered that he was still an American soldier, that 
he was due in Laverne where a final conference of his 
commission would begin its sittings, due in Laverne 
within twenty-four hours. 
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Moving restlessly to and fro in the rich room, he 
found himself standing before an old picture,—old, he 
knew, by its frame which was of a former fashion, but 
young and beautiful and ardent by the face that looked 
wistfully out from it. Softly the man touched its 
border, thrilled by the depth of his feeling. It was as 
the face of Ann would be. No voice needed to speak 
the name for him to know that hers were the fingers 
that spelled out the straggling words on the card he, 
found in the little old playhouse. Now he knew. His” 
room was the count’s own chamber. His face flushed 
with pleasure. 

He heard a horse’s hoofs on the drive, and turning 
to the window saw a rider approaching. A groom 
hurried forward to receive the mount, and clumsily 
dropped the reins; the lathered animal reared, and his 
rider, an excellent horseman, narrowly escaped a bad 
fall. With an exclamation he cut wickedly at the 
servant with his quirt; then turned and hurried up the 
steps. As he turned, Westgate recognized the man 
he “didn’t like,’—Count Strasser. 

““A house party’ was his mental comment, and he 
had a vivid return of the sensation that came to him 
when he first realized that Ann Rudolph must have 
many admirers. Somehow it had never occurred to 
him in the years since they parted in the Bilentz Basin, 
that she was more than the slender girl of that tragic 
summer. He called her sister then, and believed it! 
When had the great change come? And he could not 
remember; only he knew that she was not his sister 
now. 

Count Strasser! he rode like a man who rode in the 
way of his will. He was nota stranger. Ah, yes, and 
Paul of Saxony. How different and yet perhaps more 
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to be feared. John generously granted him all the 
qualities that would make a fair woman, a noble 
woman, love him,—and they were friends. ‘Jealous?’ 
he queried, and back came the honest answer, ‘Without 
a doubt!’ 

His restlessness grew upon him. Then came the 
servant with tea,—and a note. The tea did not matter! 
“T saw you come,” it ran, in the strong hand that 
thrilled him, “‘and really started to run down and meet 
you.” Then she must be in the great room across the 
hall,—so near him as that! “but wise hands seized 
me before I disgraced the house! But after your tea, 
at two o’clock I shall meet you in your old office. 
Grandfather has told me all about how you desecrated 
the salon! It shall be holy ground now to all of my 
people. Then we shall ride, you and I, unless the 
weather is too stern for you!’ There was something 
malicious in that last. And the little note concluded, 
“Welcome, thrice welcome, John of Oregon. 

Beet ilsi 


When John entered his old office promptly at two, 
his heart was beating faster than it ever had 
before a battle. Sweat that was not the “sap” of 
courage stood upon his brow. Had he known it, the 
flush that mantled his cheeks and left only an old white 
scar to dispute with its vigorous glow, was not un- 
becoming. He was a brave figure of American man- 
hood as he stood now by the old mantel, though he 
felt quite a coward, The rich hangings and deep 
carpets, the rare furniture and the great paintings, 
made an uwnsurpassable setting, and never would 
any other figure more completely fill out the picture. 
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He waited for her to come—but she did not come. 

When at a sound ever so slight he turned to his left, 
she was standing just within the great window,—she 
had stepped from the porch into his presence. He saw 
her first in the shadow with the light in his eyes. How 
well she must have seen him! But even the shadows 
became light about her. Had he been watching when 
she stepped through that long window, ready for the 
ride, and had he been able to see clearly, his heart would 
have leaped at what he saw, for in her eyes as she be- 
held him standing by the mantel, was the glory of a 
raptured soul. 

She stood for a moment as though lingering upon 
that revelation. Then they came toward each other. 
He saw her now, and in a sudden shock of realization 
knew that in the years since he saw her last he had 
not thought of her as she would be, but always as she 
was; that he had never dreamed of her as different. 
What he saw now was the glowing woman of the 
picture. Nor could he have imagined her as she was, 
—slender still but lithe and full of bosom, flushed with 
health, her cheeks like cherry blooms above her coral 
lips that parted and revealed her faultless teeth. 

With just the whisper of a smile she came to meet 
him. And where the glossy hair his hands had 
smoothed stole from the bondage of her furry hat, to 
toss its ringlets at her ears, her eyes like seas of love 
and laughter swept his heart. God knows what he 
would have done,—his mighty arms flung wide with 
their mute invitation,—God knows too that he would 
never know again so great a revelation. But the 
woman awoke and stayed her flight, and as she drew 
his one hand between her two hot, trembling ones, she 
pressed it to her lips, and cried, “John, John 
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my brother!’—so soft a touch to break a_ heart. 

She held him thus for a long minute while he stag- 
gered in his soul, and then she said, 

“John, this day is mine. I have dreamed of this,— 
dreamed that some glad afternoon I would take you 
to my holy places, ride down these paths and through 
these hills, with you at my side; and the dream seemed 
always vain until the cruel, dear war,’ her words lin- 
gered as a caress on those last words. “I shall talk to- 
day,—and then to-morrow!’’—was it a sob that he 
heard in her voice? But his heart was numb, and say- 
ing never a word, he followed to where the grooms held 
the spirited horses. 

And so they rode down the snow-dressed paths and 
across the white-mantled hills, under the red winter 
sun. She told him of her girlhood, of her little mem- 
ory of the father who had left them so soon, and the 
dreary years that followed the loss of her mother. She 
talked like a soul unleashed, or a starved soul that 
feasts now on the understanding silence of—a brother. 

“Here,” she cried, “I used to sit, in the arms of this 
great oak with my dogs at my feet and the sunset 
light in my eyes, facing the west and trying to picture 
the land of my grandmother.” And she said softly, 
“TI came often after that summer in Oregon,” and “O 
God, she—she must stop or I shall perish,” his 

- anguished heart cried, but she spoke on. “And my 
_ dream made me strong, and you became real to me, my 
_ brother.” 
| She spoke of the war, then; of the mad flight into 
| France, of their first weeks in Paris and of how at 
last she won her right to a chevron of service. ‘Then 
I became a woman, John. I left the things of my pam- 
pered childhood, the soft cushions of my luxury, and 
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your ‘duty’ became more than a word.” She caught 
back her breath then as though she had spoken ahead 
of her will. “But the joy of my service was sweeter 
because I knew, oh I knew, with the faith that becomes 
sight, that America would come—and you—John,” 
she said softly, “did you plan it? Did you know, that 
this is the day one year ago, when I found you at 
Broul?” 

He had not known. 

A new mood seized her. She turned her horse’s 
head and with a glance that challenged him to follow, 
raced toward a distant summit. With no joy in his 
soul, he galloped after her. On and on they swept, 
their lathered horses mounting the easy slope like 
winged creatures. She drew rein at last upon the 
crest and seated side by side with their mounts heav- 
ing beneath them, they looked away across the forest- 
checkered valley, into the south. 

The man’s mouth grew stern as he faced again the 
plains that only a while before shook under the thunder 
of the guns and ran with the blood of his brothers. At 
their feet roared a river. She watched, watched him 
with infinite longing and pathos as he mused, but he 
did not see. 

At last she commanded the silence. “John,” she said, 
“always in my dreams I reserved this spot for the 
climax, the grand finale of our first ride together. I 
would say, ‘Here he shall see what I called Bilentz 
Basin, the high place, the deep valley, and the river.’ 
—Ah, how often I rode here and thought of you as 
first I saw you.” She hesitated, and her voice had 
changed when she spoke again. 

“John, I have a confession to make!’ He became 
alert; she seemed half-afraid. “I saw you that day be- 
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fore you saw me,—saw you appear on that high wall 
like some knight riding out of a cloud, and I saw,” 
she treinbled now at the horror of that memory, “saw 
you fall from the heavens.” Tears filled her glorious 
eyes, and John, with the arm that had comforted her 
in a land far away, drew her to him. So, though his 
hand on her hair was again the hand of a brother, God 
was kind to him. 

They talked then of the war, and she grew silent as 
she sat with her head touching his shoulder. He told 
her of Ben and of Jane. “Oh,” she cried, ‘“‘send her to 
me; I shall comfort her!’ He told her, too, of the 
great Basin fire, and of her grandmother’s playhouse, 
and she whispered, “I dreamed that I would play there, 
too, for my father told me, long ago,—it is one of my 
little memories of him,’”’—and her voice had in it some- 
thing of the resignation of despair. 

But at last she began, eager again,—eager and wist- 
ful. “Yes, John, it is the war that has taught me your 
‘duty,’ for the brave men who died made the burden of 
those who yet must live very great,—was it a poet of 
yours who sang, 


““Tf we forget that blood-red Flanders sod, 
Or if we falter where their feet unwavering trod, 
Forget us, God!” 


| Ours is the winning of the peace, the keeping of the 
| vow we made to end war, the binding of the peoples’ 
| wounds. We cannot be our own any more,—we must 
| lives for others, as they died for others. Yes, John, 
| yes,’”’ and her voice rose into a sob, a sob for the dead, 
he thought. “Yes, John, duty is the biggest word, but,” 
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and again she was the slender girl by the Oregon trail, 
“it is very hard.” 

Nor could he know then what she meant. But he 
drew her to him again. It was at the sunset, and the 
glory came down from the skies and made a way of 
beaten gold into the west. 

“John of Oregon, my brother, kiss me!” she said, 
and once again he kissed the lips that sought his own, 
while a woman’s soft hand pressed an old scar. 


CHAPTER XX 


HEY rode back on tired horses, with weary 
spirits. When Ann left John he smiled, but his 
haggard face belied his glance. 

“T have given the brigadier-general a strenuous af- 
ternoon. But he must be ready,—ready for guests at 
dinner.’”” Did she seem unnecessarily anxious as she 
said that? Then he remembered the man he was glad 
he had forgotten,—until now. 

But a sudden fear, a vast fear, seized him. He was 
leaving in the morning. Did she know? Would he 
not see her alone again? And he had promised,—the 
subtle menace of that promise roused him to a new 
emotion,—the sense of impending loss. He spoke 
hurriedly. 

“Ann, I am leaving in the morning early.” She 
started and a look of swift protest that ended in help- 
lessness swept across her face; she waited for him to 
speak on. “I must see you again,—it is the last,—I 
have promised.” 

She became resolute then,—resolute as though she 
had brushed aside something hidden from him, ‘“To- 
night, John, at ten,—in your office,” was all that she 
said. 

The dinner was a most formal affair. General 

- Westgate met for the first time, since certain informal 
occasions, the second wife of Count Rudolph. She 
_made no reference to that other meeting, though she 


| 
| was a most gracious hostess. There were three other 
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guests,—two were elderly ladies whose names the gen- 
eral did not remember ; the third was the dark and sol- 
dierly Count Strasser. 

“Count Rudolph,” said the stately hostess, “begs me 
to convey his regrets to you all, particularly to General 
Westgate, but important matters have detained him in 
the Capital. He may arrive to-night, though I fear 
we shall not see him until morning.” The conversa- 
tion, in deference to the American guest, was in Eng- 
lish, which everyone at the table spoke fluently. 

John Westgate was acutely conscious of the pres- 
ence of the colonel, that somewhat mysterious officer 
of the Racine General Staff. Colonel he might be, and 
count too, but he was something more—or less. John 
hoped that the atmosphere, which for him had become 
charged with suppressed and indefinable feeling, was 
still perfectly “formal” for the rest. Though the 
young and titled officer did not seem inclined to engage 
in the conversation, he did manifestly dominate it,— 
save for the sallies of Ann, who sat at the great square 
table opposite her foster-grandmother. The other 
ladies were quite content to remain silent and listen. 

Ann was quietly vivacious;—she spoke of the ride, 
“a glorious gallop” she called it, but John got his chief 
comfort from what she did not say. Nor was he un- 
happy when he observed the darker silence of the gen- 
tleman who sat facing him. 

Rather abruptly the inclination of the young noble- 
man changed, and he took command of the conversa- 
tion. Perhaps it was with relief at first that the young 
woman surrendered the field. However, she was des- 
tined soon to return to it. 

As always the talk drifted into the war, and the 
American spoke of the deep admiration his country 
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felt for the little kingdom of Racine, of his ever greater 
appreciation for the courage of the King who, with 
his people for a time divided, refused the “immunity 
of dishonor.” 

At that last the little group became silent, apprehen- 
sively silent. John saw the face of the Racine colonel 
flush crimson, but for the moment the incident went 
as it were unnoticed. A little later Count Strasser 
turned and with little effort to veil either the lash in 
his words or the insolence in his eyes, said, 

“General, we of Racine were divided, and I come 
from the northern province. But that is passed, and 
we are united, or shall be,’’ and he lingered upon his 
words with a meaning hidden from the other man of 
that now tense table party, “but, pro-Ally or pro- 
German, we resent the snatching of laurels by an army 
that waited until the war was over.” 

Those were fighting words, and John Westgate was 
a fighting man, but he was more,—he was a gentleman. 
His face became a red-mottled white, his blue eyes 
searched the speaker and he seemed about to rise; but 
when he spoke he turned to his hostess and said, as 
though completing a sentence, 

“And Racine needs no voice to declare the glory no 
man can ever detract from.” 

Perhaps that should have been all, but a rich and 
vibrant voice was heard, and when five pairs of eyes 
turned toward her, Ann was leaning forward with a 
face flushed with mingled pride and indignation, lean- 
ing forward to the American, 

“The world will be in your debt forever, for the war 
was lost till you came.” 

Somehow the dinner was finished, and the little 
nothings were said that preceded what seemed to have 
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been taken for granted,—an early retirement. Mani- 
festly the gentlemen would not seek the library for a 
quiet smoke together! But then, John Westgate did 
not smoke! The young officers avoided each other, 
and John, explaining his early departure, went directly 
to his room. He had an hour to wait before ten 
o'clock. 

He sat with the old-fashioned frame in his hands, 
for a quarter of that hour, and then he began a letter 
to his mother. But so long a letter as he had to write 
that night could not be written in forty minutes. At 
five minutes before ten he stepped into the hall and 
moved quietly down the wide marble stairway and into 
the great chamber below. Again he was half-stunned 
by the glory that had come to his old office, for now the 
melting glow from a hundred soft lights had changed 
all the hangings,—the room floated in a half haze of 
sapphire and gold. “Where did they hide it,—and 
there was a war!” he mused. 

The one for whom he had come, for whom he 
longed with a baffling hopelessness, did not keep him 
waiting, nor did she come as to a clandestine meeting. 
He had wondered through the hours since they re- 
turned from their long ride what he would say, but 
no words came to him,—he only knew that he loved 
her and was a coward at the thought of losing her. 

She swept through the dark and shimmering por- 
tiéres like a queen. Always she had been simple and 
direct, but now her mood was regal, exalted. She 
moved toward him with her eyes upon him and un- 
faltering. Then she spoke, 

“John, I have come.” 

He did not reply at once, but drew a chair before 
the fire, and as she seated herself, lost herself in the 
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ample richness that caressed her, he stood looking 
down upon her. Now the light was in his favor, for 
the glow from the smouldering logs covered her face 
as with soft kisses. Still she waited. 

His own voice was unfamiliar to him when at last 
he spoke; it seemed detached and remote; but calm and 
low at the beginning, it kindled and became vibrant 
as he went on. 

“Ann,” he said, “I could not go and leave you as I 
left you this afternoon, for so to go would be to dis- 
honor the most precious, the holiest thing in all the 
world. I held you in these arms, these arms that have 
been empty since they held you last, but, Ann, forever 
I am not your brother!” 

She did not turn her eyes from where she had rested 
them on the living coals when she sat down, but as 
he spoke they dimmed with tears. 

“Forever I am not your brother, for I love you,—I 
love you with my body, with my mind, and my soul. 
It shall never die,—this love,—it is immortal and 

‘though I leave you not to return, though this is our last 
night, and to-morrow the end of a world,—you are 
mine! Ann, you are mine! God gave you to me!” 

He had poured it out at last like a molten stream, 
but he had not moved from where he stood, looking 
down upon her; he had not touched her; he was the 
master of all but his heart. 

She did not falter then, but turned her tear-dimmed 
eyes upon him. “John,” she said, “John!” and never 
had he thought a name could be so spoken! Her voice 
gathered up the sweetness of the years, the fancies 
of her childhood, the awakening of her springtime, 
the unfolding mystery of her being, mixed them with 
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the tragedy of loss and stirred them with the passion 
of her love. 

“John! my John!”—how wonderful it was! She 
seemed to revel in her repetitions, and they swept like 
harp tones through his being. “I would have spared 
you this,—for you I would have buried all my dreams 
and starved, starved my last desires. I would have 
kept you from this place to which across the seas and 
years my heart has called you. But John, I too have 
honor! I could not lie! And so we rode side by side 
to-day.” 

She paused; he knew that she had but begun. He 
hurried forward with her words, and she went on, 
her head, as though weary, bowed and resting in her 
hand. 

“Duty is a hard word, John! It sent my people 
starving from their fields, and homes; it exiled my 
King; it slew the fairest sons,—left them to make the 
harvest richer in another summer, and now it com- 
mands me. It takes my life. It breaks my heart. It 
crushes—O John, do you understand?” 

Her voice rose into a passionate sob, and she flung 
her head back like some incarnation of despair. But 
now not even John could comfort her; she drove her- 
self into the darkness of her self-revelation: 

“Tt is my life, my soul, my duty,—for others. John 
my beloved,” and at that she raised her hands to him, 
and he, hearing no longer nor knowing, lifted her into 
his arms, held her deep in his bosom, buried her face 
under his kisses. 

After an eternity he became aware of another 
presence; saw the face of Count Strasser, frenzied, 
malevolent, as through a misty window. Ann felt the 
crushing, exquisite torture of his arms relax, and as 
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he cradled her more gently, and pressed her face against 
his cheek, she saw, too, the interrupter. Only a little 
did she release herself, but the fury of her indignation 
scorched the lips of her lover as she cried, 

=Your™* 

Why John stood and watched him go, did not 
destroy him, he did not know, but down through 
the years he would remember that as one of the moral 
ordeals of his life. It was an instant in which a man 
may be either damned or sanctified. 

A voice soft as a zephyr whispered, “Kiss me again.” 

She gave him the sign for release, then, but did not 
leave the circle of his arms. Now he spoke for the 
first time since his passionate avowal,—a question, 

“Who is he?” 

“Not the man I love,’—and her voice was hollow 
with tragedy—“‘the man I shall marry!” 

The revulsion of feeling that overwhelmed him so 
that he left her swaying and alone, crumpled his soul 
as his physical wourds once crumpled his body. She 
felt rather than saw his withdrawal, and she was utterly 
desolate, but she spoke on, plaintively, as a little child, 

“To-day I called you brother, because I wanted you 
so much, and duty told me that you never could be 
more.” 

“Damn duty!” almost John said it. But instead 
he came to her again, and as though to snatch her from 
some unclean thing, he swung her from the floor, lifted 
her high in his arms, and said with a masterful con- 
viction, 

“No! I do not consent 

But though Ann twined her strong, beautiful fingers 
behind his neck and pressed her hot, wet face again 
to his scarred cheek, she answered, 
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“John, you are strong, oh so strong. But duty is 
stronger.” 

He sat then by the dying fire with the woman he 
loved, the woman fate said he must relinquish when he 
passed from that room; sat with Ann resting her head 
on his shoulder and speaking the words of their 
Calvary, 

‘We of Racine are a divided people, but the union 
of these two houses will unite us. The ideal for which 
so many brave men died, for which they gave their 
youth and all—the cause for which my sisters gave 
that which is dearer than life itself, waits now on my 
offering and the King’s command. John, you remem- 
ber,—oh, have I not tried to forget ?’—you remember 
what the Black Horse who saved us both, taught you 
and what you told tome! He gave his life for others; 
he left his mate for us. ‘Duty is hard,’ you said, ‘but 
glorious, and those who seek joy and love and freedom 
apart from duty are the unhappy slaves of the earth.’ 
You said it, John, and I have learned it in the crimson 
lesson books of the war, but now I only know that it 
is hard!’ 

A sense of finality was settling upon them; he fought 
against it. She no longer struggled, for she had come 
long since to the conclusion of the whole matter. She 
had found the anguished peace of her renunciation. 
She thought now not of herself but of him. Her 
fingers ran through his hair, and her lips clung to his 
great scar, but he did not respond,—the glad ex- 
uberance of life was gone from him. 

At last she stirred uneasily, and drawing his face 
down close to hers she whispered, “John, I would have 
saved you this!” 

But he replied, “I would not have lost this night, for 
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any eternity I should have spent without the memory 
of it.” 

“But, John,” she clung to him still, “now you do 
not ask me? Now you understand?” and as he raised 
her, and stood holding her in his arms before the ancient 
mantel, he said quietly, but unfalteringly, 

“No! Idonot understand. No! I do not consent. 
I will ask you forever,” and his words were wondrous 
music in her ears. But he added swiftly and as a man 
of honor, “I shall not seek you again until you call,” 
and those last words of his went with her up the long 
stairs, 

“T will ask you forever,’ and—“Until you call.” 
She was drained of elemental emotion; her heart no 
longer had a voice strong enough to whisper in her 
hungry ears, but his words sang her to sleep, and the 
ache from his arms was her comfort. 

When the room was empty of her presence, he sat 
long in the place she had caressed with her glorious 
form. He moved at last up the way she had passed, 
and flung himself as he was across the high-posted, 
canopied bed. 


CHAPTER XXI 


ENERAL WESTGATE’S car had been ordered 
for seven o'clock. The driver was blessed with 
military promptness. 

The general had been served a Continental break- 
fast, somewhat supplemented, in his room. He came 
down through deserted halls,—and was glad. But as 
he stepped across the threshold into the brisk February 
air, he found himself with unanticipated company. 
Count Strasser was seeing him off! It was apparent 
that the Racine officer had slept little more than the 
American he now accosted. John realized with 
surprise that he had not given a thought to the gentle- 
man since that unpardonable intrusion. But he gave 
thought to him now. 

Coolly, with uncovered hate in his eyes, eyes which 
could be particularly sinister even in repose, he stepped 
close to Westgate, and with an open hand struck him a 
stinging blow on the mouth. John welcomed it,—he 
laughed bitterly and waited. Amazed, nonplussed, but 
with rising passion, the count said, striving for a 
semblance of self-control, 

“Perhaps you damned Americans do not know the 
language of honor!” 

But as he moved in again and while the driver, a ‘top 
sergeant,’ who had been struck dumb by the blow, 
waited, John Westgate snatched the count’s wrist out 
of the air, set it in the vise of his powerful hand, 


snapped his assailant’s arm down and back, and with 
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the purchase of his hip and knee flung him high into 
the evergreen border at the base of the stone steps. 

As the half-stunned Racine colonel disentangled him- 
self and staggered blindly to his feet, he heard the 
back fire of an automobile exhaust and the roar of a 
great engine. Certainly his feelings were not to be 
expressed adequately in any words, not even the ones 
he used, nor would they have been assuaged had he 
caught a glimpse of the white face that turned away 
from one of the curtained windows above him. 

John Westgate was a riot of emotions as he rode 
down that frost-hung driveway. The incident at the 
door was a welcome relief for his overwrought nerves. 
He refused to give the titled cad another thought, for, 
thinking of him, he could only remember that in 
him was sealed the fate of the woman he loved. 

“Duty.” How that word haunted him! Like an 
old sin it seemed now rising to curse him. “Duty!” 
But at last, and it was not long, the crude primal re- 
bellion within him died and he was able to appraise 
the values that caused the matchless woman he loved 
to break his heart and hers. To have her in dishonor 
would be to lose her, and when one has looked into 
the eyes of a weltering, disintegrating world and made 
vows before God to the dying, even the love of a man 
for a woman must wait! 

But still he did not consent,—nor would he ever,— 
to that sacrifice, for in it he sensed something more 
than any dishonor of selfishness. 

Suddenly his introspection was rudely interrupted. 
The car, travelling fifty miles an hour, sank and ca- 
reened. A heroic effort on the part of the driver saved 
it from catastrophe,—a wheel had cast off. 

“Good thing it wasn’t a front,” the sergeant com- 
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mented as he brought the deserter back. He looked 
at it carefuliy and shook his head. “Don’t under- 
stand!’ he muttered. Moved by some suspicion, he 
dropped it and went to the front of the car. The left 
front wheel was ready to take an equally unceremo- 
nious departure. 

“General,” said the driver, saluting, “I’m thinking 
you missed a good chance to finish the devil that tried 
to wreck us.” 

All of which added fuel to the fire of an American 
officer’s mounting resentment. 

The car was put in order quickly after the trouble 
was discovered, and General Westgate reported at the 
commissioner’s headquarters in Laverne in ample 
time to accept his special assignments. 

That afternoon he found it necessary to consult 
with General Paul. Certain matters of final detail 
could be worked out only by the two young officers. 
General Westgate suggested that they retire to his 
private apartments, which they did. But more than 
the necessities of official business prompted the sug- 
gestion,—nor did he know himself what led him to 
make the proposal. These men who had so many fine 
things in common, even though their fortunes had 
been cast on opposing sides in the recent struggle, 
found themselves congenial associates and knew that 
in happier times they would have been friends. Now, 
too, the code that forbade fraternizing had measurably 
relaxed, and both Westgate and the Saxon welcomed 
the opportunity for a less formal “session.” 

John had fully intended inquiring of Ann concerning 
his “friendly enemy.” He had been curious to learn 
of Prince Paul’s friendship with the Rudolphs. But 
there had been no time for a discussion of less than 
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vital matters in those few flying hours at the chateau; 
so he was as uninformed now as when the prince, over- 
speaking himself in Paris, had revealed their common 
interest. 

The business in hand was important enough to de- 
mand their close attention, and so tedious that a lunch 
was served in the rooms, and yet another hour spent 
in completing the matter. When the papers had been 
crowded into their portfolios and the prince had risen 
to leave, the American stopped him. 

“General,” he said, with a trace of hesitation and 
embarrassment, “I wish that you would count the busi- 
ness still unfinished. I would like to talk. I—well, 
so far as I am concerned, the war is over.” 

The Saxon turned eagerly and came forward. 
“With me, too, the war is over. I am, if I may be so, 
eager to remain, for I have something important, 
something close to us both, to tall about.” 

That helped John immensely, for while he knew he 
had something to talk about, too, how to open the 
subject was difficult to discover. 

“T spent yesterday at Chateau La Rose, and met— 
our mutual friends,’ John said, when presently they 
had drawn their chairs closer together, with no table 
crowded with maps and papers to separate them. He 
added, though he had not thought to do so, “Count 
Strasser was also there.” 

Prince Paul turned a keen eye on the speaker and 
answered, “He is always there now. You found 
him 1, 

“A cad!” ejaculated Westgate. 

“No worse? Then you have not met him,” quietly 
answered the Saxon. 

For some time there was silence in the room. John 
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knew that the prince would speak again presently, and 
waited. When the Saxon did speak again, he spoke 
on for some time, and when he had at last finished, John 
Westgate reached out his hand and gripped the strong 
hand that came to meet it. Prince Paul of Saxony, to 
one who had been an enemy and who was still a 
stranger, opened his heart and bared its deepest trag- 
edy,—a tragedy deeper than war and defeat,—because 
of a love, though unrequited, that was so true that it 
offered itself now to serve, and to save from a fatal 
hurt, the object of its noble passion. 

“To such as I,” Prince Paul began, “‘this is a lonely 
world. I speak not to complain, nor am I asking for 
any man’s sympathy: But, sir, your friendship is prized 
and reciprocated. I have known of you for nearly six 
years. The granddaughter of Count Rudolph was 
your very ardent partisan when she returned from the 
trip to America.” 

He looked then squarely into the eyes of John West- 
gate and said, ‘General, we love the same imperial 
woman.” 

John’s face expressed the amazement he felt at the 
statement, and the speaker repeated, ““We love the same 
imperial woman,—but there is a difference, sir,—you 
are loved!” The man flinched but went steadily on: 
“She is very wonderful, and because we had known 
each other very long and she could not dissemble, even 
to spare me pain,—when it seemed not likely that you 
two would meet again, she told me.” 

The listener marvelled at the speaker’s poise and self- 
command. 

“You will see presently why I speak of these things 
as I do,” the Saxon continued. “Yesterday you visited 
scenes I have known since my childhood. As a boy I 
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watched a little girl play upon those lawns. I have 
known,” he hesitated, ‘“‘the count’s granddaughter 
since she was an infant; our houses were friends; and 
their heads planned for their union by a marriage.” 
He hesitated now for a moment but continued: “But 
she could not love me, sir, as she came to love you, and 
now the war has removed all other considerations. I 
need not longer impose my own matters upon you, but 
there is another,—Count Strasser!’ The man was 
pale and tense and beads of-sweat had come upon his 
brow. But he was completely master of his voice and 
manner, as he cut deep into his own bitter wound. Now 
when he spoke of the count his voice was hard. Again 
he searched the face of the American who sat half 
breathless before him. 

“Count Strasser,” he continued, “is brave and pow- 
erful,—and impossible. He was for Germany during 
the war, but, sir, that does not matter to a man who 
loves Count Rudolph’s granddaughter.’’ Not once had 
he spoken Ann’s name. “The count is younger than I 
am, and you and I, sir, are the same age.”” He smiled 
for the first time. ‘You see,” he added, “I had rather 
complete information.” 

He went on with the story then, speaking with an 
added earnestness. 

“Count Strasser’s house stands next to the Royal 
line. It is the ruling house of the northern province, 
the pro-German province, sir. His suit for the hand 
of Count Rudolph’s granddaughter was not a serious 
matter before the war divided the country. Now it is 
the King’s will that the marriage shall be consummated. 
In Racine, General Westgate, the King’s will in such 
matters is law. The woman you love, the woman we 
love, is a pawn upon the chessboard of national expedi- 
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ency,—unless,” and he hesitated, “unless you can 
save her! Why should I be interested? Because I 
know Count Strasser, and because I love,” again he 
hesitated, but again he did not speak her name, “Count 
Rudolph’s granddaughter.” 

It was then that John Westgate, with a feeling deep 
beyond words, rose and took the Saxon’s hand in a 
grip that became a compact. 

Later Prince Paul said, ““You gave her a very vivid 
conception of duty in those days when she learned first 
to love you and your land. Duty it is,—her conception 
of duty,—sealed with the blood of her people, that 
drives her to this alliance and, General Westgate, 
though I cannot say more, though I seem to belie my 
loyalty to her by saying as much, I do say it,—she is 
wrong!” 

They stood together as the Saxon turned to depart, 
and John said impulsively, “General, I thank you. My 
silence is gratitude. I am honored by your confidence. 
I hope for your friendship.” 

Prince Paul stood looking as though beyond the 
man he addressed as he said, “I am glad she was not 
mistaken, for I too love her, sir,—more than my life.” 

John Westgate sat down when he was again alone, 
to finish his belated letter to his mother, but he was 
not in a mood for letter writing, and presently he 
slipped into his trench coat and stepped into the street. 
For an hour he walked rapidly in the sharp night air. 
Turning back toward the hotel, he passed the Palace. 
It was brilliantly lighted. He thought of the King now 
with a certain personal resentment. But chiefly he 
thought of a very brave man whose love was a very 
wonderful thing and his own heart became stead- 
fast in the ministry of another’s pain. He found 
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the sergeant, his driver, anxiously awaiting him. 

“General,” said the man saluting, “your car has been 
tampered with again, and pardon me, sir, but I felt 
mighty nervous seeing you going out alone at night in 
these streets.” 

General Westgate laughed. “Sergeant, you don’t 
know the war is over.” 

But the sergeant muttered to himself as his com- 
mander entered the hotel, “Didn’t look much like peace 
this morning!” 


CHAPTER XXII 


RINCE PAUL of Saxony returned to his rooms 

after the long talk in the apartment of General 
Westgate, to write a letter. It was not a long letter, but 
one paragraph contained this sentence: 

“T do not ask for this interview on my own account. 
I pledge you that I come on no old mission and that I 
speak not for myself. JI understand and I shall not 
pain you again. I seek the meeting, though you may 
be sure that he knows nothing of it, to speak of a 
matter concerning a gentleman I have come to admire, 
—the American general, John Westgate, and another, 
Count Strasser.” 

When Ann read that, a nameless fear came into her 
heart, and she saw again two men struggling in the 
drive below her window. Had Prince Paul known of 
that early morning encounter, of which John West- 
gate had not spoken, his letter would have been worded 
differently. But he did not know, and so his message 
carried an unintended, ominous import. 

Ann did not delay her reply. “TI shall be in Laverne 
on Sunday and shall be expecting you,” she wrote. 

In the meantime both General Westgate and Gen- 
eral Paul were called by the business of their Commis- 
sion, which was rapidly approaching the end of its 
activities, to General Headquarters at Coblentz. 
Among other matters, they were concerned with the 
military arrangements for a notable celebration. March 
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Allied Armies into Laverne, their review by the King, 
and the national celebration of Racine’s restoration. 
John Westgate looked forward to the occasion with 
more than ordinary interest, and eagerness. He would 
lead his brigade, to be sure, but more he might hope 
to see Ann again at least formally. Immediately be- 
yond that event? His orders already turned his face 
homeward. 

Two days were spent on the Rhine, and then the 
military tribunal turned back to Laverne. General 
Westgate had made the trip alone, in his own car, and 
unattended save by his driver, the doughty sergeant. 
At the last minute before returning, John suggested that 
he would be glad to carry the German consulting mem- 
ber, Prince Paul, and so that adjustment was made. 

The ride through northern Racine was always 
most interesting. Even in winter it had many attrac- 
tions. The vineyard-terraced hills along the river, the 
peasant-farmer houses and the chateaux that here and 
there looked out upon the highway, gave a touch of 
old romance to the journey. 

The sergeant, as he never failed to do, made a care- 
ful inspection before starting, and satisfied with what 
he found, sent the car thundering over the road. There 
was a lift in the frosty air and exhilaration in the 
speed. The two men on the rear seat thoroughly en- 
joyed the experience. They had no anticipation of dif- 
ficulty or delay, for Racine, while normally under its 
own government again, was still the central highway 
of the Allied armies whose officers and men came and 
went unchallenged by the local authorities. 

But at a village midway between Coblenz and La- 
verne, the car of General Westgate was stopped by 
mounted gendarmes. The lieutenant in command 
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courteously inquired the names of the occupants, and 
on receiving the information he desired, allowed the 
party to proceed, saying that irregulars who had been 
robbing freight-trains and transport-trucks were re- 
ported on the road a few miles below, where the coun- 
try was wooded and rough. He suggested care in 
proceeding. It was all natural enough, but Prince 
Paul was disturbed. 

“General,” he said, “have your man drive slowly.” 
The order was given. “I want time to speak of a mat- 
ter that may relate to the delay in the village. This is 
the northern province of Racine. Count Strasser’s 
castle is ten miles back from this highway and that 
troop was from his personal constabulary. There may 
be ‘irregulars’ on the road ahead, but who ever heard 
of irregulars having anything to do with an officer’s 
car? General, it looks to me very much like what you 
Americans call a ‘plant.’”” He was thoughtful for an 
instant. ‘You went through this country alone two 
days ago, and there was no reason to suppose that you 
would not be alone when you returned 

“But,” broke in Westgate, “what’s the idea?” 

Prince Paul interrupted. ‘‘Just this——if someone 
should be anxious to remove you from this vicinity, he 
might choose the wild country on ahead, and he might 
use a perfectly natural method to locate you. This is 
Count Strasser’s territory, those were his men, and 
Ill wager that cars behind us are having trouble to get 
through! One thing more, General, the count knows 
all that I know about you, and if you knew that pol- 
troon as I do, you would understand why I say, ‘Get 
ready for trouble,’ ”»—and John Westgate realized that 
there were perhaps other reasons than those familiar 
to the Saxon, for his getting ready for trouble. 
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A hurried word to the sergeant informed him of the 
fears entertained by those behind. The “drive care- 
fully” suggestion of the patrol was no longer accepted 
as good advice. The Sergeant was ordered to speed 
up. The American and the Saxon prepared for pos- 
sible trouble. 

And trouble came, though as not even the man who 
knew Count Strasser would have dreamed. As they 
careened around a high point above the river with the 
sergeant driving to the utmost of safety, a volley was 
fired upon them from above. Only their excessive 
speed saved them from complete destruction. As it 
was, the car which had just entered the reverse of the 
curve where it straightened out across a high stone 
bridge, crashed against the cliff, out of control. The 
sergeant had been shot through the head. Only his 
daring had saved them,—a fraction slower, and they 
would have gone over the cliff. Both passengers were 
stunned, but, as by a miracle, neither seemed seriously 
hurt. 

Westgate righted himself first. He dragged himself 
free of the wreckage as he heard voices above him. 
The cliff wall rose abruptly some thirty feet and small 
timber came down close to its edge. Their engine was 
still running! John started to shut it off, and then 
changed his mind. Hot anger gripped him as he felt 
over the stiffening body of the sergeant. To escape 
the war for this! Then both officers crawled to the 
abutment of the bridge and waited. 

The crash had been terrific, and to those who had 
planned it must have conveyed an unmistakable conclu- 
sion. But whoever was above came slowly down. 
Presently figures moved in the road beyond the car. 

Westgate whispered, “Shall we rush them?” In- 
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stinctively he knew that when the wreckage was found 
empty of the man most desired, the murderers would 
scatter and the hunted would be placed at a disadvan- 
tage. 

“Yes,” whispered the Saxon in answer, and each 
man swung his automatic free of its holster. The mur- 
derers were at the car now,—there were at least a 
dozen of them. The silent watchers gathered for their 
charge,—a forlorn hope. 

The engine was still running! And then a flash 
lighted the highway and a roar vibrated through the 
gorge from an explosion that shook the mountain. 
The gasolene tank had blown up. Its trickle had 
reached the spark! It was then that the American and 
the Saxon swept down upon the dazed survivors of 
that attack, and as they leaped their guns spoke! For 
an instant they met no resistance from the half-dozen 
brigands who had escaped serious injury in the ex- 
plosion, and when the first steel answer came to their 
searching fire, they were no longer at a great numerical 
disadvantage. 

John felt a hammer-like blow in his left shoulder. 
He dropped to the road; his gun was empty. As he 
reloaded, a figure hurled itself upon him. They grap- 
pled and the American caught the wrist of a hand that 
thrust downward with a murderous knife. Over and 
over the two rolled, each seeking the advantage. The 
knife twisted and searched, and slashed at John’s heart. 
The arm behind it was like twisted steel, but the hand 
that thwarted it was stronger. They were on their 
feet now. A kick aimed at John’s groin was only par- 
tially evaded. His hold on that sinewy wrist slipped, 
the knife bit into his side. He gave ground toward the 
precipice. Behind his antagonist he saw figures, but 
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could not distinguish the Saxon. The man in front of 
him became a cover as well as a menace. John had 
dropped his gun to meet that first rush, and was un- 
armed. His assailant was determined and confident, 
—too confident. On he came. 

Now the American knew what to do. He leaped in 
and met the descending blade,—met it with his left 
arm as a shield. The steel cut through the coat and 
muscles and snapped against the bone, but even as 
it sank into the mighty arm, that arm’s brother on the 
right caught in its vise-like hand the throat of the 
blood-hungry attacker, a powerful knee ripped upward, 
and down upon the granite of the road the two death- 
wrestlers crashed with Westgate on top. The man be- 
neath lay stunned,—his head had caught the full 
weight of two bodies as it struck the stone,—and then 
the roar of an automobile came to the American’s ears. 
But to his fading senses that roar seemed dying in the 
distance, though now the lights swung into the curve, 
—dying in the distance, for John Westgate had lost 
much blood. He staggered to his feet and lifted his 
unmaimed arm. He shouted, and then all was dark. 

It was a gruesome sight that the first through ma- 
chine of the many cars detained at the village by the 
troops of Count Strasser’s constabulary came upon 
under the cliff at the approach to the stone bridge. 
Narrowly it missed crashing into wreckage and bodies. 
Only a man who staggered up wildly and caught the 
full glare of the lights on his bloody face saved an- 
other American general from disaster; as it was, the 
newcomer skidded close to the edge of the abyss. 
While the driver hurried back to warn others, the four 
officers who had been cursing the inexcusable delay, 
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took an inventory of the tragedy. Westgate was at 
once recognized. 

“They got him,” was the comment of a brother 
brigadier, “But why in ? Those gendarmes wer 
right, but I never heard of such an attack.” 

His party had been given the same warning that 
General Westgate’s had received, but in addition had 
been detained for twenty minutes with the added in- 
formation that one of Count Strasser’s machines car- 
rying the monthly pay-roll for his estate had been way- 
laid only a few hours before,—indeed that pay-roll ma- 
chine was found completely wrecked, with a body un- 
der its twisted ruins. The plot was well planned! 

Eleven bodies lay about the smoldering wreckage 
of the American’s car. Some were dead from the fire 
of the automatics, and others had come to their state 
from the explosion. But Prince Paul was not found! 
When a closer inspection of the man nearest to Gen- 
eral Westgate revealed him as only unconscious, he was 
trussed up and thrown into the car. 

By the time the wounded brigadier-general had been 
given first aid attention, the road behind was congested 
with machines. The wreckage was hastily cleared 
away sufficiently to allow safe passage. Two guards 
were stationed to warn traffic, and then a record run 
was made to the hospital in Laverne. But even the 
wounded American did not cause as great a sensation 
when he was carried in, as did his still unconscious 
assailant. He had not been recognized by those who 
dumped him unconscious and securely bound into the 
automobile. Nor is it to be wondered at, for he bore 
little resemblance to his usual dapper self, but who of 
all the citizens of Laverne did not know Count 
Strasser ! 
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When the count was able to speak and while he lay 
recovering from a slight fracture of the skull and 
other painful injuries, he conjured a story of his error 
in mistaking the American car for the irregulars after 
whom he and his men were pressing hard. But the 
story was greeted with ominous silence at the Allied 
Headquarters, where the full report of General West- 
gate was eagerly awaited. As for that officer, he had 
several weeks of torture before him. His shoulder 
had been shot through, his chest slashed, and his arm 
carved to the bone, from which the point of Count 
Strasser’s dagger was extracted. 

But when John became fully aware of his situation, 
he was chiefly concerned over the complete disappear- 
ance of his courageous companion. Any doubt that 
remained in the minds of his rescuers as to the part 
the Saxon had played was completely removed when 
John was able to tell for the first time his complete 
story, as was any doubt, too, of the true part played 
in the murderous affair by the Racine count from the 
northern province. The ominous silence at the Amer- 
ican Headquarters now became electric. Military rep- 
resentations were brought direct to the King, and the 
first nobleman of the land found himself a prisoner as 
well as a patient. 

General Westgate had a visitor before he was in 
condition fully to appreciate the fact,—a lady who 
came heavily veiled and closely attended. Though she 
returned daily, she respected the hospital orders which 
were in this case unusually exacting, and made no at- 
tempt to see the patient. But daily the nurse brought 
him the message, “A lady called, sir.” And daily 
Ann’s flowers were fresh on his table. He knew they 
were Ann’s. 
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One morning a letter came to Count Rudolph’s 
granddaughter, a letter from an old castle town in Sax- 
ony. It was only a dictated note, but in it was hidden 
portentous import. “I cannot come now,” it read, 
“but I must see you.” The compulsion of that missive 
was not in its words, but to accede to its implied re- 
quest was most difficult. However, Ann did not hesi- 
tate-—she went to Saxony,—went in spite of Count 
Rudolph’s protests,—aye, in spite of the King’s. 

She reached the familiar valley where the vast es- 
tate of the Pauls skirted a winding river, enfolding a 
score of towns or little cities, roamed with fertile fields 
and lordly forests across the encircling hills to climb 
at last the gray crag from which had risen for a thou- 
sand years the turrets of the castle of which the pres- 
ent prince was now the heir and hope. A familiar 
valley it was, for she had visited it first as a little girl, 
and often afterwards she had come with her grand- 
father to the court of Prince Paul’s father. Once 
she had been willing to believe that some day she 
might divide her life between it and Racine, but that 
seemed very long ago. 

She was expected,—indeed eagerly awaited. Though 
she had been prepared for a surprise, she was shocked 
beyond words when she learned that Prince Paul, 
whose presence in the castle was not yet known beyond 
his immediate family and her own people, was seriously 
ill. 

“But he will not be better until he sees you,” his old 
nurse said, and the aged man who had lived alone in 
the ancient seat during the long tragedy of the war, 
greeted her as the betrothed of his son. He did not 
know! 


She came quickly into the guarded chamber where 
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the Prince lay white as the covering upon his bed. He 
was changed beyond her imagining. She sat in a low 
chair that drew her down close to his suffering face. 
They were alone together. 

“Paul,” she whispered, “tell me.”” He smiled at her 
reassuringly and raised a bandaged hand until he 
brushed her hair. 

“T am glad you came. I had no doubt,” he said, 
huskily, and then he told her. 

When the fusillade fromthe wrecked car answered 
the first rush of their attack upon the murderers, as 
immediately after the explosion he leaped forward by 
the side of Westgate, he had been shot through. A 
portion of his lung had been chopped off by the shell. 
It was a miracle that he had not died then, but he 
emptied his gun and came to bloody grips with his 
foes. He had not recognized his companion’s assail- 
ant, but knew that John had been borne back by the 
weight of the attack. He had collapsed just before the 
arrival of that second car, and survivors of the way- 
laying party had carried him unconscious into the 
trail with the wild idea that he was the American and 
might somehow serve them to advantage. There were 
more in Count Strasser’s ambush than its two victims 
realized, but the count himself had not planned to 
leave cover. He was decoyed into the road by that still 
running motor and his own insatiate hatred of his 
rival. 

“When they discovered who they had and what my 
condition was, they gave me every attention. You 
know the count was an ally of ours,” and Prince Paul 
smiled bitterly. “They risked their lives to bring me 
here. But they were careful to give me no chance to 
communicate with Laverne before they got me out of 
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the country.” He rested for a moment and the eager 
listener bent over him solicitously. “I am all right,” 
he said, “but you will come back in the morning to 
hear what I cannot die—nor live—” he added hastily, 
“without telling,” and catching the significance of his 
words she quietly left him. But before morning he 
sent for her again. She was conscious of a suppressed 
foreboding as the attendants brought her to the room. 
But again his smile reassured her. He lifted his 
naimed hand as though asking a favor, and understand- 
ing the look she took it in her own. Then he spoke, 
and his voice had become much stronger. 

“T speak now because I love you,—love you dearer 
than my life, and because I know John Westgate.” 
He lingered upon that name as perhaps he would have 
upon the name of his blood brother. 

“Louise, you are wrong; I was wrong.” He turned 
to the wall upon which hung the picture of Kaiser 
Wilhelm and said, “Bring it to me.” 

When she brought it, he tore the back from its frame 
and handed her the card which bore the likeness of the 
once mighty emperor. She saw now that it was auto- 
graphed. ‘He sent it to me after my Saxons captured 
a city. I was proud, but, Louise, I was wrong. It is 
a lie!” Her breath was coming in little gasps now. 
The quiet intensity of the man lying there so close 
that his hot breath fanned her cheeks seemed to thrust 
her through with swords. She clutched at her breast as 
though to free herself, but again he smiled and again 
she took his hand. 

“Yes, it is a lie!’ he repeated. ‘Not that I blame 
the Emperor beyond his share. I do not blame him 
altogether, for we, we, the people of our station, made 
him. But, Louise, it is a lie, and we must not lie 
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again!’ Only to recover his strength did he pause 
now. He held her so that she dared not move to 
withdraw, though she longed to spare him the ordeal 
he would not evade. His eyes became wistful. 

“You are slaying your heart for duty, Louise, for 
your people. You hear the voice of the dead, but listen 
again! You misunderstand. You are wrong. Not 
white hands, white hands reaching down, will lift the 
world back, but hands, brown hands, toiling hands, 
pushing up all together. The days of the kings with 
their divine rights are gone. It is the dawn of a new 
era, Louise; do not delay it!’ 

She was listening now as to a voice of another 
world. 

“You would with your crushed soul add to the mix- 
ture that a royal court decrees shall hold Racine’s twa 
provinces together, but why? To serve the people? 
No! God shail judge me if I speak not the truth. No! 
not to serve the people, but to save the crown! And 
crowns are bloody things and grown too small.” 

Now he rested again and seemed gathering his 
strength for a final, supreme effort. 

“Once you told me, ‘duty is the greatest word.’ 
But, listen, not to names and houses, not to a dead past, 
—duty to a living present, and duty to generations 
that must not come this way again. Duty? Ah, 
Louise, listen.”” And he whispered, “Love is the great- 
est thing in the world and love is duty.” 

His eyes were closed now, but he was wholly at peace. 
As she looked upon his strong and beautiful though 
wasted face and caught the echo of his prophecy, and 
felt the glory of his renunciation, she knew that but 
for one other she could have loved him, loved him even 
as he loved. Then she knelt beside his bed and took 
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his head upon her bosom and bent her tear-stained face 
upon his cheek and sealed his lips with kisses. He did 
not open his eyes but a smile played across his mouth, 
and when she whispered, “Paul, I thank you,” he 
answered, “God bless you—and John.” 

He was resting quietly when she left him, and peace 
was in his chamber, but as the dawn came flaming up 
the valley, the soul of Paul of Saxony, a kingly 
prince, went forth to find its Maker. 


CHAPTER X X11 


ENERAL WESTGATE was a good patient, 

J and his recovery went forward rapidly, but it 
was noted by his nurse that he developed a restlessness 
not to be attributed to his physical condition when the 
daily visits of the heavily veiled lady suddenly ceased. 
A letter that came to him from a little city of Saxony 
on the day the daily press announced the unexpected 
death of the popular and widely known German war 
hero, Prince Paul, while it left him with a heavy heart, 
was a complete answer to all the questions that had 
troubled him. 

“Tt is all so sad and terrible,” the letter ran, “I can- 
not keep my eyes from weeping and my soul from hot 
resentment. He was most wonderful in his dying. It 
seemed that God gave him a seer’s vision and a 
prophet’s understanding. He spoke of you, and almost 
with his last words made a prayer with your name in 
it.’—Yes, that prayer !—“You were men born to love 
each other; you would have had much in common had 
he lived. His father is utterly disconsolate. I shall 
stay as long as possible, for he wishes it, but I am so 
helpless in so deep a trouble.” 

Now her anger flamed. “I know the hand that struck 
him down,—that would have sent you, too, to death. 
O God! how shamed I am for old Racine!” 

And so the message gave him a heavy heart because 
it told of the loss of a friend he had just found, a friend 
who might have come to stand almost in Ben’s place 
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by his side. But while the letter explained a sudden 
silence and absence he could not at all understand, 
it gave him also a certain shock as of warning, 
for it was written with a restraint that he had never 
found in her before. 

The newspaper story of the young Saxon General’s 
untimely passing stated that he died from wounds, 
wounds received in the murderous attack made upon 
the car of the American general, John Westgate. 
When three months later Count Strasser came to trial 
before a military tribunal, the full story was told, for 
Prince Paul’s dying deposition had been taken with the 
observance of every legal requirement. The Racine 
nobleman of the northern province found himself 
practically friendless. Germany was bitter because of 
the foul and fatal offence against a popular hero, the 
Allies had a double urge in demanding that full justice 
be done, and Racine was bowed in humiliation. The 
sentence was life imprisonment,—all that the law of 
Racine allowed, and this law the international tribunal 
elected to respect. But the verdict provided that the 
prisoner should be incarcerated in a French prison. 
Thus was the little kingdom relieved of what might 
have become a long and constant menace. The estates 
of the count passed to the Crown, but were later re- 
stored to the people of the province. And so, by 
the blow that he had planned to destroy the man he 
counted as his rival, he hurled himself at once from his 
proud position and from the side of the woman he 
desired. 

But to John Westgate as he lay upon his bed of 
convalescence there came a time when it seemed that 
the blow, however fatal to another, had not been kind 
to him. He mourned for the generous and gallant 
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Saxon, but he hoped for Ann, and after that one letter 
no further word came to him. 

The time was now close at hand when the Allied 
armies would honor the little kingdom that had pledged 
its very existence to their common cause. John West- 
gate was making eager strides, but to all but himself 
it seemed impossible that he should be recovered suf- 
ficiently to have a personal part in the long-anticipated 
occasion. As for the patient himself, he never doubted 
it. He knew that he would ride with his old brigade. 
Nevertheless, he was mistaken. 

Two days before that first day of March, 1919, 
Racine’s day of days, General Westgate was up and 
about but still somewhat uncertain on his legs. He 
carried his left arm in a sling that would be a very 
necessary part of his equipment for some weeks yet. 
A military visitor was announced. Then entered the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, who had motored out from Coblenz and to the 
hospital, attended by the General Staff of the Racine 
army, minus a certain colonel! He greeted the young 
brigadier with genuine affection. 

“You're the real anxiety of my life,” he said. “By 
the Eternal, I want you to get out of Europe as soon 
as you can walk, ride, or be carried! I thought that 
after the Armistice we might count on your good be- 
havior, but you’re worse than ever!” and he gripped 
again the great hand he had shaken, 

“General,” replied John Westgate, “grant me one 
request, and I’ll start on the morning of March second, 
if I have to swim to New York!” 

The Commander dropped John’s hand and his face 
became set. ‘You don’t trap me like that, young man! 
You want to ride with your brigade on the first, but it 
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is impossible. Colonel Broiner has received his promo- 
tion,’—and no man rejoiced in that announcement 
more than did the young brigadier-general, who knew 
how richly deserved was the honor—‘“and becomes 
to-day the active brigade commander. You were in 
no condition to be considered for active duty, for I 
have had a daily report on your progress.” 

John Westgate felt a strange sensation stirring in 
his heart,—disappointment, keen, deep and_ bitter. 
But however much his heart felt, his face betrayed little. 
He was between two emotions when he spoke, but he 
honored them both. 

“General,” he said, “I wanted to ride with my old 
bridage as I’ve wanted few things in my life, but I’m 
glad for Colonel Broiner. He deserves it! I haven’t 
a word to say. That’s that! But, General,” and now 
his tones changed and his voice snapped; “no man 
can say that I’m not fit for duty! That’s what I’ve 
been doing here for two weeks! I have my orders 
for home, but it’s a crime that I can’t finish my job!” 

The Racine officers looked on in amazement now, 
but the general never changed an expression of 
his well-mastered face. He spoke quietly with 
something unsaid in his face, “And it looks like ?m 
the criminal?” 

At that John’s face flushed even more deeply, and 
he made a confused movement as though to protest, 
but the great commander motioned him to silence and 
repeated, “Yes, it looks like I’m the criminal.’ 

Then he did a startling thing. Most unmilitary it 
was,—quite outrageous. He threw back his head and 
laughed. He did not make any particular effort to 
lessen his merriment, either. He laughed generously 
and with deliberation. But when he had finished he 
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came again to attention and now the young brigadier 
swayed dizzily on his heels, for his distinguished visitor 
said, 

“Major-General Westgate, you can’t ride with your 
brigade, for you lead the division!” 

When John Westgate found himself alone a few 
minutes later, he held in his hand a commission signed 
by the President of the United States, and wore on his 
tunic the great star of Racine’s Legion of Honor. It 
was then that he had his first doubt about being able 
to deliver on his own declaration of fitness! 

It was in the midafternoon of the next day, the 
day before Racine’s great triumph, that John had 
another visitor. He was called to the private office of 
the superintendent of the hospital with the statement 
that a lady wished to see him. With eagerness in his 
step and in his heart,—eagerness and joy, although joy 
had its alloy of sorrow,—he went down. He stepped 
across the threshold of the simply furnished room and 
closed the door behind him. 

With her veil thrown back, Ann came to meet him, 
came unhesitatingly and with no cautioning gesture, 
and yet though he had waited so long for that moment, 
he did not take her in his arms. She held his hand 
and led him to a chair and seated herself by his side. 
She had in every movement the solicitude of a sister,— 
no, it was more and different,—it was the solicitude 
of a mother. She searched his face before she spoke 
and her eyes filled with tears. 

“How badly we have treated you,—how badly we 
have treated you!” she cried. 

He met her self-reproach with a hand that comforted 
the two hands clenched so tightly on her knees. 

“How wonderful Racine has been!” he said. “That 
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was not Racine. You are Racine,” and his face was 
changed by his smile. 

She told him then of her days in Saxony and of 
Prince Paul. He hung upon her words and his eyes 
became so clouded that he could not see her tears. 

“He was a man,” he said; and then a little later, “A 
war that sends men like that to fight with other men, 
to destroy and to be destroyed, is worse than Hell, 
Ann! And that is war!’ 

She did not speak of the count who had shamed 
his country before the world, and of another matter, 
a matter that made her heart beat wildly when she 
thought of it, she did not speak, though she told again 
how in Paul’s last words to her he whispered the 
American’s name. 

At last she rose as though to go, and a self-conscious- 
ness came upon them both. She spoke of her joy at 
his new honors and of her happiness to learn that he 
would not be denied his great desire. 

“You will ride at the head of the division!’ and 
his heart was rapturous at the way in which she said it. 
He stood searching her face and feeling the depth of 
his gaze, she became lost in the surge of his intense 
emotions. But what he said when at last he spoke 
seemed utterly irrelevant: 

“You are wrong, Ann,” he whispered, and it was 
as though one had risen from the dead. “You are 
wrong!” and she sat for a tragic insant again by the 
side of the one who had loved her and lost her. “You 
are wrong, Ann,” the deep voice repeated, and con- 
tinued, “duty is the biggest word, but to yourself you 
must first be true, to your own innermost being—‘Thou 
canst not then be false to any man,’ ” he repeated very 
gently. 
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“Ann! I speak not now of those sacred things that 
I have dreamed are to be ours together. Consecrated 
they are by all the tragic happenings that have marked 
our way since we first met. But, Ann, in a few hours 
I turn my face toward the land you, too, have loved, 
and, Ann,’—his voice was very low but infinitely 
strong—“I love you, and ask you to be my wife.” 

He had come close to her; his nearness thrilled her; 
a mighty joy seized her and a certain madness. She 
drew herself up regally. She became a woman royal 
and dynamic; she looked every inch a queen. 

“John Westgate, John Westgate!” she cried. “John 
Westgate!” she warned, and there was no weakness, 
no hint of surrender in her voice, “John Westgate, do 
you know to whom you speak?” 

Why was it that her words, her warning, her almost 
fierce hauteur did not incense, did not rebuff him? He 
only knew that now she stood before him, the most 
exquisite challenge a mortal’s eye had ever seen, and 
to such a man as Westgate such a challenge could not 
be less than an invitation. He stood tense and tall and 
spoke in molten words that scorched her face until it 
flamed, words that set her soul on fire. Ann did not 
flinch nor sway. Strong she was! She gave herself. 
And as she came to his arms and ere he took her lips, 
she whispered, 

“T love you, John,—love you with all my life, and 
have been yours all my years save only those that were 
before you found me.” 

Then all the world was blotted out unless there may 
have yet remained the far-off song of mountain 
waters. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


NN stood within the circle of a great arm and 

looked down upon the broad avenue that was 
now a river of flags,—flags of the Allied nations, the 
avenue up which the grand review would pass, the 
avenue that was the throbbing artery of the little king- 
dom’s life. 

“John, John of Oregon, my John,” she said, “now 
I must fly. I shall not see you again until to-morrow. 
You will be riding behind the colors, at the head of 
your division, with the cross of my country over your 
heart.’’ Her voice trembled in its pride and exultation. 
“And I shall see you pass and hear your name upon 
the lips of the people, and the flag of Racine shall dip 
to you as to the great Commander! 

“And when you see me with the King’s company, 
you shall know that I see only you. John, O John, 
my King!” and she drew his head down to her shoulder, 
and pressed her face against his scar, then kissed him 
with utmost tenderness. He did not seek to detain her 
longer when she gently lifted his arm and left its en- 
circling caress. As in a dream, he saw her leave the 
room. 

Like a slowly unfurling banner, the morning broke 
in early springtime glory over the valley and mountains 
of Racine. It unfurled at last in the sunshine of a crisp 
and perfect day. The city of kings, of tragedies and 
triumphs awoke early to await the coming of her 
saviours. 

Zag 
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When at last the trumpets called the eyes of the 
assembled people to the single flag that led the mighty 
advance, a shout of joy rose like a bugle of new 
destiny over the ancient capital, for it was the flag of 
Racine. Then came the Belgians, as was their due, 
and then the French who could be crucified but not 
defeated, and after the Tricolor the Union Jack with 
the far-marching sons of the British Empire, and at 
last the Americans! “The Stars and Stripes forever!” 
rolled above the ancient thoroughfare like a new life- 
stream through a famished channel. Behind the drums 
and the flag toward which the multitude turned stream- 
ing eyes, rode the great Commander. That day the 
mighty. General might well have been called the great 
deception, for he made war seem very handsome and 
sublime. 

Above the noble entrance of the Palace stood the 
King,—gray and thin and tall. He came upon the 
balcony surrounded by his court,—men in gorgeous 
uniforms and ladies fair and nobly gowned. He turned 
his kindly eyes upon his people and with an old heart 
kindling to the stirring pulse of youth, received the 
acknowledgment and acclaim of the rejoicing multi- 
tude. 

Hour after hour the armies marched! Racine and 
Belgium and France and Britain. Hour after hour 
the voice of the people rose and fell and rose again in 
their emotions. The names of the generals and great 
heroes were shouted, the flags were saluted, and always 
in the center of the flowing, billowing picture, stood 
unwearying, the King and his court. 

At last came the Americans and then new flood gates 
of emotion were opened. Proud Gustave the Fifth 
leaned hard upon the bronze-twined marble wall that 
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fenced him in. His proud head bowed again and to 
the noble figure riding at the head of those youthful 
legions of the new world, this bravest figure of the 
old threw up his hand in salute. His subjects caught 
the sweep of their monarch’s emotion, sensed its deeper 
meaning, and like the roll of many waters thundered 
their approbation. 

But even ‘the General” could not satisfy that oc- 
casion. The picture needed another figure to complete 
it, and riding like some knight of old John Westgate 
came to seal the glory of the triumph. His helpless 
arm was to those understanding thousands a braver 
badge than the cross that blazed in the sun over his 
heart, but his face had in it the light that was never 
born on a field of war, and the eyes that he turned 
toward the court of Racine were not for a king. 

Standing all that afternoon like the queen that she 
was to be, by the side of Gustave the Fifth, was 
Princess Louise. “Long live the King!” had been the 
mightiest shout, and “Long live Louise!” And 
through the trumpets and drums and over them all, the 
people had poured out their hearts in devotion that 
knew no tiring. 

But now an unwritten, an unforeseen, an unpre- 
pared-for incident occurred. It had no assigned place 
or part in that historic occasion, and it came without 
warning. 

As Major-General John Westgate with his bandaged 
arm and the cross of the Legion of Honor upon his 
tunic came on through the lane of people who yard by 
yard caught up his name and passed it forward in an 
endless voice of admiration,—as he rode thus he swept 
at last into the blaze of color which flanked the royal 
balcony and broke above it. He waited then for one 
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face and searched for it alone. And there by the side 
of the King, by the side of venerable Gustave, his search 
was rewarded. 

Aye, but the end of his quest was not far from 
catastrophe. He stiffened in his stirrups; his mount 
in trembling obedience to an unspoken subconscious 
will ceased his lathered prancing. Then surprise swept 
the multitude,—General Westgate had not saluted! 
The American sat on his horse as in a stupor. He was 
staring at the King! He saw no king! He saw no 
princess! He saw only Count Rudolph and his grand- 
daughter, Ann! 

A murmur rose in the throat of the throng,—un- 
certain, ominous,—and then a woman saved the day, 
turned the moment from catastrophe to triumph. 
Princess Louise leaned far over the balcony and from 
her bosom tore the rich corsage that was her only 
adornment. She tossed it toward the solitary horse- 
man. As it fell, its blossoms spread, its petals flew, 
it became a gracious shower that swept over both horse 
and rider, and a voice that played upon the hearts of 
old Racine as masters play upon great organs rose like 
a bugle call, “Vive l’Americain! Vive le Westgate!” 
And as the man below rose high upon his saddle and 
bent low above it, and as the King and his court stood 
at attention, the city became one mighty, indescribable 
trumpet. “Vive l’Americain! ‘Vive la Princess! 
Long live the King!’ 

Long into the night men and women of old Racine 
told of the wounded American who was dazed by the 
sun and dazzled by the beauty of their princess,—thus 
they explained the amazing incident until they heard 
a better story. 

And as for the American, he rode on under the flags 
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and sun, down that throbbing, vocal, human lane. 
Now he knew Ann’s second name! Upon a faded card 
that for half a century had waited for his hand to take 
it from a child’s playhouse in an Oregon valley, he saw 
again the straggling letters that spelled, “Ann Louise!’ 


CHAPTER XXV 


N the private chamber of King Gustave the Fifth 
occurred a painful interview on the evening after 
the parade, nor let it be said that the King sought it! 
A little note may bear momentous matter, and the few 
lines that came to him from his granddaughter just 
after the dinner hour were not reassuring. 

“J must see you alone, Grandfather, to-night! Be 
sure, for if you fail me you shall neither ‘slumber nor 
sleep.’”’ He knew the writer and her moods too well 
to deny her. 

When she came at his call, she found him seated by 
the great open fire of the library. She went to him, 
rumpled his hair and kissed him; then drawing up a 
low stool, sat by his side. Often they were together as 
they sat now. Always since his son’s untimely death 
the girl had been more than a granddaughter to the 
aged monarch,—she was as his child, the last of his 
house, the hope of his line. His hand found its ac- 
customed place upon her hair, but she did not speak, 
and so at last he said, 

“Ann, you were a credit to your country to-day. Ah, 
what a day!” 

And she replied, “Wasn’t he glorious?” 

“Ah, yes,—Foch and Pershing and Haig and our 
own Salvatus!” he responded, but there was a twinkle 
in his eye. 

She did not seem to hear, but went on. ‘What a 
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and forests and rivers! What a new race, with a new 
hope for an old world?’ 

The King humored her mood and was silent for a 
time and then he said, somewhat soberly: “Yes, he is 
a glorious man in any class; in my time there has never 
been a finer, but my little girl was his salvation to-day!” 

And to that came an entirely unexpected answer: 
“Grandfather,” the girl at his knee replied, “that is 
what God made me for and that is what brings me to 
you now!” 

He waited with more than any ordinary interest, and 
with something of apprehension. Ann raised her eyes 
from the fire and sought those of the aged man as she 
spoke on: 

“You have known the wonder of love,—love when 
it finds its heart’s desire,—and so you can understand 
my love for John. Our blood seems to run toward the 
west,”’ she added whimsically. 

And the King replied, “Yes, but it returns!” 

She did not choose to hear that, and continued: 
“Prince Paul helped me to understand my own heart, 
Grandfather, and opened my eyes which were 
struggling against their self-imposed blindness, so that 
now I see. Grandfather, now I know that we are 
wrong.” She spoke those last words in a voice that 
rang a little. He waited with his answer and she ac- 
cepted his unspoken invitation to continue, “I know 
now that Ann is greater than Princess Louise, and 
Ann, Ann shall be my name and station. Grandfather, 
you said it! God made me for John; God made us for 
each other, and I will not be disobedient.” 

Then it was that the old King spoke the words that 
had been forming in his mind, perhaps since that day 
when he saw his granddaughter kneeling by the 
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wounded American in the hospital at Broul, but words 
that had become clearer since the count of the northern 
province had ridden to his fall, words that he had come 
to treasure against just such a crisis as this, words that 
had given him comforting reassurance. 

“Ann,” he said grimly, and taking the dark head 
between his hands, he turned the eager face toward him 
again: “Ann, I went to Oregon to find a queen, and 
now Gustave the Fifth commands you to go and find 
a king!’ At that moment he believed that it was to be 
so from the beginning, that what was ordained he had 
but seen confirmed in the faces of the people that very 
afternoon, that it was the Divine will for his House. 
But to his amazement he heard a quiet voice answer: 

“No, Grandfather, no! That is what my eyes have 
been opened to. For you, my beloved more than a 
king, for you I would give a world to so accept it, 
but we are wrong! Old things have been weighed and 
found wanting and they must pass away or the race 
shall die. No, Grandfather, you went and found your 
queen and returned whence you came,—returned to 
your God-appointed place, and John of Oregon must 
do just that!” 

Her words fell upon the old man’s ears like the 
drums of doom. He knew his blood, he knew her, and 
now he knew that there was no appeal. It was duty! 
And duty had become since that summer the tocsin of 
her life. His arm rested as a support upon the side 
of his chair, and his head sank slowly upon his hand. 
He knew now that he was the last of the Gustaves! 
The royal heart that was the seat of his being lay 
broken with the wreck of his dreams, but there was a 
strange peace with it all, strange and mysterious, as 
though he were two men and one had died to set the 
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other free. He found himseif thinking not of an 
empty house in Laverne but of an Oregon valley, and 
he felt not the weight of his years, but the love of his 
youth. 

But the girl could not know of the healing alchemy 
that was changing the gray man at her side, and so, 
as though she had an unfinished task to complete, she 
spoke on: 

“Grandfather, you would make me a queen as queens 
have been from the beginning, a queen by the old 
‘right’ that has fled over the border with Wilhelm. 
But that is dead,—dead in Flanders Fields. They 
shouted to-day in the old language, but I heard the new 
voice. It was, though they do not yet know it,—it was 
for you, the man, and not for your House; it was for 
me and not my station, and mightiest of all they made 
the name of the American! 

“Grandfather,’—and her face was changing under 
the sweep of her words—‘“Grandfather, men and 
women who give their lives must choose their rulers!’ 

Then he said with a deep meaning, “And think you 
Racine would choose another ?” 

And like the hammer on the anvil rang her answer, 
“No, but they should choose, and I, who am not more, 
am not less than they,—I shall choose! I shall choose!” 

“But the throne, the glory and the power, the tradi- 
tion of a proud house, your father’s house, the throne, 
Princess Louise!” Now the King was speaking. 

But she who could have been a queen replied, “The 
throne? Duty is the greater word and I’d rather be 
his queen upon the throne of love than wear the crown 
of an empire.” 

The King had spoken, the King who felt himself 
undone. Now another voice deep and reminiscent rose 
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from the chair. The agitated girl started when she 
heard it; she could scarcely believe her ears; but as it 
did not cease nor break, a glad light came into her eyes. 

“Ann,” and Count Rudolph was speaking, Count 
Rudolph who had refused a political alliance and risked 
his crown to follow his heart, “Ann, that trip of ours 
to Canada and the great northwest of America was a 
fateful journey! You remember what your foster- 
grandmother said about it? Well, what will she say 
now?” Perhaps there should’have been more of regret 
in the speaker’s voice. “I went to bring back the papers 
in the hidden safe of an old cabin, the ‘incriminating 
documents,’ ”’ and he laughed, “that would betray me. 
I took every precaution to commit ‘the perfect crime,’ ” 
and he chuckled, “but you went canoeing in a spring 
freshet and now we shall never escape the flood!” 

The girl’s face was radiant; and she reached out and 
squeezed the old man’s hand and said, “Grandfather, 
you went to see a valley of enchantment, you went to 
find your spring of everlasting youth, and you brought 
me—to my kingdom!” 

He was silent for a long time. The great clock 
chimed beyond the midnight hour and then he took up 
the conversation again as though it had known no 
thought nor word of interruption, “Yes, now we are 
undone! The sins of the fathers live after them.” 

“And their romance, their courage, their love!’ she 
added. 

At that he stroked her dark head and answered, “And 
so I am going back to the Oregon valley in you, in you 
who are so much like the Ann I found there. Will 
you think sometimes,’ and now his was the voice of 
a romancer, “of an old man who often returns to the 
spot where his young heart went a wooing?” 
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She laughed, laughed joyously, and flung her arms 
about his neck and whispered, “Yes! Yes,—and wait 
for your coming!” 

At that he straightened in his chair, for the sterner 
implication of the occasion returned again. “But the 
people!” he cried. 

She repeated, “The people! You still are the King. 
I shall write it and you shall tell them,—and the war 
has given them understanding. The people! I shall 
be of them, shall lift my hands with them,” and uncon- 
sciously the words of the dying Saxon prince came to 
her, “my King shall help, and together we shall build 
our little and all into the new world.” 

It was all very clear, very wonderful to the girl who 
had come to her great decision, and had found that duty 
was not always hard! And an old man prayed that her 
disillusionment might be very, very far away. 

He was now for the first time conscious of the hour. 
“My child,” he said, “what are your plans? You have 
not told John Westgate, for his face this afternoon, 
whatever else it revealed, did not reveal wide informa- 
tion of a certain character,’”—and he could not restrain 
a smile at his recollection of that scene below the royal 
balcony. 

“No, I have not told John,” she answered with a 
happy laugh, “but I have written him a letter that will 
cause more wonderment in his rooms than my note 
to you caused here to-night!” 

She was thoughtful for a moment; then continued, 
“Tt was at Prince Paul’s, while I stayed on with his 
broken-hearted father, that I came to know my plan 
fully, and, Grandfather, I have my passage booked 
from Antwerp to New York for day after to-morrow!” 

At that announcement of precipitous departure the 
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venerable man rose to his feet. Would wonders never 
cease? But he made no protest; he knew the futility 
of words, for she was the child of his son, and with 
the vital matters settled, an incidental sailing was in- 
deed a trifle. 

“In that case,” he said, “you will need your rest,” 
and turned toward the door of his chamber. 

For an instant the sudden dismissal left her speech- 
less, but only for an instant. Then she swept around 
him and stood with arms flung wide across the door. 

“You shall not pass,” she said, “until you kiss me 
and tell me that you love me!” 

And the King, who had, always been first a man, 
gathered her close in his failing arms and kissed her, 
and with his tears wet on her face, whispered, “How I 
love you!” 

Royal orders made her way to Antwerp and beyond, 
a guarded journey. 


CHAPTER XXVI 


HAT day of triumph for the little kingdom of 

Racine ended in a night of gloom for one 
American general. When the grand review was over, 
John Westgate retained one memory that gave him not 
the slightest personal satisfaction. He pictured again 
and again with a score of distortions the scene of which 
he was the central figure. He called himself a fool, 
and no man enjoys being called that even when the 
chastening is self-inflicted. 

But chiefly he tried to analyze Ann’s motive, and not 
knowing the extenuating circumstances, the governing 
facts, nor the hidden ways of a woman’s heart, he 
almost succeeded in becoming angry. However, he 
loved too deeply for that. Nor did he at last doubt her 
love for him. Princess Louise or Countess Ann, or 
just Ann of the Bilentz Basin, she loved him, and that 
was always the end of his questioning. 

He finally began a letter, and beginning it, discovered 
that it was the first! Here he was, engaged to a 
princess,—or was he? At any rate, here he was, loved 
by a princess who had never received a love-letter from 
him, nor was she destined to receive one until—but 
that is another matter. He wrote many pages only to 
destroy them. He rose and walked back and forth with 
nervous impatience, and then sat down to write again, 
only to again tear up his product. 

At last he slipped into his coat and stepped into the 
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had once warned him against just such an adventure, 
and with another kind of feeling he recalled that the 
one against whom that warning was given was safely 
removed from further trouble-making. He retraced 
the route of the afternoon march,—perhaps he did so 
unconsciously or subconsciously. Presently he came 
again to the place of his fancied humiliation. 

The moonlight fell soft but full upon the balcony, 
and the turrets stood out clearly against the mellow 
sky. Only a few windows were lighted,—even a royal 
house grows weary under such emotions as those that 
had stirred the city that day. But had John known, 
he would have lingered longer than he did, for the 
lights that did gleam out across that square of old 
Laverne came from a room in which matters much 
concerning him were under discussion. 

As the great clock in the City Hall struck twelve he 
turned back to his rooms. Even then he could not 
finish his first love-letter. Instead, since it was impos- 
sible to sleep, he wrote to his mother,—wrote an epistle 
that caused Savilla Westgate to start up with more 
than surprise. She knew of the happenings that had 
followed the Armistice. John had been concerned to 
reassure her as to his latest near-fatal experience, but 
_he had had no knowledge to share with her as to a 
Princess Louise when he had written before, and so 
now in his effort to describe the historic occasion he 
was rather helpless in trying to forewarn her without 
entrusting the complete story to paper. 

“T am so glad you came on to New York,” the letter 
concluded, “and are with the Strans. ‘Ran’ made a 
great record here and deserves his promotions. He 
will be longer delayed than I am, for when this reaches 
you I shall be on the high seas. I am not leaving quite 
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as quickly as the General indicated, but I do expect to 
start from Brest within ten days. I shall cable the 
time of my arrival.” 

“Nothing to do now, but go to bed,” he muttered 
as he sealed his letter. ‘But watch me charge that 
darn palace to-morrow!” 

However, he spoke without Ann’s note! It came by 
messenger and was waiting for him at breakfast. 
When he read it he no longer had any desire for break- 
fast. 


“Beloved,” it read, “when this reaches you I shall 
be gone from the city. I am at the chateau only a 
few hours, and then—? And now you know that I 
am the Princess! Do you still ask me? Then come 
to me, John, beloved, for I call you. 

“Your Ann forever.” 


He rushed down to the office and ordered his car. 
He rushed back and threw his personal articles to- 
gether, and then—changed his mind. Instead of 
hurrying directly after Ann, he drove to the palace. 
It was still early, hours early so far as state business 
was concerned. However, that had not occurred to 
him, and anyhow his was not state business. The great 
doors swung open to receive him, and an ancient 
servant who seemed a clinging part of the place itself 
guided him into Gustave’s private breakfast-room. 
The King awaited him alone. 

John would always remember the simplicity, the 
naturalness of the reception. “I was looking for you, 
general,” the old gentleman said, and he spoke as such, 
—an old gentleman rather than as a monarch, or even 
acount. “I was looking for you,” he repeated, “and 
arranged that we should breakfast together here.” 

John Westgate bowed and took the seat the servant 
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placed for him. They ate in silence save for the host’s 
one comment, which any lackey hearing might have 
thought natural enough: ‘This is your first meal with 
me since I was the host, but in your house, on a western 
river,’ and both men smiled at the memory of that 
rough cabin table. 

When they had finished and were alone, the King 
opened the conversation. “You came for word of Ann. 
She is not here, as you know, nor is she long now at 
the chateau!” At that John. started to his feet, but 
Gustave shook his head and motioned him back. “It 
will accomplish nothing for you to leave. She is gone 
from Laverne and from Racine!’ But he was smiling 
to belie the somber content of his words. ‘She is gone: 
—where, the King does not know,” and then at the look 
of frank incredulity that came upon the face of his 
guest he straightened himself and said firmly; “She 
is gone where the King does not know, though Mr. 
Rudolph might imagine, and though you, sir, should 
have no trouble in guessing.” Nor did John West- 
gate learn anything more of that particular matter in 
the next hour, which was for him to be crowded with 
surprises. 

King Gustave of Racine opened his heart and spoke 
of his hope,—his hope for the proud house he was 
destined to be the last to represent on the throne. There 
was a pathos in the circumstance that John Westgate 
was quick to acknowledge, but not once did the monarch 
plead for his own plan. In the hours following his 
interview with his granddaughter he had come to a 
reconciliation that was a conviction of destiny. He 
knew now that the order could not be changed and 
should not be. 

“You two are at the beginning,—a beginning that 
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my heart understands, for once I stood where you two 
stand,—when another Ann and I made a decision as 
strange, as tradition-breaking, as yours will seem to- 
day in some high places. But your beginning is at a 
time when those who have been at the world’s blood- 
letting and have shared the covenant with the deluded 
dead,’—and he said that half-fearfully,—‘‘have a 
tremendous price to pay for their happiness. Iam glad, 
sir, that you two so fully understand.” 

He talked then of more intimate matters, of his hope 
that they would share a portion of their lives with his 
granddaughter’s people, that some day their children 
might play across the hills of the old chateau, that the 
family traditions of private life might at least be 
spared to that ancient seat upon the southern border. 
Who knows, perhaps he yet dreamed of a day when 
another son with his blood flowing down the life- 
stream of the race would, by the people’s choice, serve 
with them. To John it was all very strange, sometimes 
very sad, but always very wonderful. 

“When you start for Brest,” Gustave said, toward 
the close of that remarkable interview, “I shail hope to 
motor with you, at least as far as the southern 
boundary!” And so it was arranged that John’s last 
day in that little kingdom was spent in the great house 
where he first entered Racine, the house of the 
Rudolphs as distinguished from the royal estates, the 
house that would some day be Ann’s and his children’s. 

But before the young general left the presence of 
the King he drew a fire-scorched key from his wallet 
and handed it to his host, who gave it many a searching 
look before he made a single comment. But at last, 
placing the key upon the table, he said: “You know 
now one of the two matters taking me to the Bilentz 
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six years ago. The old safe that kept its hiding- 
place until the fire,” and, after her ride with John, Ann 
had told him of that holocaust, “‘was reached from the 
outside of the cabin through the foundation of the 
chimney.” John nodded and smiled at the simple ex- 
planation of the secret. “The key did not matter, nor 
the secret, after we rescued the papers, and had you 
looked at the right place,” and he laughed, “you would 
surely have found the vine-covered rock that was the 
key-stone of the mystery.” 

Then he took from his bosom a brown card with 
straggling letters which John recognized, placed it on 
the table beside the key, and said, simply enough, 
“Thank you.” John rose, for it seemed his audience 
was over, and he was eager now to get away to be alone 
with his thoughts. But Gustave had not finished. 

“Ann Louise,” he mused, and after an interval he 
told to the lover of his granddaughter the story of the 
first Ann Louise of whom the second was the living 
picture and the vital part, the story of a royal prince’s 
wooing and a young king’s marital happiness, told it 
as he had never told the story to another. 

As John left the palace, something deep within him 
said that he had heard more than a story,—that he had 
listened to a prophecy. 


CHAPTER XXVII 


OHN WESTGATE sought his rooms that eventful 

morning after his conversation with King Gustave, 

to spend an hour searching his mind, striving to solve 

his hopeless problem. He was foolish to think of 

hurrying to the chateau,—he knew that he would be 

too late to intercept Ann, and where she had gone 
directly from there he had not the slightest idea. 

Gradually it dawned upon the impatient young man 
that patience was his only safe reliance, and that he was 
not likely to come to the end of his quest on the 
European side of the Atlantic. Though he could not 
then quite appreciate the sentiment that prompted the 
woman he loved to postpone their meeting, postpone it 
now that there was no “duty” to deny them and no 
royal refusal, even in his disappointment he sensed the 
eternal fitness of the choice that would bring them at 
last to their love’s fulfilment in the guarded place where 
it had known its awakening. 

But then he could not know how a princess with the 
urge of a new freedom sought on spiritual frontiers for ~ 
the crown of her womanhood. 

He came at last to reconcile himself to the military 
schedule that would bring him to New York about the 
middle of March, and when in Coblenz a day later he 
learned of a sailing from Antwerp, his own plan of 
campaign had already been completed. Before ever he 
started for Brest, he arranged for a leave in America 
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he would return to Washington to be mustered out! 
And then, perhaps that long-closed desk in the Judge’s 
office in Portland might be opened at last. But the 
sixty days! They were more vital than any other days 
of his life, and of them he dreamed, for them he 
planned, and with them in high anticipation he had his 
very being. 

He rode down toward the southern boundary of 
Racine like a king, for he rode with a King. One day 
and a night he spent at Chateau La Rose. How he 
revelled in the rooms he had come to know so well! 
He moved from place to place with a quietness upon 
him that he had not known since the war began, and 
his host left him alone to follow his fancy. He even 
galloped over the way they had gone together only a 
little time before, though now it seemed a century. 
He looked out again over the far-reaching valley and 
his heart leaped as he caught the sound of rushing 
spring waters below. At evening he accompanied the 
aged monarch to the beautiful chapel and knelt by his 
side before the dim altar under the Virgin’s window, 
and his soul became vocal with thanksgiving. 

They returned to sit for a time in the library where 
his arms had held Ann while his ears had heard her 
first avowal, though then it had brought only grief to 
them both. When the hour came to retire, the gray 
man slipped his arm through the unmaimed arm of 
the younger, and together they walked slowly up the 
great stairs. At the door of the master’s room, the 
King paused and said: 

“T had thought to leave you here again to-night, but 
the ‘Princess’ thought differently, and so you shall oc- 
cupy the chamber that was her father’s,” the room that 
had always been the chamber of the Rudolphs’ first- 
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born,—her room! Thus they separated for the night. 

With a surge of awe as though he trod on holy 
ground he stepped across the threshold. The room 
had become again since the war the chamber of loveli- 
ness that a proud house had fashioned and furnished 
for its princess, its heir to the crown of Racine. He 
felt himself an intruder, and there came over him the 
consciousness that in much more he was that,—an in- 
truder,—that his love had led him to usurp a right that 
the tradition of a thousand years had called divine. 
A humility was born in John Westgate that night that 
left him ever after with a richer soul. 

About him were the possessions of the woman he 
loved, the woman he had wooed and won, the matchless 
woman he would wed! Suddenly he realized that only 
a few hours before she had been in the chamber prepar- 
ing it to receive him. A vast tenderness engulfed him. 
He felt her presence as truly as though out from the 
deep curtains she had come calling his name. Silently 
he moved about among her pictures—her father’s and 
her mother’s—her books, and her girlhood trophies. 
He stopped before the fragment of an old fir board that 
lay upon a richly inlaid desk. These words were burned 
upon it, “From an Oregon valley.” He lifted it and 
knew that she brought it that day from the place where 
her grandmother once played. His eyes were misty 
now. 

He came at last to the deep recess where a golden 
chandelier hung above her treasure drawers, standing 
deep and wide beneath the exquisite mirror that looked 
down upon him from its frame of beaten silver. Upon 
the ivory-circled top of bevelled glass stood a picture 
and beneath it lay a letter. At first he thought it 
another picture of her grandmother, and twin to the 
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one he saw first in the chamber just across the hall, but 
of a sudden he discovered his mistake,—it was his 
“Princess.” Upon the lower edge was written, ‘To 
John from Ann.” He caught it up and to his lips! 

Ah, that letter,—and he’ had never written her one! 
It was like the breath of an old, sweet song to his soul; 
it thrilled him, calmed him, called him: “John,” she 
wrote at the last, “you will come to me. I shall be 
waiting,—waiting out where our world begins. I love 
you, I love you, John, my beloved!” 

The American rose with the sun, but as he hurried 
quietly from that royal chamber seeking to avoid 
disturbing the sleeper across the way, he found that he 
had been anticipated. King Gustave stood in his dress- 
ing-gown at the entrance of his room. He extended 
his hand and said: ‘“Good-bye—John Westgate, my 
son, and God speed you on your journey, and in the 
will of Heaven, God bring you back again.” Thus he 
gave his blessing to the man who had robbed his house 
of its princess and stolen away its crown, nor was his 
heart as heavy as you might have thought as he turned 
back to his room. 

Etain! Verdun! Paris! he hurried by them all. 
As yet he had scarcely seen the Capital of the world, 
and even now as he passed through for the last time 
before sailing for New York, he had no inclination to 
tarry, though he may have resolved to return when he 
could linger on its treasures, linger, Ann and he to- 
gether. He waited only two days at Brest; his was an 
unusual good fortune. Then as the wind came fresh- 
ening down the harbor and as the bands ashore played 
Auld Lang Syne, he felt the mighty transport’s engines 
throb toward home. 

Six days later his mother came with the welcoming 
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committee to meet him,—his mother and the Stran 
family, a personal representative from the War Depart- 
ment, newspaper men, and a score of Princeton class- 
mates,—yes, and the special delegation from Oregon! 
That last was a great, an almost overwhelming surprise. 
To it he said, 

“For sixty days I am dead to the world. Then I’m 
at your service,” and so the honors that a proud state 
planned for a native son waited. The arm that still 
hung in a sling, though it was soon to be released, was 
a rather convincing argument though it told nothing 
of the actual plans of its owner. 

John held his mother very close and searched her 
face very anxiously, very tenderly. There were lines 
there he had never seen before, and the gray was more 
apparent above the shell-like ears, but her eyes were 
young with joy, and her voice was like a mission bell. 
Strong men turned away with tightening throats at the 
glory of her gladness. 

Far into the night the mother and the son sat to- 
gether. His heart opened its old wound as he told 
her of Ben. ‘Damned is war, mother,” he cried, “for 
Ben is but one, and I am but another. There’s my job, 
—my life goes for that,” and her eyes gave him their 
confirmation. 

But how Savilla Westgate thrilled at the unfolding 
of his search for Ann and the final revelation. With 
a mother’s divination, she had known that he would 
find the girl he had never lost, the woman who had 
come down the ages to meet him! But what happiness 
to have her faith burst into sight! When she looked 
at Ann’s face in the picture she cried, “My son, she 
must be even more beautiful than you tell me.” 

She readily acceded to his plans, and so in spite of a 
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hundred protests, on the following afternoon they took 
a hurried departure from New York. Now the con- 
tinent was hopelessly large and swiftest trains hope- 
lessly slow! They travelled quietly. John stretched, 
although he did not break, the military regulations, 
and for much of the trip stepped out of his uniform. 
At The Dalles he kissed his mother good-bye and left 
the train to complete the journey to Portland by auto- 
mobile. A committee was disappointed a few hours 
later, but his mother’s word, so graciously spoken, “He 
has buried himself alive for just a little while, and we 
shall all have to wait,’ was as graciously received. 

At Portland John, still unrecognized, secured an- 
other car and sped up the Willamette Valley. He 
hung above the lights of Sellwood, twinkling in the 
fading twilight just across the river. He caught a last 
glimpse of old “Hood” through the sunset glow. The 
breeze freshened as he sped across the Chahailem moun- 
tains and at Newburg he stopped long enough to dig 
out his fleece-lined trench-coat, and chamois-covered 
service cap. At La Fayette he heard the curfew ring, 
and spoke a word that increased their speed. Through 
McMinnville with a stop for gas and on across the 
Yamhill River into the rolling land of Polk they roared, 
and at last the well-remembered, orchard-covered hills 
rushed up to meet him! 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


T was eleven o’clock and clear with the liquid light 

of a high-hung moon; cool, too, as the distant 
ocean when Westgate reached Pisgah. He slowed 
the chauffeur with a touch on the arm as they dropped 
down the hill and swept by dead hop fields across 
the ancient bridge into the town. There at his right 
was the old college oval. His nerves tingled and his 
heart beat fast as ghostly figures seemed to leap across 
the cinders. Six years,—ghosts indeed they were! 
Beyond the gridiron and the track the ancient tower 
rose like a spectral finger above the oaks,—ah! and 
there was a new building, the gymnasium that he had 
never seen but that bore his name! Again dim forms 
and faces swept over him out of the night. 

“God, it is sad, but good,” he mused. He thought 
of them all, but as the engine labored with the rise 
that brought them into the heart of the little city, he 
thought of Ben Arsdale it was that lingered and rode 
on with him. Brave old Ben! Never had he made 
the ride he soon would start, the wild ride into the 
Basin, without him. But to-night he would ride alone. 
Ben was over another Great Divide, waiting. John 
brushed his eyes and sat erect. 

“Right turn!” he directed as they idled by the old 
drugstore with the Court House on the left and the 
“Spectator” printing shop just across the street. 
Stragglers trickled out of the post office and John 
shrank away avoiding recognition. Then he chuckled 
as he remembered,—“Six years.” 

256 
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“Whoa!” he cried when they reached the old 
Standish stable. “Whoa!” And for the moment he 
waited expectantly for Dad to swing back the great 
doors and whistle to the horses, but there were no 
doors now to swing back. The inevitable filling 
station stood out clearly under the electric lights and 
an entrance that was never barred revealed rows of 
cars directly behind it. 

“Twenty for trip as per the agreement and five for 
you,’ Westgate said as he closed his wallet and swung 
his bags clear of the car. 

He hurried to the garage office. In the door he 
hesitated; the surroundings were not exactly familiar. 
Many changes had been made, but within a gray man 
dozed before a small electric heater. He was alone. 
A paper had slipped from his hand and hung on the 
tops of his heavy shoes like a double shin guard. His 
hat clung precariously to the back of his head and his 
face under its rough foliage was like the relief map of 
a rugged country. It was Jim Standish, old Dad him- 
self, and he was alone! What luck! Suppressing a 
wild impulse to burst in the door, John pulled his 
vizor low over his eyes and knocked. 

The old man was easily aroused and yelled, ‘Come 
in!” 

The visitor was prompt in accepting the invi- 
tation. 

“Well?” was the further greeting. 

“I want to get to the Bilentz Basin country as 
quickly as possible,—to-night,”’ was John’s reply. 

“You do!” ejaculated the amazed garage-keeper as 
he rose quickly. 

He was out of his first daze now, and began to 
appraise the speaker. The uniform was non-committal, 
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and Dad’s eyes and ears were fully six years older 
than they had been six years before! A trench-coat 
covered wound stripes and other definite information, 
but “Easterner” sufficiently met the situation and 
Standish smiled benevolently. 

“Well, stranger, you see the season hasn’t opened. 
Hotels aren’t running,—no Pullman service. If you 
went in to-night, you’d have to walk, and by sun-up 
you would still be short of the start of your journey. 
Go to the hotel, Hail House over there. Take the 
eight o’clock train in the morning for River View, sixty 
miles over the mountain. Eat dinner at the old Tourist 
Ranch, and then if you still mean it, one of the hands 
will guide you ten miles in to the River. You will 
find it spitting suds and boiling like ’tarnal furies 
from the abuse it has had twenty miles above in the 
Basin. That’s as near as you can get,—unless you 
set up another fool camping party and pack in to the 
Bridge.” 

John’s heart leaped at that last suggestion, which 
had at least an implication for the wish that burned in 
his heart, but in a voice that at least feigned disappoint- 
ment he persisted: “I have got to get in to-night. 
Could I ride?” 

The old man was fast losing patience. 

“Look here,” he cried. “Great gunny sacks! What 
do you think this country is;—a Kansas wheat field? 
Ride what? A motorcycle? Why, son, you would 
need an aeroplane and then you’d be in a deal of a fix, 
for you wouldn’t find anything short of the Pacific to 
stop on. Ride?” and the old man snorted. “Hurry 
along to that hotel or you'll be locked out and there 
isn’t enough hay in this old junk house any more, for 
even one man to sleep on.” 
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The last words trailed off into a lament, but 
Standish’s young visitor became suddenly resolute; a 
bit incensed, he seemed, at the patronizing if not caustic 
air of the garage-keeper. 

“Pardon me, sir,’ he retorted, “I am not going to 
bed, and I am not looking for a nurse. I am not try- 
ing to buy a flying machine either, nor am I even 
remotely interested in the purchase of a motorcycle. 
I want a H-O-R-S-E! I am ready to hire or buy. 
Get me? Horse! I am due.in the Bilentz Basin in 
the morning and it is high time that I am on my way. 
Horse! HORSE!” 

During this last outbreak the old man had fairly 
sputtered with wrath and then with amazement. There 
was no light of recognition in his eyes, nor could he 
be blamed for not knowing now the lad he had loved 
like a son. Six years, the war, a uniform and a low- 
vizored headgear, along with his own fading eyes and 
a rare combination of hectic circumstances, were too 
much for even the once infallible memory of Standish. 

No, there was nothing but remonstrance in the eyes 
of John’s old friend as he answered quietly, though 
the quiet was ominous, ‘My boy, I’m not making any 
further effort to put you to bed, but, by gad, I’m not 
sending you to your death either, even though you be a 
fool,—anyway not on my horse. Men don’t ride into 
the Basin,—not now. Only hard men, men of these 
parts, ever ride. Forty miles up, straight up, over, and 
then straight down. Two lads,” and the old man’s 
voice deepened, “two lads that were lads used to do it, 
but no man would ride the Cold Spring Trail at night.” 

A low laugh greeted the amazed speaker, and the 
deep voice boomed ; “Dad, give me a horse,—any horse, 
Dad, for I know you can’t give me mine. But, Dad, 
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give me a horse, a horse that can do the Cold Spring 
Trail in the moonlight, for I am due in the Basin for 
breakfast. Give me that horse, Dad, or Ill walk!” 

Jim Standish had straightened at the laugh,—a 
laugh, once heard, never forgotten. It seemed to 
Dad as he heard it again after long years that he had 
heard it last only a little while before, only a little 
before, though the stable had been silent from it for 
more than half a decade. 

“John Westgate,” the old man broke in hastily, 
“John Westgate, you are a ghost!’ 

And then towards a khaki-clad figure that he saw 
only in a mist, he reached out a gnarled and twisted 
hand that was lost between two eager ones. They 
stood in a long, understanding silence. It was John 
who spoke first, 

“Give me that horse, Dad,” and he chuckled as the 
eyes of Standish kindled. 

“Give you a horse, son, give you a horse? Why, 
I would give you my soul, and you know it,” the old 
liveryman replied in a voice that shook with emotion, 
“but, by the Eternal, what : 

And then John cut in with a quiet question. 

“Who packed in to the bridge from the end of the 
railway?” 

A puzzled expression clouded the face of Standish 
as he answered, “Yes, who? That is what we all say. 
A girl, by her face and figure, but a woman by some- 
thing more,—a woman as pretty as an old skyline sun- 
set, and a queen by her talk and her way,—a woman, 
lad, who among women is what your Black Dallas was 
among horses. She packed in with a man and his 
wife who looked as solemn as grave-diggers. They 
took a guide at the ranch. He came out four days 
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later saying that they were camped snug enough in 
the cabin, your old cabin above the Rapids. Yes, who 
is she, I ask you?” 

“Dad,” cried John with great eagerness, “how long 
has it been since they passed through?” 

“Six days this morning.” 

For an instant only John Westgate hesitated; then 
he gripped the shoulders of his old friend and said, 
“Dad Standish, you had two distinctions among many 
virtues in the old days when I burned out your axles 
and wore out your saddles,—good horses in your 
barn and a close tongue in your head. Dad, when 
did you see me last?’ 

And with an eye that lighted at the tribute and in a 
voice of understanding, the old man replied, “Son, I 
saw you last six years ago,—saw you last six years 
ago. I haven’t seen you since,—until you bring back 
your horse.” Standish shook his head. “Can’t give 
you the one you loved, John. Gad! what a horse! 
And, gad! how you rode him! He was a colt when 
you were a kid. No other lad ever straddled him, but 
you two were a pair.” John’s eyes grew misty as he 
remembered the noble black. ‘‘But come on back; 
let’s see what we’ve got.” 

The two moved through rows of cars to the rear 
of the great barn where the stalls had formerly been. 
Now they were all gone save only one. ‘The great 
“box” that had been reserved for the stallion Dallas 
was still as it had always been, filling the northwest 
corner, with light and air from two directions and in 
sweltering afternoons pointed towards the ocean 
breezes that never failed. The two men stood before 
the double doors. There was something mysterious 
about Standish as he swung the top open and whistled. 
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Instantly a great black head was lifted out of the dark- 
ness into the dimly lighted air-way and deep red nostrils 
under a broad ebony face trembled softly into a low 
whinny. 

“Ye gods!” ejaculated John. “Dallas dead? Why, 
man, he speaks!” 

Standish smiled. Then he snapped on another light 
and pointed to the white board above the door, and 
the “kid’’ who had loved the colt read, 

“John, son of Dallas.” 

Then it was that the young man turned blindly away. 
He moved off among the cars while Standish caressed 
the horse. After an interval he came back and said, 

“You see that ribbon?” He had opened his trench- 
coat. “Well, Dad, you have given me a greater honoi 
than that.” But as he cleared his throat, he snapped 
brusquely to cover his emotion. “‘When do we start?” 

Standish smiled and replied, “Just as soon as you 
two get acquainted. He is six,—his father’s last ‘get’ 
—and out of his bay mate.” Again John hungered 
for Ben. “Saddle-broke,—that is measurably, but no 
man he does not choose rides him, nor wants to try 
—twice. And, hear me, no fee ever hires him! He’s 
my horse,—or was until you came. You and his dad 
grew up together, and, by the Eternal, you seemed one 
beast when you went off together, but you two here 
have just met. I don’t know,—perhaps something 
will tell him who you are. You had a way with horses 
as with men. Come and tell me when you’re ready.” 

“Strange,” the old man mused aloud. “The girl 
who packed in to the bridge wanted a horse, too. Oh, 
she wanted a flock of horses!—wanted to ride in in- 
stantly! declared she knew it could be done! She was 
dead sure about it,—said it had been done, mind you! 
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Well, I don’t know why I did it, but I brought her 
back to the stall, the old folks trailing and protesting, 
and I showed her this black head.” Jim Standish 
stroked the velvety ear of the stallion. “Say, she was 
pleased, and then all of a sudden she went white, and 
I saw her eyes were fixed on the board with the name, 
and she read in a sort of a long gasp, read twice, ‘John, 
son of Dallas.’ I thought it powerful strange then.” 

The old man was watching his audience closely, and 
he saw it listening tense and enrapt. 

“I thought it powerful strange then, but I told her 
the story. Gad! how, how she listened! But she said 
never another word about riding in to the Basin. She 
took that train out to the ranch in the morning, but 
she did say something when she left,—something te 
the big fellow,” and Dad stroked the head of the horse. 
“She said with a little laugh that was like the autumn 
song of La Creole when the water is scant in the rip- 
ples,—said to the horse, mind you. ‘T shall see you 
again soon, you black beauty.’ It seemed to me as 
though she actually wanted to hug him. I guess that 
is why I have a tender feeling in my shrivelled old 
heart for a ‘strange woman,’” and he grinned into 
the eager face of the man towering above him. 

“Will you believe it? As we walked back to the 
office, that girl looked at me in a way that made me 
half maudlin, and asked me, as though her life depended 
upon it, ‘Is John as true and wise as his father?’ His 
father! Can you beat it? Who is she, I say? Maybe 
you'll be telling. Well, win him, and he is yours. And, 
son, if you do win him, you won’t lose any time, for 
he’s an hour quicker to the Basin than any other 
horse in any man’s country!” 

Less than an hour it was when John Westgate stood 
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again at the office door with another John saddled and 
briddled, nosing his shoulder. 

“Gad!” was the single ejaculation of Standish, and 
without another word he tied the feed bag in its 
place and looked with inquiry at his old friend. 

“Where is your stuff?” 

“That small bag,’’ was the laconic reply. ‘“Mid- 
night now. Eight hours and we breakfast in the 
Basin,—forty miles straight up and over and down,— 
straight down,” and he smiled maliciously, “but we 
breakfast in the Basin or John is not the son of Dallas. 
You keep the other case, 4 

Standish grinned with delight as he answered, 
“And you will be early for breakfast!” 

John swung easily into the saddle. Dad methodically 
tested the two girths and inspected the bridle, then 
reached up his hand. Two strong hands came to 
grips. 

“You won’t miss the trail even after six years,” 
said the veteran. “The first twenty miles have changed 
somewhat. Logging has spoiled the scenery, but when 
you hit the ‘granite’ there is only one thing to do. 
You know what that is. There will be soft snow, 
belly deep in the pass, but the son follows in the foot- 
steps and runs true to the form of his sire. You 
need no instructions.” Then softly, “Boy, you ride 
alone to-night?” 

“Yes,” John answered, “no horse behind to-night.” 

And suddenly he felt the ache of Ben’s absence as he 
had not known it in all the months of loneliness since 
that first hour of conscious agony in the great base 
hospital at Broul. He released the old man’s hand and 
dropped his own to the great shoulder under his 
pommel. 
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“No horse behind to-night, Dad. For the first 
time since I knew the Basin, I ride alone, but, Dad,” 
and John’s eyes were as the windows of the soul of a 
mystic, “but, Dad, somehow it seems to me that to- 
night the son of Dallas carries double.” 

Then the rider straightened in his saddle, tightened 
the bridle reins, pressed the great flanks under his 
knees ever so lightly, and out of the house of his sire a 
black stallion trotted into the night, 


CHAPTER XXIX 


HE son of Dallas was eager for the adventure. 

He fought for his head those first five miles, not 
belligerently but argumentatively, as a man might say, 
“Give a fellow a chance!’ And John, as though the 
horse were speaking, answered, “Steady, lad! you’ve 
plenty in front of you, and there'll be time to show 
all you’ve got!” 

Indeed, he was soon talking to the black stallion as 
he used to talk to the son’s mighty black father. And 
that was the test! He had ridden splendid horses in 
France but not one that ever drew him into a conversa- 
tion. Perhaps environment had something to da 
with it, too. He was riding in his homeland, and 
“East, West, hame’s best!” 

He breathed deeply and kindled to the call of the 
mountains. His eyes searched the moon-illumined 
night for old familiar places, the peaceful little grave- 
yard on the left, the last straggling house of the town, 
and the infiltrating trees. ‘Not many changes,” was 
his mental comment. 

A feeling akin to sorrow came to him when he 
found the first evidences of the encroaching lumber- 
men. He was riding in an open trail where six years 
before Black Dallas had swept over those first easy 
miles in forest shadows. And so he found it almost 
to the spring, though there he came again upon the 
primeval wilderness. From two directions vast lum- 
bering operations had penetrated the Coast mountains, 
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moving irresistibly in toward the Bilentz Basin. John 
understood. He was the son of a great timber king, 
but always he had only regret at the thought of barren 
hillsides and naked summits. To him the forests were 
more than alive, and their trees were vocal. They 
whispered. and they sang, they spoke the language of 
every human mood,—they moaned in sorrow and they 
laughed in the sunshine; they roared their rage when 
tempests buffeted their high heads and they passed 
their warnings of approaching storms down to the 
wild life below. Once John had heard their shriek of 
terror as the updraft came upon them with its holocaust 
of flame. Often they had soothed him to sleep. 

““Only God can make a tree,’ ” he whispered. 

At the spring he unsaddled the son of Dallas and 
rubbed him down. He was well-lathered; but, tire- 
less as his father before him, he had eaten up the 
climbing miles. The moon hung low and John knew 
that soon they would be surrounded by the darkness 
that precedes the dawn. He saw the silver glow upon 
the fern bed and sat with fragant memories of Ben. 

“What is your philosophy of love?’ He heard 
again the question that Ben Arsdale had asked by that 
mountain well six years before. Like the breath of a 
far-carrying breeze he seemed to hear it now: ‘What 
is your philosophy of love?” How well he remembered 
his answer,—and he had found it! Then as the dark- 
ness came he blanketed his mount, kindled a small 
fire, belted his coat tightly about him, and while the 
horse ate a half-meal, sat braced against the great tree. 
Less than two hours from the end of his quest! Less 
than two hours from Ann! He did not resent the 
darkness, he did not chafe at the delay, nor was he 
lonely. ) 
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When the darkness turned to gray, at the “zero 
hour,’—and at that he shuddered, so great was the 
contrast of his thought with the vernal peace about 
him,—he was in the saddle, riding up the last granite 
pitch to the summit. Not “‘belly deep” but deep enough 
with snow, he found the pass, and when he eased his 
mount upon the top, he saw upon the firs the frost 
that soon would glisten in the sunrise. So deeply had 
he been thinking that the changed conditions under 
which he rode were for the moment forgotten. Now as 
in other times he pivoted his horse and swung the black 
head out over the valley, and as in other times another 
horse had stood there, so stood now the son of Dallas. 

Thus John saw the glory come from behind the far- 
flung Cascades. Often had he watched the after- 
glow lingering upon those emerald ranges, but never 
had he seen before the sun sweep through its sapphire 
gates of dawn. 

But he did not linger. Swinging about, he plunged 
into the great forest that led down to the black wall 
which rises like a rampart along the Bilentz, and, as 
he rode, he made a vow,—never should an ax be laid 
to those fir monarchs while he lived, and Ann! 

He strained his ears to catch the first whisper of the 
stream and scarcely had he heard it until the whisper 
became the roar, of rushing spring waters ;—the old 
Bilentz was rising to its flood! Again the young 
horse trembled with eagerness, and now his rider rode 
in his mood. John no longer lingered; his thoughts 
kept pace with the hurrying steed. 

Another moment and he rode out upon the “Bench,” 
—the overhanging ledge from which six years before he 
had looked down upon a young girl’s bobbing head and 
vainly reaching hands. Conscious of the will of his 
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master and instantly responsive to it, for his under- 
standing was an inheritance, his obedience an intuition, 
the black stallion stood poised, motionless against the 
kindling sky. To eyes that looked upon them from 
below they must have come as heralds of the dawn. 

In one impulsive sweep John’s eyes possessed it all, 
—the bridge, the overflowing rapids, the unchanged 
forest drinking at the river and rising then with ranks ' 
unbroken to the farther rim, and the more distant 
opening with its blackened dead,—the graveyard of the 
fire. But his gaze, lingering an instant on the monu- 
ment beneath the great fir, came to rest at the cabin 
door. What he saw there was, he knew now, that for 
which he had sought since his life began. A woman 
stood with a hand upflung, watching and waiting. 
He rose high in his stirrups and with uncovered head 
looked down upon her. 

Then to the one who saw him riding over that 
precipitous trail there was an agony of suspense, for 
he had, in thinking of her, forgotten the other wild 
plunge, but she in thinking of him could remember 
nothing else. At the bridge John dismounted, and 
while the black horse followed carefully across, came 
on with eager strides. 

She stood just beyond the swaying cables in the 
trail that led to the cabin. To the eyes that searched 
her face and form she seemed in that solitude more 
royal than when above the triumph of Laverne she 
stood beside a king, and there, as though she had no 
strength to move, she waited for his arms to take her. 

Co ee ey) LS 

That day was the beginning of their new heaven and 
new earth. The questionings, the tragedies, the disap- 
pointments, the renunciation, were all behind them. 
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True, there would be others of these, but these others 
yet to be they would face together. It was a perfect 
day. There would come presently the mists and rains 
that turn the Oregon valleys into springtime gardens of 
life and color, but as the morning of this day broke 
upon a cloudless sky, so its evening came in splendor. 

The loyal attendant and the lady-in-waiting who 
had accompanied their princess on her mad-cap journey 
caught the spirit of the occasion, and though they were 
always within call and ready to serve, they were seldom 
in evidence and never obtrusive. John and Ann were 
alone in their Paradise. 

When she spoke of her desire to be married there, 
in the open under the great tree, above the river and 
beside the stone with its legend of heroism, he kissed 
her and told her that her wishes had been anticipated. 
He told her too that in another day his mother would 
arrive. 

“You are most wonderful, John,” she cried, “but 
then I should have known. And your mother ?’—her 
eyes grew wistful—‘“you mother,—will she take me 
as her very own? I have been hungry for her so long.” 

As they walked down the trail they came to the 
great log where once he had comforted her, had held 
her as a brother may hold a sister, and now as they 
sat in the friendly arm of the huge limb his arms 
cradled her again. He told her of his night in her 
room, of finding the trophies and the picture that was 
now his dearest treasure. She laughed, a glad little 
laugh, and drew from her bosom a tiny frame with a 
faded newspaper cut under its glass,—his face as it 
was when his name was Bet among the men of David 
College. 

“It was all I had! I found it in an old paper after 
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your last great college triumph. Oh, I have many 
now,” she whispered, “pictures of a famous general, 
but this shall always be first,—until my husband 
gives me another!” and she remembered the days of 
the years when hope of ever having more than her 
faded picture was less than a dream. 

Then from his watch he took a bit of scarlet ribbon; 
she flushed with joy as she recognized her token. 
“It has gone with me out to the end of a world,—and 
back,” he said. 

But there were solemn Ceci too in that day of 
days, as when John spoke of Ben and all the others 
who had made the supreme sacrifice: 

“Now we know war, Ann,” he said, “and surely 
God will not forgive us if we do not keep the faith 
and end it. Even that great triumph in your city was 
more than half a lie. The cross they pinned upon my 
breast has come almost to stand for a curse. All the 
generous sentiments of that day will pass and always 
it is the blood brothers of one hour who become the 
bloody enemies of the next. Yes, I am bitter, but 
against war! 


““And this I hate,—not men, nor flags, nor race, 
But only war’s mad, grinning face.’ 


“And I am still sane, Ann,” he continued. “Some 
things there are that are worse than war, some things 
there are that men must always be ready to defend 
with their lives.” His voice became a passionate con- 
viction. And then he concluded more quietly, “Be- 
cause I know this I must pour out my life in the 
peace to help crowd war back from the highways of 
the world. Now is the time! When the guns grow 
hungry again, then it is too late. We gave all or 
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risked it to win the war:—we must give and risk as 
much to win the peace, or we shall live a lie.” 

The woman who had watched the deep passions play 
across his face caught up his fire. “Yes, John, and 
out of this new world, this new world of ours, the 
hope for the old, the hope for us all must come,— 
must come, John. Or we shall all go down together,” 
and she thought of the other land she loved, set be- 
tween age-long warring empires, encircled by suspi- 
cions, national ambitions and racial hatreds. She was 
silent for long minutes, and then she quoted softly: 


““O world, there is another way to serve 
Justice and liberty, than thus to fling 
The glory and the wonder of young lives 
Beneath the hoofs of horses!” 


John held her very close, and she spoke on: 


““Send your soul into the earth and through the 
clouds to find it; 
Out through uncharted spaces where no mind has 
dared to venture, 
Let your sails be spread! ” 


And then John who knew and had waited breath- 
lessly for her words, took up their burden, and in tones 
that were to the one who listened a prophecy, he con- 
cluded : 


“ “Dead eyes keep watch! You shall not rest nor 
sleep! 
And ghosts shall drive you on!” 

As the lengthening shadows of the early evening 
filled the Basin, John led Ann across the swaying 
bridge and together they climed the steep trail until at 
last they stood high above the swirling waters. With 
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an ineffable glory on her face she looked into his 
eyes and said: 

“John, this is our home, this land. Here our 
line begins! Oh, yes, you shall take me back to old 
Racine and we shall ride again down the flowered lanes 
and across the hills of Chateau La Rose, but here shall 
be our seat! Here we shall set up our house of love 
and peace.” 

She came very close to him and reaching up clasped 
her hands behind his neck and whispered: “Oh, God 
is good and life is very wonderful.” 

At that he held her so tightly and so long that 
at last she warned him with a little laugh that was 
half a gasp. He released her, drew her back into 
the deep circle of his arm, and thus they faced the 
sunset. 

Above them rose the higher peaks; the forest at 
their feet was vivid in its freshening green, and here 
and there a tiny lake flashed signals through the frosty 
air. The river was a rushing way of noise and foam. 
Beyond the western rim the sun sank into fleece-like 
clouds. And then the glory came! 

The mists shot through with gold were as the 
breaking surf on some celestial sea, but the high-arched 
sky was as a vast cathedral’s dome. The granite 
walls were like the lofty pillars of a nave. The river 
was a marble aisle, the lakes were altar fires, and the 
mighty firs became the figures of a throng of 
worshippers—they stood within the flaming temple of 
the sun. 

Then came the softening afterglow. It lingered 
high above the rim, but stole away when twilight set 
her candles in the sky. 

Now the light in the cabin warned them that they 
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must return. Once more John held her very close and 
kissed the lips that clung to his. 

“Ann,” he whispered, “Ann of old Racine. My 
Ann!” 

But she would not have it so. Her hands strong and 
beautiful reached up and closed his lips, and looking 
out of infinite depths with infinite love upon him, she 
answered : 

“No, my beloved, no! Louise of old Racine, per- 
haps, but Ann,—Ann of Oregon! Your Ann for- 
ever |” 


The End 
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